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" StodentB of railiray history and all who are interestod in the evolution 
of the modem looomotive will find much to attract and entertun in this 
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" The voltime cannot fail to be popnlaiv because it contains, in a con- 
densed and leadaUe form, a fpteeA Qaal of just the kind of information 
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** The author of this work is well known to the railway world as one who 
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PEEFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



During the year 1885, several members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and others interested in the safe 
and proper working of railways, applied to the Author 
for information relating to the causes of the various 
so-called railway accidents, and also as to the altera- 
tions, improvements, and appliances which might be 
considered absolutely essential to the safety of the 
general public and of the railway servants. A list of 
twenty-three requirements was drawn up, which in 
the opinion of the writer were at that time (November, 
1885), and still are, necessary, and all of which will 
have to be adopted and brought into general use before 
any great improvement in railway safety can be looked 
for or expected. 

At the expressed desire of engineering friends, as 
well as railway officials, servants, and passengers, the 
Author was induced to prepare the First Edition of the 
present work to explain and illustrate the various 
mechanical appliances which conduce to the safety of 
railway travelling. 

From the time he entered the engineering profes- 
sion, twenty-seven years ago, the Author has devoted 
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much time and attention to the examination of appli- 
ances for railway safety, and having no interest of any 
kind in any appliance or apparatus used on railways, 
he can safely affirm that the views and opinions herein 
expressed are impartial, and based solely upon expe- 
rience derived from a personal examination of the 
wrecks or debris of all the more serious accidents for 
many years past^ 

Since the first publication of this volume, six years 
ago, several events of the first importance in relation 
to its subject have occurred — for instance, the serious 
accident at Hexthorpe ; the terrible collision at Armagh 
(the most serious which has ever happened on British 
railways) ; the collision at Carlisle ; and the lamentable 
disaster near Thirsk, two months ago. And since 
1887, also, by the Railway Regulation Act of 1889, the 
use of many of the safeguards mentioned or sug- 
gested by the Author has been made compulsory. 

In the present edition will be found a record of im- 
provements made in railway appliances since the work 
was first published, while other improvements which 
are still much required are considered. 

The subject of the history of the Locomotive, which 
was briefly noticed in the second edition, has now been 
fully dealt with in a separate work of the Author's — 
"The Locomotive Engine and its Development,'' to 
which the attention of the readers of the present volume 
is invited. 

Clement E. Stretton. 

SAXE-GoBUBa HousB, Leioestbb. 
January f 1893. 
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SAFE RAILWAY WORKING. 



CHAPTER I. 

SUMMARY OF ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS DURINa THE 
YEAR 1891 AS REPORTED TO THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

43 COLLISIONS between passenger trains or parts 
thereof. 

69 collisions between passenger trains and goods 
trains. 

31 collisions between goods trains or parts thereof. 
42 cases of passenger trains or parts thereof leaving 

the rails. 

7 cases of goods trains or parts thereof leaving the 
rails. 

11 cases of trains travelling in the wrong direction 
through facing points. 

32 cases of trains running into stations at too high a 
speed. 

144 cases of trains running over cattle. 
49 instances of trains running through gates at level 
crossings. 

249 failures of axles. 
5 failures of couplings, 

B 



2 SAFE EAILWAY WORKING. 

5 failures of brake apparatus. 
667 failures of tyres. 
4 failures of wheels. 
3 failures of bridges. 
266 broken rails. 

12 cases of flooding of permanent way. 
28 slips in cuttings or embanj^ents. 
2 fires in trains. 
14 fires at stations. 
The necessity for high platforms and continuous 

footboards is plainly shown by the fact that no less 
than 16 passengers were killed and 68 injured by fall- 
ing between carriages and platforms. 

14 passengers were killed and 429 injured by falling 
on to platforms, ballast, &c. 

Foot-bridges over, or tunnels under, the railways 
are much required at many stations and crossings ; 23 
persons were kUled and 15 injured whilst passing over 
the line at stations, and 66 killed and 31 injured whilst 
passing over level crossings not at stations. 

The number of railway servants killed and injured 
is again enormous; a very large proportion of these 
accidents occur during shunting operations and the 
marshalling of trains. I 

6 passengers were killed and 111 injured whilst i [ 
ascending or descending steps at stations. 

1 passenger killed and 61 injured by falling off plat- 
forms. 

Altogether the number of persons killed and injured 
on railways in the United Kingdom in the course ol 
public traffic during the year ending 31st December, 
1891, as reported to the Board of Trade, was as 
follows : — 



RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 



PERSONS KILLED AND INJURED, 1891. 



Passengers. 

From accidents to trains, rolling 

stock, permanent way, &c. . 

£7 accidents from other causes . 

Servants of Companies or Contractors. 

From accidents to trains, rolling 

stock, permanent way, &c. . 

By accidents from other causes . 

Persons passing over railways at 

level crossings 

Trespassers (including suicides) . . 

Other persons not coming in above 

clas£afication 



Year 1891. 


Total for 
oorresponding 
peiiodin 1880. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


5 

98 


875 
737 


18 
100 


496 
865 


12 
537 


154 
3,007 


12 
487 


147 
2,975 


66 
393 


31 
161 


83 
329 


35 
123 


57 


95 


47 


80 


1,168 


2,060 


1,076 


4,721 



N0TE.J — In addition to the above, the Companies have, in pursuance 
of the Act of 1871, reported other accidents which occurred on their 
premises, and the total number of personal accidents reported to tha 
Board of Trade during the year 1891 amounts to 1,247 persons killed 
and 11,500 injured. 



Suggestions for Safe Railway Working compiled 
BY THE Author in Reply to numerous 
Inquiries, November, 1885. 

1. It goes without saying that bridges, tunnels, 
stations, permanent way, and werks must be properly 
constructed and efficiently maintained. 

2. All railways should be worked on the absolute 
block system, strictly carried out, so that no two trains 
of any kind should ever be in one section at one time. 
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3. The block and interlocking systems sHould be elec- 
trically combined and controlled, so that the safety of a 
block section shall be under the control of two signal- 
men. 

4. The block working at all junctions should be ar- 
ranged so that no two trains which can foul each other 
at thQ points and crossings shall ever be allowed to 
approach a junction at one and the same time. All 
sidings and goods lines joining main lines should be 
provided with properly interlocked safety points. 

5. Efficient signals should be employed, and the posts 
ought always to be placed upon the left-hand side of the 
line to which they refer. At large stations and junc- 
tions short arms or discs should be provided for con- 
trolling shunting operations, in order to avoid that 
most dangerous but common practice, hand signal- 
ling. 

6. One code of block system regulations, and one 
pattern of signal, should be adopted throughout the 
kingdom. All distant signals of that old-fashioned 
disc or board pattern should be at once replaced by the 
usual "swallow-tail" arm. A red light should be the 
only danger signal. The practice of using purple or 
other lights is highly dangerous. 

7. Facing points ought to be avoided as far as possible. 
All facing points, and points leading to main lines, ought 
to be provided with a locking bar and bolt, and properly 
interlocking with the signals and with the electric 
apparatus. 

8. At all junctions not only should the levers be 
locked in the box, but an actual lock should be placed 
upon the arm itself at the top of the signal post ; and 
in every case where the electric repeaters are used they 
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should work from the arm itself, not from the rod in the 
usual way. 

9. All passenger trains should be provided with an 
efficient automatic continuous brake, having brake blocks 
upon the wheels of the engine, tender, and every 
vehicle throughout the train, and fulfilling the five con- 
ditions laid down hy the Board of Trade, August 30th, 
1877, and highly approved. To avoid the present 
dangerous practice of brake power being cut off and 
rendered useless by the introduction of an unfitted 
vehicle, it ought to be the law that one company 
shall not be allowed to send vehicles over the line of 
another company unless such said vehicle is provided 
with the same form of continuous brake as that used by 
such foreign company. 

10. All goods engines should be fitted with brakes 
upon their wheels, and those occasionally required for 
passenger traffic should have continuous brakes. On 
lines having heavy inclines, goods and mineral trains 
should have two guard's vans and two guards. 

11. Tank engines should not run with the coal bunker 
in front ; they should be turned, like a tender engine, 
and always run chimney first. Tank engines should 
never be run at express speed, as they are unsafe at 
such speed. 

12. All passenger trains should be fitted with efficient 
means of communication with the driver and guards. 
Passengers should be able to reach it without putting 
their hands outside the window. The present cord 
system is unreliable, and the plan of having no com- 
munication on trains which stop every twenty miles is 
very risky to the public. 

13. All passenger platforms should be raised to the 
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standard height, and all carriages fitted with a high 
continuous footboard, to avoid persons falling between 
platforms and trains. 

14. The crank or driving axles of locomotive engines 
should be taken out after they have run a certain 
mileage. What the mileage limit should be ought to 
be at once decided by the companies and the Board of 
Trade. It is considered 200,000 miles for iron, and 
180,000 miles for steel, a very reasonable and safe 
suggestion for full consideration. 

15. All tyres should be fastened to their wheels, so 
that if they break they cannot fly ofE. 

16. All curves of ten chains radius and under should 
be provided with check rails. 

17. At all important junctions, to avoid the up main, 
line being crossed by the down branch, or vice versd, ii^ 
is very advisable that the branch line be carried over a 
bridge and brought down to the main line level, as 
done at Finsbury Park and a few other junctions. 

18. All waggons should be fitted with a coupling, so 
that waggons could be coupled or uncoupled without a 
man having to go between the vehicles. 

19. Overwork on railways is highly dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished. Ten hours a day is plenty, and 
proper time for rest ought to be allowed between each 
term of duty. Eight hours of signal-box work, con- 
sidering its importance, should be enough ; and at 
very large and busy junctions six hours at a stretch is 
as much as should be required. 

20. Companies' rule-books should be revised, and all 
rules not intended to be carried out should be removed. 

21. TJnpunctuality of trains is a great cause of acci- 
dents. When an important passenger train is running 
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late the working time-table is rendered useless^ as none 
of the trains booked to shunt at various sidings do so, 
but proceed to some other siding, and are therefore 
unable to work as booked. When it is found, day 
after day, that certain trains do not ke^ time, the time- 
table should be properly altered in accordance with the 
actual running or time necessary. 

22. In case of fogs great care should be taken that 
the fog signalmen are sent out early enough ; but it is 
to be hoped that at no very distant date one of the 
various mechanical appliances will be adopted in place 
of fogmen. 

23. All inclines should be provided with ^' catch 
points *' to prevent vehicles running away. 



Several collisions have taken place between trains 
and light engines in consequence of the train driver 
Hot realising the fact that the one red light in front of 
him was upon the back of a tender. The author 
fails to see why the rear of a light engine should carry 
different lights from those of a train ; in other words, 
it would be an advantage to provide tenders and tank- 
engines with the usual side-lamp irons in order that 
when running without trains they can carry the proper 
lamps. 
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CHAPTER IL 

PERMANENT WAY, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

There seems to be a widespread impression that rail- 
ways came suddenly into existence as a complete system . 
at the time when the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- ! 
way was opened in 1830, and little or no attention is \ 
paid to previous history, or to the reasons which led, 
step by step, to the various improvements and inventions. 

The railways of the present day owe their existence 
to, and are the practical result of, the wonderful develop- 
ment of the ancient tramways or railroads. The dis- 
covery that a horse could draw a much greater load 
upon a hard level surface than upon an ordinary road 
led to the introduction of "stone tracks," which con* 
sisted of long narrow flagstones placed in parallel lines, 
upon which the cart-wheels ran. 

About the year 1630, it appears a Mr. Beaumont 
went to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and to facilitate the con- 
veyance of coal from the collieries to the docks or 
shipping places, he introduced the "wooden way," con- 
sisting of cross sleepers placed about 2 feet apart, 
upon which were nailed wooden planks 6 feet long 
and about 4 inches wide. He likewise introduced 
four-wheeled waggons in place of the ordinary carts ; 
and in " The Life of Lord Keeper North'' it is mentioned 
that "the carriage is so easy that one horse will draw 
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down four or five cauldrons of coal, and is an immense 
benefit to the coal merchants/' A book published by 
Mr. Gray in 1649 records the fact that Mr. Beaumont 
in a few years lost £30,000, which he "adventured in 
the mines." 

The waggon wheels in course of time wore away the 
upper surface of the wooden ways, and the next fact on 
record is, that instead of entirely replacing the old ones, 
new planks were nailed upon them. This plan was 
known as the "double way." It was again followed by 
the system of "plating'' the wooden tracks with sheet 
iron, or by nailing iron plates or bars upon them. 
These became known as "plateways," and the men em- 
ployed to lay them down as "platelayers." It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this latter word remains in 
use to this day, but the difference between the "plates" 
of old and the present steel rails, 30 feet long, weigh- 
ing 85 lbs. per yard, is indeed striking. 

The iron-plated ways, as might be expected, very 
soon caused considerable wear to the wooden wheels, 
and about the year 1753 it appears that cast-iron wheels 
were introduced. 

In 1767, Mr. Reynolds, one of the partners in the 
Colebrookdale Iron Works, Shropshire, suggested that 
the wooden plated ways should be entirely superseded 
by a cast-iron rail or plate, and that, in addition, 
an upright ledge or flange should be cast upon it, 
for the purpose of keeping the wheels upon the 
line. These rails were 3 feet long, 4 inches wide, 
having a " fish-backed " flange on the inner side, 
3 inches high at middle, and 2^ inches at the ends, 
fastened to wooden cross sleepers by a nail or spike 
driven through a hole, formed by a small square 
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piece being left out in each end of the castings. From 
the books of the Colebrookdale Company it appears 
that on the 13th November, 1767, between five and six 
tons of rails were cast, and at once laid down as aa 
experiment. At first, it seems, they were not successful, 
being frequently broken, and in the following year 
(1768) the waggons were considered too large and heavy. 
These were, therefore, replaced by a number of smaller 
ones coupled together, thus reducing the weight upoa 
any one rail, and distributing it over several yards of 
the way. To give additional strength to the plate rails, 
an improvement was made, consisting of a '' fish-bellied '' 
flange projecting downwards under the plate. 

In 1776 a Bomewhat similar cast-iron plate way was 
laid down by Mr. John Curr, at the Duke of Norfolk's 
Colliery, near Sheffield; the rails were 6 feet in length, 
the ledge or flange was 2 inches in height throughout, 
and was placed on the outer side of the track. Cross 
sleepers were employed under the rail joints. The two 
intermediate supports to each rail consisted of square 
wooden blocks, near each end of each plate, and at 
intervals of two feet, holes were cast for a nail to be 
driven into the sleeper or block. It has been claimed 
that Mr. Curr was the first to lay down the cast-iroa 
way, but the date at once shows that such a claim is aa 
error, as the Colebrookdale experimental line had beea 
at work for nine years. It appears that the labouring 
people at the colliery did not understand the great 
future of the iron way, for they got up a riot, tore up 
and broke the rails and burned the sleepers. 

One of the greatest improvements was introduced 
(1789) by Mr. William Jessop, when constructing a 
railroad at Loughborough, in Leicestershire, This 
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engineer decided to abandon the flat wheels and flanged 
rails and to introduce iron rails with a flat top, and 
wheels with a flange cast upon the tyre. Mr. Jessop's 
rail was known as the " edge rail," because the wheels 
ran upon the upper edge. These rails were of cast iron, 
and were made at the Butterley Iron Works ; 3 feet 
long, having a single head 1 J inches wide ; they were 
of the elliptical, or " fish-belly," pattern, that is, deeper 
in the centre than at the ends, it being considered that 
it combined the greatest strength with the least 
expenditure of material ; the gauge of this line was 
similar to that adopted for the plate ways, namely, 
5 feet outside. 

At one end of each rail a projecting base was cast, 
through which a square-headed pin or spike passed, in 
order to fasten that end of the rail to the cross-sleeper ; 
the other end of each rail had a projection which 
enabled it to firmly dove-tail to the next one. Great 
objection was at once raised to the " edge-rail " on the 
ground that its narrow top would speedily cut the wheel 
tyres ; Jessop therefore decided to increase the width to 
If inches. It was soon found that the cast-iron pro- 
jections were broken ofl^, and the rails rendered useless, 
as there was then no way of fastening them ; this led to 
a great and important improvement. The base was 
removed from the rail itself, and cast as a separate 
" chair " or " pedestal " ; the rails were fastened by pins 
passing through holes in the upright sides of the chairs, 
and corresponding holes in the ends of the rails. 
Examination of official documents appears to show 
that Jessop introduced '' chairs " towards the close of 
the year 1799 or early in 1800. 

In 1793 the Bel voir Castle Tramroad was constructed 
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by the then Duke of Rutland, to convey coal from 
the Grantham canal to the Castle, a distance of about 
three miles. Jessop was the CDgineer, and the rails 
were in every respect similar to those he employed at 
Loughborough four years previously ; but in this case 
stone blocks were used in place of sleepers, and the 
gauge of the line was only 4 feet 7 inches outside. The 
stone blocks were about 14 inches square and 7 inches 
thick. By the time this volume is in the hands of the 
readers, the Bel voir Castle line will have been made a 
hundred years ; it has been in use the whole time and 
is still worked without any alteration. 

At the suggestion of the writer specimens of these 
interesting rails have lately been taken up and sent to 
Chicago Exhibition, to South Kensington Museum, 
and to the Leicester Museum. 

In 1797, Mr. Barns, when laying down a railroad at 
the Lawson Colliery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, used "stone 
blocks *' 1 foot square and 8 inches deep, instead of 
wooden sleepers, and in 1800 Mr. Outram also used 
" stone blocks " upon a line he laid from the collieries 
near Little Eaton, Derbyshire, The dates plainly show 
that Mr. Outram was not the first to adopt the '' stone 
blocks," but, nevertheless, he obtained all the credit, 
for this description of line was called the Outram road 
or way, which very soon became shortened into " tram- 
road " and " tramway." 

The Ashby Canal Company, under an Act of 1794, 
constructed a canal from Ashby-de-la-Zouch (Leicester- 
shire) to Coventry, and obtained powers to extend it to 
Ticknall and Cloud Hill Lime Works, &c., but the 
directors, seeing the advantages of the " tram-road," 
abandoned the latter part of their canal scheme, and 
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laid the Ashby, Ticknall, and Cloud Hill tramways, the 
rails employed being the cast-iron "plate" pattern, 
3 feet long, with the flange on the inner side, similar 
to those originally introduced at Colebrookdale, to 
which reference has already been made. The old 
Ashby tramroad and branches became the property of 
the Midland Railway Company, by virtue of an Act of 
1846, and one part has since been altered and absorbed 
into the Ashby and Worthington Railway, but the 
branch from Ticknall Tramway Wharf to Ticknall has 
never been relayed or altered in any way, and is there- 
fore a specially interesting relic of ancient times. In 
these days, to see waggons with flat wheels drawn over 
cast-iron plate rails one yard in length by a horse, 
cannot fail to interest those who watch the progress and 
working of railways ; and it most clearly shows the 
great improvements made, and the perseverance which 
has been required to develop the present gigantic rail- 
way system out of such small beginnings. 

In 1801 the Surrey Iron Railway Company obtained 
an Act, and afterwards speedily constructed a tramroad 
from Wandsworth to Croydon ; and Sir Richard Phillips 
wrote: "I found delight in witnessing, at Wandsworth, 
the economy of horse labour on the iron railway, and 
thought such lines should be extended from London 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Holyhead, Milford, Falmouth, 
Yarmouth, Dover, and Portsmouth." The idea that 
railways should be laid over the country was generally 
considered at that time to be perfectly absurd. 

An important tramroad six miles in leugth was 
also laid in Derbyshire, known as the Peak Forest 
line. 

Wrought-iron rails were first used in 1805 by Mr. 0. 
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Nixon, and were laid down at Walbottle Colliery, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. They were 2 feet long, 3 inches 
deep, and had a head li inches wide^ 

Similar wrought-iron rails were laid down at Lord 
Carlisle's Colliery, Tindale Fell, Cfumberland, in 1808, 
but this material did not come into general use. 

In 1815 Mr. Birkinshaw, of the Bedlington Iron 
Works, commenced to roll wrought-iron rails, 15 feet 
in length, 3 inches in depth, and haying a single head 
IJ inches wide ; he supported the rails by chairs placed 
3 feet 9 inches apart. A number of these rails were 
laid down experimentally, but they did not find favour, 
as many persons contended that the narrowness of the 
upper surface would cut grooves in the wheels, a pre- 
ference being therefore shown for the old plate-rail, 
and experience proved that the loads caused the rails to 
bend between the chairs. 

In 1816 a patent (No. 4,067) was obtained by William 
Losh and George Stephenson for a half-lap rail-joint, 
in which the sides of the rails were bevelled away for 
about 2^ inches, so that when the two bevelled ends 
were laid, they formed the same breadth of surface as 
at the other parts of the rail, an iron pin passed 
through the sides of the chair and the halves of the 
two rail ends ; they also suggested a wheel with a broad 
flat flange, suitable to run upon either the plate or edge 
rails. 

• A very useful wrought-iron rail was next manu- 
factured at the Bedlington Iron Works in 1816, which 
consisted of a combination of both the plate and edge 
rails, and having a high outer side and a low one; 
wheels with flanges ran upon the high or edge side, the 
flat wheels on the inner or low-plate side. These rails 
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were in 15 feet leugtliB, 
the ends being dovetailed 
together ; they were eome- 
times spiked directly to 
the Btone blocks, but more 
generally placed in shallow 
chairs, and socured with an 
iron key. 

In October, 1820, Mr. 
Birkinshaw, of the Bed- 
Hngton Iron Works, near 
Darham, obtained a patent 
(No. 4,503) for an im- 
prored mode of rolling 
railway rails (Fig. 1). 

These rails were of 
wrought iron, of the ellip- 
tical, or more generally 
known as the " fish-bel- 
lied " pattern, nominally 
15 feet in length, but from 
measurement the author 
finds them to vary from 
^ inch to 1^ inches more 
than this length. They 
were divided into bear- 
ing lengths of 3 feet be- 
tween the chairs, and, when 
new, weighed 28 lbs. per ', 
yard; they had a single \ 
head only, 2J inches in 
width' The peculiar fea- 
ture was that the underside 
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of the rail was curved. It was considered in the early 
days of railways that extra strength was required 
between the chairs (at c), and that it would give 
uniform strength throughout if the extreme depth of 
the rail at the centre between the chairs was 3^ inches, 
tapering away in a semi-elliptic curve to 2^ inches at 
the chairs (d). 

On one side of the rail a lateral swell was rolled, and 
continued through the whole length ; but on the other 
side it terminated at (e) before reaching the chair, thus 
forming the sections shown at (f). The chairs were of 
cast iron ; on one side a cavity (g) was formed corre- 
sponding to the lateral projection on the rail, on the 
other side of the chair a similar cavity was cast for the 
purpose of receiving a long thin wrought-iron key (h), 
which pressed the projection on the rail into the cavity 
in the chair (g), thus preventing the rail from rising 
upwards. 

Mr. Birkinshaw proposed to weld a number of rails 
into a long continuous rail, but this plan was not tried. 
Mr. George Stephenson highly approved of Birkinshaw's 
" fish-bellied*' rail and adopted it for all his early lines. 
The Stockton and Darlington, and Canterbury and 
Whitstable, had rails weighing 28 lbs. per yard ; on 
the Liverpool and Manchester, and Leicester and 
Swannington, he used 35 lbs., and afterwards 50 lbs. 
on the London and Birmingham. 

On the Liverpool and Manchester, and Leicester and 
Swannington Railways wooden sleepers were used upon 
embankments, and " stone blocks " in cuttings. The 
cross sleepers (a) were placed 3 feet apart between 
centres ; these were of oak, 8 feet 6 inches in length, 
8| inches wide at base, 4^ inches thick, of half-round 
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sectioDy bound at each end with a strong iron hoop^ the 
chairs being fastened to them by two spikes. 

The "gauge of rails '' may here receive attention, as 
the question is constantly asked why 4 feet 8| inches 
was adopted. 

The " wooden way " introduced by Mr. Beaumont at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, about the year 1630, is shown 
Fig. 1 (p. 18). The planks were nailed to cross sleepers, 
the outside width or gauge being 5 feet, in order that 
the ordinary coal-carts of that period could be run on 
the track. 

The cast-iron plate-way introduced at Colebrookdale 
Ironworks, 1767, is shown Fig. 2, the outside width 
of which was also 5 feet. 

Mr. "William Jessop, in 1789, introduced the " edge 
rail ^' (Fig. 3) ; he adhered to the gauge of 6 feet out- 
side, and as in 1794 his rails were made 1} inches wide, 
the width of two rails, or 3^ inches, deducted from the 
5 feet outside measurement, leaves the present 4-foot 
8i-inch^auge thus : — 

Width of line ontside . . • . 5 ft. in. 
Width of two rails (1{ in. each) . • ft. 3J in. 

Leaving width between the rails . . 4 ft. 8^ in. 

It will thus be seen that the origin of the 4-fooi 
8^-inch gauge is due to the fact that in ancient times 
the outside measure was taken, whereas now we take 
the inside measurement. 

All statements as to the allowance of an extra half- 
inch, or that the platelayers* gauges were in fault, are 
absurd and not founded on fact. 

George Stephenson saw no reason to alter the 
gauge, therefore he adopted 4 feet 8J inches for 

c 




Fig. 2. — Railway Gauge. 
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the Stockton and Darlington, and the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railways, and, when considted as to the 
gauge for the Leicester and Swannington, and the 
Canterbury and Whitstable Railways, he replied, 
*^ Make them of the same width ; though they may be 
a long way apart now, depend upon it they will be 
joined together some day/' The "fish-belly" rails, 
15 feet long, were adopted for all these lines. 

The Stockton and Darlington railway scheme was 
one of the important turning points in the railway 
history. George Stephenson was appointed engineer, 
and application was made to Parliament in. 1818 ; 
twice the Bill was rejected, but it passed in 1821, and 
on Tuesday, 27th September, 1825, this, the first publio 
railway in the world, was opened for traffic. The 
engine which drew the first train, and, in fact, the 
only engine the company at that date possessed, was 
constructed by Messrs. Stephenson & Co., for the Stock- 
ton and Darlington line, in 1825, and was named 
" Locomotion." The handbill issued September, 1825, 
announcing the intended opening of the first publio 
railway, proudly and emphatically describes "Loco- 
motion " as " The Company's Locomotive Engine and 
the Engine's Tender.'* It was not at first intended 
to work this railway by locomotives, and some fixed 
engines and ropes had been provided, but the loco- 
motive quickly proved its superiority over all other 
systems. 

The Liverpool and Manchester has been truly desig- 
nated as the Grand British Experimental Railway. 
George Stephenson was in this case also appointed 
engineer, and the line was opened to the public 15th 
September, 1830. Some time before the opening, the 
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question of locomotiye^ or fixed engines and ropes, 
naturally came before the directors, as it was necessary 
to arrange for working the line ; and, notwithstanding 
reports, the directors did not feel able to come to a 
decision, when one of their number — Mr. Harrison — 
proposed, " That a reward be publicly offered for the 
most likely mode of effecting their object ; " and on 
the 20th April, 1829, it was resolved to offer a premium 
of £500 for the best locomotive engine, subject to 
eight conditions as to weight, load, pressure of steam, 
price, &c., and the offer was made on the 25th April. 

October 1st, 1829, was fixed for the trial, but was 
subsequently altered to the 8th, the running ground 
being on the Manchester side of Rainhill Bridge ; and 
the following engines were entered for the prize : — 

Engine. Maker. 

The Rocket Gr. Stephenson. 

The Novelty Braithwaite and Ericsson. 

The Sans Pareil . . . . • Hackworth. 

The Perseverance Burstall. 

The result of the trial (which lasted from the 8th to 
14th October) conclusively proved that the " Rocket ** 
of Mr. Stephenson was the best engine, and the prize 
of £500 was consequently awarded, as it had per- 
formed all the conditions and stipulations required by 
the company. It will thus be seen that the Bainhill 
trials of 1829 settled the locomotive question, and led 
to the introduction of railways throughout the world. 

It has been mentioned that the " elliptical " rail was 
adopted with a view to obtaining imiform strength, 
throughout its length ; experience, however, proved 
that this was not the case in practice, as all the rails 
which broke failed at a point between 7 in. and 9 in. 
from the nearest chair. It was also shown that 
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after one side of the top was worn, the rail could not 
be used on the other without the chairs being taken up 
and turned round ; also that it was very inconvenient 
in practice that chairs could only be placed at certain 
points — that is, at the shallow parts of the rails. 

To avoid these defects a rail was designed having a 
single head, but the under side was made straight and 
parallel to the top : this was known as the '' single 
parallel pattern/' These rails were 15 ft. in length, 
and were secured to the chairs by a ball and key 
fastening; a groove was rolled in one side of the 
rail into which a small cast-iron ball fitted, this ball 
being in turn held firm by a wrought-iron key passing 
through the chair. This system of rail and fastening 
was largely used on the North Midland, Manchester 
and Leeds, Birmingham and Derby Junction, and 
many other lines. Mr. Locke adopted the '^ double 
parallel rails,'' and laid them down on the Grand 
Junction Bailway. These had double heads, and were 
therefore capable of being turned ; they were placed 
in chairs 3 ft. apart, and secured by wooden keys. 
From this description it will at once be seen that Mr. 
Locke's system of 1887 is the one in general use at the 
present day. 

Great difference of opinion existed as to the merits 
of the various forms of rails. The directors of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, being in doubt, 
employed Professor Barlow to conduct a series of 
experiments. He did so, and reported in favour of 
Locke's "double parallel," and against Birkinshaw's 
"fish-bellied" rail, and this report led to the very 
general adoption of the former system. 

Soon after the opening of the Leicester and Swan- 
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nington Railway, which took place 17th July, 1832, 
opinions were expressed against wooden sleepers, 
especially in cuttings. It therefore became the fashion 
to adopt '^ stone blocks,*' and, to consolidate the road- 
bed, it was the general practice to lift each block by 
means of a lever, and allow it to fall several times on 
the seat upon which it was intended ultimately to rest. 
This method of obtaining a firm road was first employed 
by Mr. Stephenson on the Liverpool and Manchester line. 

Nothing can be worse than a rigid permanent way, 
but in the early days of railways this fact was not 
known or understood, consequently very many ideas 
and inventions proved failures. They provided a very 
strong road, but the rigidity was so great that the 
permanent way and rolling-stock were jarred to pieces, 
not worn out by ordinary working, thus clearly show- 
ing that a certain amount of " elasticity " was abso- 
lutely necessary. When Mr. Brunei originally designed 
the permanent way for the Great "Western Railway, a 
peculiar feature was introduced (in addition to the 
broad 7 ft. gauge and the longitudinal sleepers), 
which consisted in the employment of piles driven in 
pairs along the whole length of the way, at intervals 
of 15 ft. ; these piles were of beech, 10 in. diameter, 
12 ft. long, driven down into the earth so that the top 
of each was nearly level with the rails, and to the tops 
of these piles the cross timbers were firmly bolted, 
which in turn held the longitudinal sleepers. This 
plan was carried out in 1838—9 between London and 
Maidenhead, buT; the results very quickly induced Mr. 
Brunei to abandon the piles and lay the timbers on 
the ballast in the ordinary way. 

Practical working soon proved that the "pile 
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system was nearly as rigid as the '' stone block road/' 
and when the ballast subsided, as it constantly did, 
the whole weight was placed upon the piles. 

Another attempt to obtain a firm permanent way 
was made upon the Manchester and Leeds Railway in 
1839. One part of the line passed for some distance 
through a rock cutting, and, instead of using sleepers, 
the solid rock was dressed to a surface, and the chairs 
spiked directly to it. The company's officials con- 
tended, and expected that this portion of line would 
stand firm for ever. However, the road was so rigid 
that if a train passed over it at more than a walking 
pace, rails and springs were broken, and in less than 
three weeks from the opening of the railway orders 
were given for the rails to be taken up and placed 
upon sleepers in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Jesse Hartley constructed some parallel walls 
of granite, upon which he bolted the rails. The rigidity 
was so excessive that rails, tyres, and springs were 
broken daily, and the plan proved a complete failure. 

A report contained in the Leicester and Swanning- 
ton Company's books, dated May, 1842, shows that 
the " stone blocks " which had replaced many of the 
sleepers required constant attention, lifting, packing, 
and keeping to gauge, also that ** the riding over them 
was harder than on the oak sleepers." 

However, " stone blocks " remained in use on many 
lines for a period of over forty years, and some even 
exist in sidings and branches at the present day in 
various parts of the country. 

During the years 1847—51 great attention was 
given to the subject of iron permanent way, it being 
the general opinion at that time that wooden sleepers 
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were of too perisliable a nature. Many inventions 
were tried. The one which appears to have been most 
successful was P. W. Barlow^s patent. This system 
had cast-iron sleepers placed longitudiaally. Each 
sleeper consisted of an inverted trough 4 ft. 8J in. 
long, 1 ft. 1^ in. wide, and 3 in. in height, with the 
chairs upon it, cast in one piece, the wooden keys 
being placed inside; the rails were of iron, 18 ft. long, 
double-headed, and fished at the joints ; the gauge of 
the line was maintained by a wrought-iron transverse 
tie-bar attached to the sleepers. The "iron road" 
was tried upon several sections of the Midland Bail- 
way, especially through tunnels. The first portion 
laid was slightly over a mile in length, and extended 
through the Glenfield Tunnel on theLeicester andSwan- 
nington branch, the next being the Thackley Tunnel, 
Shipley, followed by the Gresley Tunnel, near Burton, 
and many others. Experience quickly proved that this 
system was too hard and rigid^ and, as the weight of 
engines gradually increased, the cast-iron sleepers were 
constantly broken. For a number of years past the 
Glenfield Tunnel was the only remaining portion of 
the iron road in use, and on this account the mouth 
of this tunnel has been constantly visited by engineers 
and others who wished to examine these old links in 
the history of permanent way ; but in March, 1884, 
the removal of the cast-iron road was completed, after 
having been in traffic over thirty-two years. 

The W. H. Barlow " Saddle-back '* wrought-iron rail 
was designed to dispense with sleepers and chairs alto- 
gether, the foot of the rail being considered wide enough 
to obtain the necessary bearing surface upon the ballast, 
the gauge being maintained by wrought-iron tie-rods. 
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The fatal objection to all rails of this type was found 
to be their rigidity, and the great disadvantage of the 
impossibility of properly packing them. 

One of the first requisites for a railway is a good, 
sound permanent way, placed upon a well-drained and 
properly ballasted road-bed. This is a subject of very 
great importance, and deserves far more attention than 
is sometimes bestowed upon it, for there can be no 
doubt that good ballast is to a railway what a good 
foundation is to a building; defective drainage and 
ballast often cause subsidence and lateral deviation, 
increase the cost of maintenance both of road and 
rolling-stock, and, what is far more serioas, will pro- 
bably render the line unsafe and lead to an accident. 

It may often be noticed on badly-drained railways 
that water lies under the sleepers, and that when a train 
passes, mud is thrown up as each sleeper in succession 
sinks under the pressure of every wheel, the fish-joints 
bend and spring back, the rails rise and fall in the 
chairs with a clattering noise, the wooden keys shake and 
often fall out ; thus the permanent way is strained, and 
consequently the trains oscillate considerably. Having 
obtained a good dry road-bed, it is necessary to con- 
sider the requirements of the permanent way and the 
duties it has to fulfil. In the first place, it must be 
strong enough to carry the loads which pass over it, and 
also to resist the lateral action due to speed and oscilla- 
tion, which tends to the " spreading " of the rails. 

It must be specially remembered that when speaking 
of the load on the permanent way the author does not 
refer simply to the total weight of the engine or vehicle, 
but to the maximum weight which is or can be placed 
upon it at any one point ; that is, upon any one pair of 
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wheels. Therefore a heavy engine of 38 or 40 tons, 
haying the weight well distributed over six or eight 
wheels, will not cause as much wear and tear or damage 
to the permanent way as a comparatively light engine 
with a great weight placed on one pair of wheels. Many 
locomotive engines are in use in this country having 
16, 17, and nearly 18 tons resting upon a single pair 
of driving-wheels ; and it is this great concentration of 
weight which forms the principal difficulty which per- 
manent-way engineers have to overcome. 

Rails may be considered as girders ; they must have 
strength enough to carry the load which rolls over 
them, and sufficient bearing upon the chairs ; the chairs 
must have a good bearing to prevent their being crushed 
down into the sleepers, and in like manner the sleepers 
must have surface enough to prevent their being crushed 
into the ballast ; the spikes and tree-nails must resist all 
lateral action and maintain the gauge of the line. Per- 
manent way, therefore, must be strong and firm, but at 
the same time possessing a certain amount of elasticity ; 
it is very necessary that the elasticity should be uniform 
throughout, and not a system of alternate elasticity and 
rigidity, in which it serves to aggravate the rigidity by 
causing a succession of jumps and jerks. 

Previously to the year 1847 rail-joints were placed 
over sleepers in joint-chairs, which were wider than the 
ordinary ones. The joint thus made was never satis- 
factory, and upon several occasions the keys fell out of 
the joint-chairs, and trains or vehicles left the line in 
consequence. The well-known "fish-plates'' were intro- 
duced by Mr. Bridges Adams in 1847, and it is hardly 
necossary to point out that they are very successful, 
and are now in universal use. 
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About the year 1847 great difference of opinion 
existed as to the advantages of the '^ suspended fish- 
joint," and of the "joint supported by a sleeper." 
Engineers had become so used to the supports placed 
under the joints that great objections were raised to 
fish-plates and joints suspended between two sleepers, 
and several inventions were tried with a view to obtain 
a compromise. Mr. Samuel introduced a bracket-chair, 
which was largely used. It consisted of a chair and 
fish-plate combined, the fish on one side being cast with 
the chair and an ordinary fish-plate placed on the other 
side, four bolts being employed in the ordinary way. 
A somewhat similar chair and fish-plate combined was 
afterwards introduced by Mr. Adams, who also designed 
a modification of the joint-chair and fish-plate capable 
of uniting the ends of rails of different heights and 
sections, but they have given place to the usual fish- 
joint. 

There can be no question that the suspended fish- 
joint gives greater elasticity, and renders the deflection 
of every part of the permanent way as uniform as pos- 
sible imder the weight of a passing train. The author 
has for a long time directed the attention of permanent- 
way engineers to a matter which on many railways 
requires improvement, namely, the positions of sleepers 
on each side of a rail-joint. To obtain a good sound 
road a chair and sleeper should be placed on each side 
of a joint as near as possible to the fish-plates ; from 
the joints of the rails to the centre of the nearest chair 
on either side should never be more than 12 or 13 inches. 
Doubtless many of my readers often see sleepers brought 
close up to the joint on one side, whilst the centre of 
the next sleeper may bo 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches on the 
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other Bide. This is a common, but at the same time an 
objectionable practice. To obtain a smooth road uni- 
formity of elasticity and deflection is very necessary, 
for if the deflection be not equal throughout, pitching 
motion is at once created, followed by violent oscilla- 
tion, which is detrimental to the permanent way itself 
and injurious to the locomotives and rolling-stock. It 
has already been mentioned that the system of fastening 
rails by wooden keys was originally introduced by Mr. 
Locke upon the Grand Junction Railway ; Mr. Barlow 
afterwards invented a hollow wrought-iron key of a 
similar shape to the usual wooden one ; those were tried 
for a short time, but their use proved that elasticity in 
keys was absolutely necessary. 

A large number of other systems were tried, and 
proved failures solely on account of their extreme 
rigidity. The position of rail-keys has recently engaged 
considerable attention, in consequence of the change 
made by the Midland Railway Company. 

On the majority of lines the keys have always been 
placed outside the rails, and previously to the year 1850 
this was the usual plan ; at that time, and during the 
ten following years, the Midland Company employed 
both the "outside" and "inside" systems, and found 
that the keys placed " outside " came out of the chairs 
to a serious extent ; on some occasions three and even 
four consecutive keys were found to be out, the result 
being that there was nothing to prevent the train from 
"spreading the road" to a dangerous extent, and cases 
did actually occur of vehicles leaving the line in conse- 
quence. The company therefore, in 1860-1, considered 
that the inside position was to be preferred, as if the 
keys should come out there would be no danger, the 
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gauge of the line being maintained by tbe outer jaw of 
the chair, and not by the key. It was also considered 
that platelayers would more conveniently examine their 
lengths of permanent way when they could see the keys 
of both rails at one time. 

The inside keys gave general satisfaction for several 
years, and there was no doubt that the system made a 
good strong road ; the question is whether it was not 
too strong, amounting to rigidity, for since the weight 
of engines and rolling-stock has increased, the number 
of broken chairs has become a very serious matter for 
consideration and attention. 

Complaints have for a long time been made that 
Midland trains appear to run " harder " and more 
" noisily " than those of some other lines. 

One cause of " noise " is doubtless to be found in the 
inside keys, and another in the low system of ballast- 
ing. The recent decision of the Midland Company to 
adopt outside instead of inside keying has called atten- 
tion to the whole question of permanent way, and pro- 
moted considerable discussion in engineering circles. 
The advocates of the inside and outside systems appear 
to have been very equally divided, and powerful argu- 
ments have been brought forward upon each side ; but 
it must be admitted that the introduction of wood 
between the rail and chair will provide the necessary 
elasticity which is so evidently required to prevent the 
continual breakage of chairs. 

Experiments are being made to obtain some really 
good system of preventing keys working out of the 
chairs. Several plans are being practically tested 
upon parts of road with the heaviest traffic. Good 
results have been attained by the use of the chairs 
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wLIcli are roughed or have teetli on the inner side of 
the jaw. 

It will be noticed upon many railways that the 
sleepers and the undersides of the rails are covered 
with ballast. This tends very materially to insure 
quiet running ; but, on the other hand, in rainy 
seasons it keeps the permanent way in a wet state, 
unless very well drained. The Midland Company 
adopted the plan of never allowing the ballast to cover 
the sleepers, thus insuring a dry road, but at the same 
time a noisy one. This plan is now abandoned, and 
the ballast is being raised upon all relaid portions of 
the line, which, together with the outside keys, has had 
the desired effect of reducing noise and vibration. In 
shunting-yards and sidings the ballast should always 
be raised (both between the rails and in the six-foot 
way) to the level of, or very little below, the top of the 
rail. Many guards and shunters are annually killed 
and injured by catching their feet against the tops of 
the rails when stepping under the buffers of waggons, 
either to couple or uncouple them, and, of course, any 
slip made at such a critical moment is almost certain to 
result in serious consequences ; and, as the raising of 
the ballast to the required level in shunting-yards is 
such a very simple and inexpensive matter, it is to be 
hoped the companies will do all in their power to 
reduce the danger as far as possible. At the present 
time permanent way may be divided into two classes : — 

1. The cross-sleeper road in general use. 

2. The longitudinal system used on the Great 
Western Railway. 

Rails may be considered under four classes : — 
1. Single or bull-headed. 
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2. Double-headed. 

3. Bridge pattern. 

4. Yignole's pattern. 

Yarious companies make differences in detail, but 
the Midland may be selected as a fair example of the 
ordinary 4-foot 8|-inch gauge, cross- sleeper road, as 
follows : — The rails are of steel, "buU-headed," 30 feet 
long, 5f inches deep, width of top 2f inches, weighing 
85 lbs. to the yard, having a sectional area of 8 square 
inches, and are laid with an inclination of 1 in 20 
towards the inside, or four-foot way. The chairs are 
of cast iron, each weighing 50 lbs., and are fastened to 
the sleepers by two iron spikes and two oak tree-nails. 
The sleepers are rectangular, 9 feet long, 10 inches 
wide, 5 inches thick, weighing 134 lbs. each, and placed 
at a distance of 3 feet apart between centres, except at 
the joints, where they are only 2 feet 2 inches apart. 
The fish-plates are upon the clip pattern — that is, they 
clip the rail by nearly meeting under it. They weigh 
40 lbs. per pair, and the four bolts 1*68 lbs. each. To 
obtain correct data, the materials have been carefiilly 
weighed, and it is found that .one yard of permanent 
way averages— 

Steel 170 

"Wronghtiion 14*9 

Cast iron 110 

Wood 161-9 

Total . . . 446-8 

Double-headed rails, capable of being turned, are in 
use on many railways ; the general details of road are, 
however, very similar to the above. 

" Turned *' rails should never be used on any 
passenger line, both on account of the jar caused by 
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running over tlie chair-marks^ and also the increased 
liability of a rail to break when turned. The longitu- 
dinal system of sleepers was employed by Mr. Brunei 
for the broad gauge Great Western Railway, and was 
afterwards adopted in all cases where the seven-foot 
gauge was laid. The longitudinal timbers or baulks 
are of yellow pine, creosoted; they are rectangular, 
14 inches wide, 7 inches thick, varying in length from 
25 to 35 feet, and weighing about 40 lbs. per cubic 
foot ; the gauge is maintained by transoms secured to 
the longitudinals by tie-bolts or iron-straps. The rails 
are of steel, of the " bridge pattern," varying in length 
from 18 to 30 feet, and in weight from 62 to 68 lbs. 
per yard. The 68-lb. rails have a sectional area of 
7 square inches, and are 6^ inches wide at the foot, 
and 3 inches high ; they have a continuous bearing on 
the longitudinal timbers, to which they are fastened 
by fang-bolts passing through holes in the flanges. It 
has been found that the rails are in time pressed into 
the timbers, and, to avoid injury to the latter, packing 
1 inch thick of yellow pine is generally placed under 
the rails. May, 1892, witnessed the *' death of 
the broad gauge," and the conversion of the Great 
Western Railway to the national 4-foot 8^-inch 
gauge. The Vignole's system is only employed to a 
limited extent, and consists of a single-headed rail with 
a flat foot. It is used either with or without chairs^ 
on either cross or longitudinal sleepers. During the 
year 1891, 256 broken rails were reported ; of these 
88 were double-headed, 144 single or buU-headed, and 
9 were of the bridge pattern, and 23 Vignole's pattern. 
Of the double-headed rails, 62 had been turned, 30 rails 
were made of iron, and 226 of steel. 
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The old system of slide points has long ago become 
extinct upon all railways, but may still be seen in use 
on temporary lines and colliery sidings. By this 
arrangement a single pair of rails was fastened at one 
end by bolts, the other ends being capable of being 
moved sideways, so as to connect with two, three, or 
even four lines of way. The present form of points 
consists of two outer or fixed stock rails, and two inner 
or movable switch rails, tapered to a point or tongue. 
These point rails are fixed at the heel-end by either a 
pair of fish-plates or a heel-chair. Points, although 
of one construction, are known under various names, 
according to the position in which they are employed. 
Facing, trailing, slip, double slip, leading, cross-over, 
safety and catch points, their names clearly indicating 
their several uses. Facing points at junctions, and 
leading points from goods lines or sidings to main 
passenger lines, should always be provided with lock- 
ing bars and bolts, and be properly interlocked with 
the signals giving permission for a train to run in any 
desired direction. Crossings are of two kinds, the 
ordinary rails cut and joined, and cast-steel crossings 
complete in one piece. Crossings deserve far more 
attention than they sometimes receive, for if check- 
rails are allowed to become loose, and crossings to get 
out of position, it is a very easy matter for the leading 
wheel of an engine to strike and mount the fixed point 
of the crossing, thus throwing a train off the line ; as 
was the case at Wennington Junction on the Midland 
Railway, 11th August, 1880, when eight persons were 
killed, and a very large number seriously injured. 
There is a common but very dangerous practice in use 
on some lines, of laying rails round curves tight to 
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gauge, that is, at a less width thaa 4 feet 8| inches. 
Many accidents have been thus caused, and the author 
finds that nothing conduces to easy and safe running 
on curves so much as a little extra width in the gauge. 
All sharp curves of ten chains radius and under should 
be provided with a check-rail placed round the inner 
side ; the outer rail should be sufficiently super-elevated, 
and the speed of trains carefully reduced and regulated* 
Engines having a long rigid wheel base ought not to 
be employed on lines having sharp curves. The super- 
elevation of the outer rail is usually determined by the 

following formula : W .. f^> p = elevation of outer 

rail in inches. Where W = gauge in feet, V =: 
velocity of train in miles per hour, and It = radius of 
curve in feet. 

The following table and diagram proves of great 
practical value in determining the proper '' cant," or 
super-elevation, to be given to the outer rail in curves 
ranging from 10 to 200 chains radius. 




Fig. 3. — ^Railway Curve. 



I 
I 
I 



Take a 66-foot tape and stretch it along the inner 
rail of the inside of the curve (from 1 to 2 on the 
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annexed diagram), then with a role measure the distance 
in inches between the tape and the inner edge of the 
rail to obtain the offset, 3 to 4. 

The following table gives the offsets, radius of curves 
in chains, and the proper '^ cant '^ of outside rail : — 



Length of Off- 
set marked 8 
to 4 in inches. 




Corresponding 

radios of cnrre 

in chains. 


Oaterrailto 

be raised, 

inohM. 


10 . . . . 10 . 


. Zh 


?: 








15 . . . 
20 . . , 




:? 


H ' 








. 30 . . . 




. 2} 


4 . 








40 . . , 




. 2} 


2 . 








60 . . , 




. 2| 


If . 








. 60 . . . 




2 


if . 








. 70 . 




IJ 


H ' 






, , 


. 80 . . , 




if 


1 








. 100 . 




ij 


|: 








. 120 . 
. 140 . 
, 160 . 
. 200 . 




! 1 



Having measured the " offset,'* look for the corre- 
sponding distance in the first column of table, opposite 
to which, in the second column, will be found the radius 
of the curve in chains, and, in the third column, the 
'' cant " showing how much the outer rail must be raised 
above the inside one. 

If we take a case in which the " offset *' is found to 
be 2 inches, the table gives the radius as equal to 
60 chains, and the outer rail must be raised 2 J inches. 
The super-elevation must, of course, be gradually 
attained as the curve is approached, and must run out 
gradually after passing from the curve to the straight 
line. 
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Points and Crossings. 
An Ordinary Double Line Junction. 

SeTeral cases have recently occarred in which engine 
wheels have struck points or crossings, and thrown 
trains ofi the line (as described p. 33). 

Fig. 4 illustrates an ordinary junction of two double 
lines of railway. At the right-hand side will be seen 
two pairs of points; the pair marked (1) are facing 
points, and cause trains to diverge; those marked (2) 
are trailing points, and permit traffic to converge. 
The fixed rail (3) against which the switch closes, is 
the stock rail. The movable rail (4) is the switch, the 
wide or fixed end is the heel, and the thin end the 
point or tongue of the switch. A common or Y cross- 
ing (5) consists of two rails joined together in the form 
of a letter V (6), and two wing-rails (7). 

The wing-raUs at a common crossing only carry the 
wheels until they are transferred to the V point, the 
remainder of tbe rail being simply a check-rail; a 
common check-rail (8) is placed on the opposite side to 
a Y crossing, its object being to keep one wheel in its 
true and proper position, so as to render it impossible 
for the flange on the other wheel upon the same axle 
to strike the Y point. 

The crossing of the down main, and up branch line, 
forms a '^ diamond '^ (9). Some engineers and plate- 
layers are in the habit of describing all the four cross- 
ings at the comers of this " diamond,^' as " diamond 
crossings.'^ This is an error which frequently causes 
much confusion. The four crossings are all part of one 
diamond, but the two crossings, one at either end (5), are 
Y crossings, and only the two at the sides (10) are 
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diamond crossings. A diamond crossing (10) consists 
of a wing rail (11) upon which the wheels run, two 
diamond points (12) which receive the wheels from the 
wing rail, and a winged check rail (13) upon which no 
wheel runs, its object simply being to check the flanges 
and keep them clear of the diamond points (12). When 
a gang of platelayers commences to put in a double line 
junction, the following special rails are required in 
addition to the usual railway rails : — 

Herded. 

4 stockrails 3 

4 switch rails . • • • . 4 

4 y points 6 

8 wing rails 7 

4 oonunon dieck-rails . . • . 8 

2 complete diamond crossings • • 10 
consisting of — 

2 wing rails 11 

4 diamond points 12 

2 winged check-rails .... 13 

The system of check-rails shown (Fig. 4) appears 
so perfect that it would seem impossible for the flange 
of a wheel to go wrong, but, unfortunately, facts prove 
that a very slight defect will cause an accident. If 
a Y crossing, or a diamond crossing, be out of gauge, 
out of order, or be allowed to sink below its proper 
level, or if the check-rail on the opposite side be loose 
or out of truth, the flange upon the leading wheel of an 
engine will strike and mount the point of the crossing 
instead of passing to the side. If the wheels of an 
engine be out of gauge, if the flanges be worn sharp, if 
an engine have a broken or defective leading spring, or 
an axle-box set fast in the horn-plates or the weight 
improperly distributed upon the wheels, the striking of 
a V or a diamond point is almost certain to follow : 
indeed^ the author has examined the wrecks of various 
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accidents, several of wluch have been due either to one 
or other of the aboye-mentioned possible causes. There 
is a common but very dangerous practice in use on 
some lines, of laying rails round curyes, and also points 
and crossings tight to gauge, that is, less than the 
proper 4 feet 8^ inches, and many of the *' unexplained " 
runs off are due to this fact. Points and crossings 
should be absolutely true to gauge, and round curyes 
nothing conduces so much to easy and safe running as 
a little extra width in the gauge. The super-eleyation 
of the outer rail of a curve is most important for safety, 
but, unfortunately, at a junction super-elevation cannot 
be applied, therefore it follows that trains passing over 
a sharp curved j auction should have their speed re- 
duced. Many accidents occur in which engines* strike 
crossing^ at junctions, but, upon examination, no cause 
can be seen ; the junction looks perfectly true and right. 
This is due to the weight of the engine bending the 
road, or causing parts of it to sink, and- then when the 
engine has passed the line springs back right again, 
thus showing that the proper way to examine points 
and crossings is to actually see an engine passing over 
them, in addition to the usual measuring and gauging. 

Scissors Crossings. 

'* Scissors " crossings are employed at large stations, 
such as Carlisle, Crewe, Derby, &c., to assist in the 
speedy marshalling of passenger trains. They may be 
described as two cross-over-roads, crossing each other 
in the reverse direction ; it therefore follows that a 
scissors crossing gives communication between two sets 
of rails, by means of facing-points, in any direction. 
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Steel Sleepers, 

In concluding this chapter, reference should be made 
to the steel permanent way, designed by Mr. F. W. 
Webb as a substitute for the usual system of wooden 
sleepers and cast-iron chairs. The sleepers are by 
preference of the ordinary trough section, and the 
chairs are riveted to them. The chairs, which form 
the chief feature of the design, are made from the crop 
ends of steel rails. These are first rolled into fiat bars, 
and then cut and stamped into shape with a bulge in 
the middle of their width, so as to give strength to the 
jaws, and also to form a recess into which the wooden 
key may expand, and so prevent it from working out. 
It will be noticed that each chair is made up of two 
angle brackets and a packing piece, which serves to 
keep the rail from injuring the sleeper. Another 
feature is the placing between the sleeper and the chair 
pieces of paper or canvas, dipped in tar or asphalte, to 
keep out any moisture and to prevent sliding or 
working between the chair and the packing, and the 
packing and the sleeper. It is claimed for the system 
that it seems to offer every advantage for economy and 
simplicity of manufacture ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that if it were generally adopted the cost of pro- 
duction would be greatly reduced. It would also be 
essential, as far as possible, to introduce one standard 
form of sleeper, and one standard form of punching, 
so that companies wishing to adopt steel sleepers may 
go into the market for them, as they would for a piece 
of timber for the same purpose, and not have to ask 
the manufacturers to alter their rolls or their machinery 
for punching the holes for every small order required. 
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The experiments with this form of permanent way 
commenced in May, 1880, and the North- Western 
Company has now 32,174 of the sleepers in use, and it 
is reported that those laid down six years ago are 
giving good results. With regard to first cost, this 
system is stated to compare favourably with the cost of 
the ordinary plan. A hollow steel spring key has also 
been tried by Mr. Webb. There can be no question 
that Mr. Webb's steel permanent way forms a very 
strong and sound road, but the subject of its rigidity is 
an all-important matter for consideration. Opinions 
differ very widely, and in the absence of necessary 
data, it is essential that some experiments should be 
made upon the subject before a correct estimate can be 
arrived at with reference to the probable success of 
steel permanent way. 

The author has recently examined the steel sleepers 
of Messrs. Cabry and Kinch, which have for some time 
been tried upon the North-Eastem Railway, fully 
20,000 being in use (Fig. 5). 

It will be seen that the rail is flat-footed, and that 
the sleeper is an inverted trough. The rail is held by 
jaws and studs, and a key. At our examination we 
were shown that the jaws and studs are formed by 
hydraulic pressure out of the substance of the sleeper. 
The inward inclination of the rail is obtained by press- 
ing up to the requisite angle that part of the sleeper 
which is immediately under the foot of the rail, instead 
of bending the whole sleeper upwards from the centre^ 
This enables the sleeper to be laid horizontally. 

The rail is placed in position by slightly tilting it, 
and passing one side of the flange under the inner (or 
longer) jaw, sufficient space being allowed for the out- 
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side of tlie flange to clear the shorter jaw^ and then by 
sliding it under the shorter jaw, when the wedge-shaped 
steel split key is inserted under the longer jaw, and 
firmly driven. It will thus be seen that the flange is 
overlapped by both jaws of the sleeper, and it is claimed 
that the rail cannot be forced out of them by the side 
pressure of the wheels of a passing train, even should 
the keys be displaced. 

These sleepers weigh 150 lbs. each, and the cost per 
mile of steel road is about £200 more than when 
ordinary sleepers are used. 

Cost of Permanent Way. 

The North Eastern Bailway Company has caused a 
statement to be prepared showing in detail the exact 
cost of one mile of single line of road as laid on its 
railway, with 90 lbs. bull-headed steel rails and ordi- 
nary chairs and wood sleepers, exclusive of ballasting 
(see p. 44). 
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CHAPTER III. 

Railway Signalling. 

The latest official information with reference to the 
signalling of railways in the United Kingdom is to be 
found in the Board of Trade Returns upon the arrange- 
ments and systems of working on the 31st December, 
1891, the details being given imder two headings : (1) 
The interlocking and concentration of signal and point 
levers ; (2) the systems upon which the lines are worked 
relating to the block system, &c. 

The details are minute and voluminous, but the facts 
can be seen at a glance upon reference to the following 
tabulated statements. 

Table No. 1 shows that the levers require "con- 
centration " in 2,734 cases, and "interlocking" in 2,534 
instances ; also, that no less than 1,830 pairs of " safety 
points " are requisite. From table No. 2 it will be seen 
that the total length of line open for passenger traffic 
was 19,138 miles, of which 16,249 miles were worked 
on the absolute block system. There are 858 miles of 
single railway upon which only one engine at one time, 
or two coupled together, are allowed : thus leaving a 
balance of 2,031 miles which are still worked upon in- 
efficient principles, and requiring the introduction of 
the absolute block system. 
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INTERLOCKING OF SIGNALS. 
SmocABY No. 1. — ^To 31st Dbgehbeb, 1891. 



Englaud and 

Wales . . . 

SGoUand . . . 

Ireland . . . 

Total United ) 

Kingdom. / 



Number of cases in which 
any passenger line is con- 
nected with, or crossed on 
the leyel by 





% 


• 


• 


4) 


a 


sl 


'^ 




1 


ba 


fii 


^s 


& 


& 


5- 



5 



4,714 
862 
456 



6,032 



1,699 
264 
111 



18,917 
3,352 
1,403 



2,074 



23,672 



5 






I 



7,590 

1,196 

293 



9,079 



Number of ca«eB in which the usnal re- 
qnirements of the Inspectinff Officers of 
the Board of Trade have or have not 
been complied with in the following 
respects : — 



Concentra- 
tion of signal 
and point 
levers. 



Have. 



31,612 
5,021 
1,490 



Have 
not. 



1,308 
653 
773 



38,123 2,734 



Interlocking 
of signal and 
point levers. 



Have. 



31,781(1,139 



Have 
not. 



5,007 
1,535 



38,323 



667 
728 



Addition of 

safety points 

incase of 

goods lines 

and sidings. 



Have. 



19,710 

3,231 

975 



2,534 23,916 



Have 
not. 



906 
385 
539 



1,830 



THE ABSOLUTE BLOCK SYSTEM. 
SxTMUABT No. 2.'— To 31ST Decskbeb, 1891. 





Total Length of Railway 

Opened for Passenger 

Traffic. 


Distance Worked on the 
Absolute Block System. 


Doable. 


Single. 


Double. 


Single. 


England and Wales 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 

United Kingdom . 

Total . . . 


Miles. 

9,044 

1,259 

606 


MilA. 
4,368 
1,662 
2,209 


Miles. 

8,979 

1,25$ 

415 


Miles. 

3,939 
864 
796 


10,909 


8,229 


10,650 


5,599 

-y 


19,138 


16,249 



The following table gives in detail tiie facts relating 
to the more important railways, from whieB it will be 
seen that some of the principal lines have made con- 
^derable progress :— 
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Total Length of 


Distance worked 




line Open 


npoi 


itbe 




for Paaeenger 


Absolute Block 


Bailway. 


Traffic. 
SlBt Dec., 1891. 


Brvtem. 
8l8t Dec., 1891. 


Double. 


Single. 


Double. 


Single. 


 


Miles. 


MUes. 


MUes. 


MUes. 


Glieshire Lines 


116 


4 


116 


4 


Fnmess 


72J 


35 


72J 


it^ 


Great Eastern 


532 


502 


532 


479 


Great Northern . 


586 


181 


586 


143 


Great Northern and Great 










Eastern Joint 


112 


5 


112 


5 


Great "Western 


1,078 


1,157 


1,078 


1,050 


Ijancashire and Yorkshire 


456 


16 


456 


9 


Liondon and North-Western . 


1,428 


308 


1,428 


302 


L.&N.-W.&G.W. Joint . 


112 


45 


112 


45 


London and South-Western . 


637 


203 


637 


203 


London, Brighton, and South 










Coast .... 


340 


121 


340 


121 


London, Chatham, and Dover 


176 


10 


176 


10 


Manchester, Sheffield, and 










Lincolnshire • 


277 
1,015 


3 

265 


276 
1,011 


201 


Midland .... 


North-Eastem 


980 


442 


976 


428 


North Staffordshire 


150 


18 


149 


18 


Sonth-Eastem 


363 


41 


363 


41 


Somerset and Dorset Joint . 


21 


83 


21 


83 


Taff Vale .... 


58 


15 


12 


2 > 


Caledonian . . . ' . 


459 


307 


459 


231 


Glasgow and South- Western . 


237 


74 


236 


60 


Great North of Scotland 


32 


281 


32 


276 


Highland .... 


7 


412 


7 


1 


North British 


468 


461 


468 


188 


Great Northern of L^land . 


137 


382 


94 


66 


Great Soathem and Western . 


208 


313 


103 


113 


Midland Great Western . 


161 


279 


161 


84 



Early History of the Block System. 

As soon as the electric telegrapli was invented, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) William Fothergill Cooke, and his 
coadjutor Wheatstono, saw its value as a means of 
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regulating and controlling the working of trains, and 
as early as December, 1839, they induced the Great 
Western Bailway Company to telegraph the arrival 
and departure of its trains from station to station 
between Paddington, West Drayton, and Hanwell, and 
if a second train should arrive at any telegraph station 
before the previous train was telegraphed as "arrived," 
it was stopped by signals and detained until such 
message was received. This was to all intents and 
purposes the object and spirit of what we now designate 
the Block System. In the year 1841 Messrs. Cooke 
and Wheatstone introduced independent instruments for 
controlling the trains in order to show at a glance if the 
line was clear or blocked. On the left-hand top corner 
of the instruments they printed the word " stop,'* and 
on the right-hand " go on " ; they also provided a brass 
pin in order to hold over the handle and consequently 
the needle, to either side ; they further added an electric 
bell to call attention. The invention of the block 
system, as used at the present day, was, therefore, 
practically completed by Cooke and Wheatstone in 
1841, and Mr. Cooke published his book, " Telegraphic 
Railways,*' in 1842. 

The Cooke and Wheatstone block system was put 
into use between Norwich and Yarmouth in 1844, and 
the instruments, instead of having the words " stop " 
and " go on," had " line clear '' and " line blocked." 

During the winter of 1843-4 an accident occurred 
upon the Lickey Incline on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway, and by the advice of Mr. J. E. 
MacConnell, the Company's Locomotive Supenntendent, 
block working was carried out by complete telegraph 
messages. The following extract from the book used to 
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record these messages is interesting : — Black well, for 
instance, telegraphed : 

" The Bristol goods is approaching here/' 

Bromsgrove replied : 
" Bight, let her come." 

Before the goods train could have reached the foot 
of the incline, Blackwell telegraphed : 

" The Bristol passenger is approaching.^ 

To which Bromsgrove replied : 

" Keep her back — goods not here yet." 

But in a few more minutes a further reply was 
Bent : — 

" Eight now, send her on." 

The telegraph engineer of the South Eastern Rail- 
way in 1851 carried out the block working by means 
of a code of rings on the bell, and did not employ dial 
instruments. 

The London and North-Western Railway in 1853 
added a third position to the block instruments, and 
then had "line clear," "train on line," also "line 
blocked " when the needle was in the vertical position ; 
the telegraph wires were brought down the posts so 
that in case of a breakdown of a train the driver or 
guard could run to a post and cut the wire, and block 
either one or both lines, as necessary. 

In 1855 the South-Eastem Company adopted a form 
of block instrument having a miniature semaphore 
signal with two arms instead of needles. 

The North London Railway Company in 1858 tried 
the self-acting block system of Baronowski between 
Hackney and Kingsland. Fpon a train passing over 
a lever arrangement the signal was put up to danger, 
and when the train arrived at a distance of 1,100 yards 
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further, another set of levers took off the signal in the 
rear. The inventor claimed that it was, of course, 
cheap and required no signalmen ; it worked well for 
a time, and then failed and caused a serious collision. 
Whitworth introduced another form of working the 
block system, but one of his signals failed at Radcliffe 
Bridge in 1859, and another at Clayton Tunnel in 
1861, when twenty-three passengers were killed and 
one hundred and seventy-six injured. 

The Block System Described. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the object of 
the absolute block system is to maintain a certain 
interval of space between all trains, instead of the un- 
certain interval of time as formerly in use. 

The line is divided into sections varying in length 
from a few chains to four or five miles, according to 
the amount of traffic that has to be passed over it. A 
signal box is placed at the termination of each section, 
and is provided with two electric bells and four block 
telegraph instruments, one bell and two instruments. 
Fig. 6, being for working the up and down traffic in 
fiach direction. Each signal-box is further provided 
with up and down " Distant,'' "Home," and "Start- 
ing " signals, and " Lie By " or shunting sidings are 
constructed at such places as it is found necessary to 
allow a fast or important train to pass a slow train. 

For the purpose of illustrating the course to be 
adopted in signalling by the block telegraph : A, B, 0, 
and D, Fig. 7 (Plate I.) are supposed to represent four 
consecutive block boxes upon a portion of a double line 
of railway, and the process of signalling a train is as 
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follows : — On tlie approacli of a train to A, the signal- 
man there will call the attention of B, and then give the 
proper " Is line clear P " bell and dial signals. The 
signalman at B^ after haying ascertained that the line is 
clear for the train to run upon, must repeat the signals, 
and when he has received the necessary intimation from 
A that he has repeated the dial signal correctly, which 
information must not be given by A until the bell signal 
has also been correctly repeated, he must peg the 

Kg. 6.— THE BLOCK SYSTEM. 

BZAGBAHS OF DiALS OF InBTBTTMENTS (NbEDLE l'^.r.EBN). 

Up Line. Down Line. 



TRAIN ON 
UNE. 



LINE. 
CLEAR 




TRAIN ON 
LINE 



LINE 
CLEAR 




needle to " Line clear." The train may then be dis- 
patched from A. 

As soon as the train has passed A, the signalman 
there must call the attention of, and give the bell 
signal, ** Train entering section," to B, and the signal- 
man at B must acknowledge the signal and unpeg the 
needle. The signalman at A must then give to B the 
proper " Train entering section " dial signal, and when 
the signalman at B has acknowledged that signal and 
received the necessary intimation from A that his 
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acknowledgment is correct^ lie must peg tlie needle to 
" Train on line/^ and then call the attention of, and give 
the " Is line clear ? " signal to C. As soon as the train 
has passed B, it must be signalled, as above directed, to 
C, and the signalman at C must in like manner caU the 
attention of, and forward the '^Is line clear P'^ signals, 
to D, and so on throughout the block system. 

If the second train should arrive at a signal-box before 
the preceding one has been signalled as '' Out of section,^' 
it must be brought to a stand and detained at the start- 
ing-signal until such time as the section ahead is clear. 

Obstruction Danger Signal. 

If after permission has been given for a train to ap- 
proach, it is found necessary, in consequence of a break- 
down obstructing the line, or from any other cause, 
that the train should be stopped at the post in the rear, 
the Obstruction Danger bell signal (6 rings) must be 
forwarded to the post in the rear. The signalman 
receiving such signal must immediately exhibit the 
Danger signal at his signals to stop the approaching 
train ; and after taking the necessary measures to stop 
the train, he must give the bell signal, " Signal given in 
error — train last signalled not coming,'^ and must not 
allow the train to proceed until the signals have been 
again made and acknowledged as directed. 

For many years the codes of signals on different 
lines were separate and distinct, and at junctions there 
was the difficulty and danger of one man having to 
work two or more different codes. This was the cause 
of the serious accident atOanonbury Tunnel, and led to 
the companies parties to the Clearing House adopting 
a more uniform system, which came into use October 
to December, 1884, 
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For the purposes of illustration, the Midland, Great 
Northern, and Great Western signal codes are here 
appended : — 

MIDLAND. 

WHEN THE NEEDLE OP THE INSTRUMENT OP THE SECTION 
AHEAD IS IN THE VERTICAL POSITION THE LINE MUST 
BE CONSIDERED BLOCKED. 

When the instruments are not in use, the handles 
must always be kept upright, so that the needles may 
stand in the vertical position. The needle and bell 
signals must be made slowly and distinctly, and the 
hand must be removed from, the handle the moment 
the signal has been sent. The handles must not be 
touched, except when signals are being forwarded or 
acknowledged. Signalmen, on setting the needle to 
" Train on line," or " Line clear," must take care that 
it is firmly and completely pegged over. 

Signal lights : red, stop ; green, all right. 

The block instruments must not be used for con- 
versing. 

BELL SIGNALS. 

To call attention 1 beat of the bell 

Ib line clear for stopping goods or mineral train, \ 

ballast train requiring to stop in section, or f o v^ f 

platelayers* lorry requiring to pass through ( ** beats „ 

tunnel? / 

Is line clear for passenger, break-down van, or ) 

empty carriage train ?....)*»» » 
Is ]ine clear for fish, meat, cattle, express goods, | 

empty figh. vehicle, through goods, mineral, > 5 „ „ 

or ballast train, or light engine ? . . ) 

Train entering section 2 ,, ,, 

Obstruction danger signal 6 „ „ 

Stop and examine train 7 ,, „ 

Signal given in error, train last signalled not ) ^ 

coming ......./>» »> 

Train passed without tail lamp (to post in advance) 9 , , , , 

Train divided 10 i> »• 

Shunt train for following train to pass • . 11 ., „ 
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Train or yehides running away on wrong line 

8ection clear and station or junction blocked 

Train or Tehicles running away on proper line . 14 

Opening of si^al post 15 

Testing bell bignal 16 

Closing of signal post . . . . • .17 

Time signal 18 

Ltampman or fog-signalman required . • .19 
Testmg controlled signals . . . • .20 



12 beats of the bell 
13 



y9 
>> 

9t 
t9 

ft 
}> 
}) 



8 



DUL SIGNALS. 

Signal correctly repeated .... 
Is line clear for fast passenger train ? . 
Is line clear for slow passenger train P 
Is line clear for express goods or cattle train P 
Is line clear for Ihrough goods, mineral, or ) 

ballast train, or light engine P . . / 
Is line clear for stopping goods or mineral \ 

trainP / 

Is line clear for ballast train requiring to \ 

stop in section, or platelayers' lorry > 

requiring to jyass through tunnel P . ) 

Testing dial signal 16 

Signal incorrectly repeated .... 
Fast passenger train entering section . 
Slow passenger train entering section . 
Express goods or cattie train entering^ 

section i 

Through goods, mineral, or ballast traxD^ ) 

or light engine entering section . ) ^ 
Stopping goods or mineral train entering ) 

section J 

Train passed without tail lamp (to post in ) 

rear) f ^ 

Testing dial signal 16 

Train out of section 2 



1 beat of needle to right 
3 beats 

4 
5 



if 



1 beat 

3 boats 

4 „ 

5 „ 

6 „ 

7 „ 

y » 

99 



9i 

9t 
99 

»> 

» 
»> 

}» 

9> 

>9 



»9 

99 



i* 

left 

99 
99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



91 



right 



Giving permission for a train to approach, and giving ^* Train out of 

section'' signal. 

Except where special instructions to the contrary are 
issued, permission must not be given for a train to 
approach when there is^ within a quarter of a mile 
ahead of the home signal^ any obstruction on the line 
on which such train requires to run^ nor until all the 
points over which it has to pass have been placed in 
the proper position, and where block posts are not more 
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than a quarter of a. mile apart^ not until the ''Train 
out of section " signal has been received from the post 
in advance for the previous train ; and after permission 
has been given for a train to approach, no obstruction 
of the line upon which such train requires to run must 
be allowed within a quarter of a mile ahead of the 
home signal, and the points over which it has to pass 
must not be moved until it has passed, or been brought 
to a stand, or the signal, ''Signal given in error, 
train last signalled not coming," has been received 
from the post in the rear. 

GREAT NORTHERN. 

Came into force at I f.m., December 1st, 1884. 

BELL SIGNALS. 

To call attention • . 1 beat on bell 

Train on line 2 beats „ 

Be ready for goods, mineral, or ballast train stop- ) » 
ping at intermediate stations . j 

>» »} ») passenger, special fish, or meat, run* ) ^ 

ning in passenger train time . j " 

„ „ „ express goods, fish, cattle, light \ 

engine, or through minersil train, > 6 „ „ 
stopping at chief stations only • ) 

Obstruction danger si^ial 6 „ „ 

Stop and examine train 7 ,, „ 

Signal given in error (cancel signal last sent) . . 8 „ „ 

Train passed without tail lamp 9 n » 

Train divided 10 „ „ 

Shunt train for following train to pass . . . 11 „ „ 

Vehicles running away on wrong line . . . 12 „ „ 
Section clear and stationer junction blocked, to be ^ 

iised where authorised by General Manager or | 13 „ „ 

Superintendent of the Line . . . . ) 

Vehicles running away on right line • . . 14 „ ,, 

Opening of sigiml box 15 ,, ,, 

Testing 16 ,, „ 

Closing of signal box 17 ,, ,, 

Time signal 18 „ „ 

DL^ SIGNALS. 
Signal correctly repeated .... 1 beat of needle to righl 
„ incorrectly „ . . . . 1 „ „ left 
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Pussen^^cr, special fish, or meat \ 

train running in passenger > On line 2 beats of needle to left 

train time ... ) 

Express goods or cattle train . »> >» 3 ,, „ ,, 

Express fish train or light engine „ „ 4 „ ,, ,, 

Mineral or ballast train stopping ) . 

at chief stations only . . j '» »» ^ " »» " 

Goods, mineral, or ballast train ) ^ 

stopping at intermediate stations j »» »» ^ „ „ „ 

Stop and caution 7 d »> »; 

Passenger train assisted by eng^e, \ ^^ i- ^ q 

at rear . . . . J un line » „ „ „ 

Goods, cattle, mineral, or ballast 1 ^ 

train assisted by engine at rear j " " " " " 

Train out of section 2 „ ,,^ right 

Line clear Needle pegged to ''Line clear" 

When the needle of the instrument is vertical, the 
line must be considered blocked. 

The normal position of all fixed signals is ^* danger/' 
and a green light is used by night at all the signal 
posts for " all right," and red one ** danger ; " a white 
light at a place where a red, or a green, or a purple 
light ought to be seen must be considered a *' danger " 
signal, and treated accordingly. 

''Call attention" must precede all bell and dial 
signals, and be repeated immediately. 

Train out of Section. 

Clause 6.- — " Train out of section " must, except 
during fog or falling snow, be sent as soon as the last 
vehicle, with tail lamp attached, has passed the signal- 
box. "Be ready "must not be accepted for a follow- 
ing train, nor must " Line clear " be given until the 
preceding train has passed at least a quarter of a mile 
beyond the signal-box and is continuing its journey or 
has been shunted clear of the main line (except under 
special instructions signed by the General Manager or 
Superintendent of the line, which will be placed in the 
boxes concerned). 
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GREAT WESTERN. 

SPAGNOLETTI'S DISC BLOCK SYSTEM. -DOUBLE LINE. 

Issued Novemheff 1884. 



Beats 
*To call attention (for an nnusual ) 

continuance of block, &e.) . ] 
Train on line 

,, arrived or obstraction remoTcd 
Is line clear for ordinary goods, \ 

mineral, ballast train, or engine > 

and brake? . . . . ) 
Is line clear for branch goods train 

„ ,, express or fast pas- ) 

senger or breakdown van tnun ? / 
Is line clearfor ordinary passenger ) 

or empty carriage train P . ] 
Is line clear for branch pa ssen^er train ? 

* Bank engine in rear of train 

* Fast train approaching 

Is line clear for fish or meat train ? . 
express goods or ) 
• . « » J 

Is line clear for fast goods or 



on Sell. 

1 . 

2 . 



cattle train P 



} 



through mineral train ? 
Is line clear for light engine P • 

* Obstruction — danger signal • 
Take off slot — train waiting 

* Stop and examine train 

* Signal given in error (cancel last ) 
signal sent) • • • • ) 



3 . 

3 . 

4 . 



4 
4 
5 
5 



6 
6 

7 
7 

8 



* Train passed without tail lamp . 9 



* Train divided . . . .10 

* Shunt train for following train ) , , 
to pass .... j 

* Vehicles running away on wrong I , .^ 
line ) 

* Section clear, but station or j ^ „ 
junction blocked . . j 

* Vehicles running away on right ) .. 
line / 

* Opening of Signal station . .15 

* Test signal 16 

* Closiogj of signal station -, ,17 

* Time signal • . • ,18 



2 
2 



How to be given. 

consecutively 
pause 1 



3 consecutively 



1 
4 

3 

1 
2 
3 
5 



2 
6 
3 
7 

8 

9 



5 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
16 

7 
8 



pause 2 
consecutively 

X>ause 1 

pause 3 
pause 2 
pause 2 
consecutively 

pause 4 

pause 1 

pause 3 
consecutively 
pause 4 
consecutively 

coosecutively 

consecutively to the 
signal station in 
advance 

pause 6 to the sig- 
nal station in the 
rear 

pause 5 

pause 5 pause 5 
pause 6 pause 5 
pause 5 pause 5 

pause 6 pause 6 

pause 5 pause 6 
consecutively 

pause 5 pause 5 

pause 5 pause 6 
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The signals marked thus * must be returned by the 
signalman receiving them to show that he understands 
them, but in all cases he must allow sufficient time to 
insure the signal being completed before he commences 
to return it or reply to it. 

The " Call attention '' signal is to be used when it is 
necessary to call the attention of the signalman at the 
next signal station, 

The disc block telegraph instrument shows three 
signals : — 

The disc showing half white and half red indicates 
" Line blocked.'' 

The white disc showing full on indicates "Line 
clear." 

The red disc showing full on indicates " Train on 
line." 

All fixed signals show a white and red light only, 
except in a few special cases. 

''Is line clear?" signal must never be sent until 
** Train arrived " has been received for the previous 
train, and the disc has been put to half red and half 
whit«. 

The Interlocking of Points and Signals. 

This system was invented by Mr. Saxby, in 1856, 
to prevent accidents which constantly occurred under 
the mode of working then in use. Points were worked 
by levers on the ground, and were perfectly indepen- 
dent of the signals, and it frequently happened that 
signals were lowered when points were in the wrong 
position. Mr. Saxby brought the point and signal- 
levers together, and interlocked them so that it was 
impossible for an " all-right " signal to be given which 
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Fig. S.— "InteriockJng." 
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was not in accordance with the position of the point 
levers. 

Fig. 8 shows the system as now used by Messrs. 
Saxby and Fanner. The locking-gear is worked by 
the movement of the spring catch-rod, the lower end 
of which carries a stud upon the block b, which 
travels in the curved rocker d. 

The raising of the catch-rod causes the rocker to 
move into the position shown in the diagram, and 
this rocker is connected by a universal joint, e, with a 
lever which gives motion to the locking-bars. The 
locks are clearly shown l; they are fixed to the 
locking-bars in such a manner that some of the 
spindles are free to move as at m, and some are locked 
as at N. It therefore follows that until the point- 
lever c has been placed in its proper position it is 
mechanically impossible for the signal-lever to be 
moved ; and when the signal-lever has been moved to 
lower a signal, the point-lever becomes in its turn 
locked. 

The principle is thus briefly explained, and the 
marvellous development of the system will be clearly 
understood from the numbers of levers which are all 
properly interlocked at the following stations : — 

The signals at the Waterloo Bridge terminus were 
for years controlled from a signal-box having 109 inter- 
locked levers ; the new south cabin at Brighton has 
240 levers; and the London Bridge Station north cabin, 
west side, has no less than 280 levers. This is, indeed, 
a wonderful specimen of the interlocking system. In 
a day of twenty-four hours about 600 trains and 
engines pass, and between 8 and 10 a.m. there are 
about 90 trains; and these figures do not include 
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ehnnting operations. Thia vast cabin is Trorked by four 
meo at a time, eacb set being on duty for eigbt hours. 



The Interlocking of Points and Sickals. 

Fig. 8, page 60, illostrates an interlocking frame 

in vbicb the locks are placed in front of the levera. 

Messrs. Saxby & Farmer, in 1888, introduced another 

arrangement. 
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Fig, 9 is a rear view of one of Saxby & Farmer's 
25-lever frames, in which the whole of the locking 
gear is placed below the floor upon which the signal- 
man stands ; the writer finds this to be a very great 
improvement, as the cleaning, oiling, and repairs can 
be carried out by the fitters more easily and in less 
time, and the signalmen are not inconvenienced. 

Union of the Block and Interlocking Systems. 

It has already been shown that the block and inter- 
locking systems are excellent in themselves, so far as 
they go ; but experience conclusively proves that they 
do not go far enough. They require to be carried a 
step further, and, in place of two independent appli- 
ances, be united in one complete system or combination. 
At present there is nothing to prevent a signalman, by 
mistake, from taking oS his outdoor signals at a time 
when his block instruments indicate that the line is 
not clear, and such mistakes constantly lead to collisions. 

So long as the outdoor signals exhibited to the 
engine-drivers truly repeat the state of the block 
section ahead, safety is provided for, but we know from 
experience that the present system is liable to, and 
actually does, at times, break down in consequence of 
mistakes made by signalmen, ariring either f«.m 
human fallibility, or from excessive hours during 
which signalmen are too frequently kept on duty. 

When we consider the number of serious and fatal 
accidents that have occurred in consequence of these 
mistakes, it is needless to waste words in arguing how 
great must be the value of any inventions which will 
establish an absolute mechanical block system, which 
cannot fail from the error of a signalman. 

The idea of combining the block and interlocking 
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systems, and of making the train itself assist in pro- 
viding for its own safety by telegraphing its arrival 
and departure from signal-boxes, is not a new one. 
Messrs. Hodgson, Saxby and Farmer, Sykes, and 
others, have worked diligently, and with greats uc- 
cess, to attain the desired security. 

Hodgson's patent apparatus was tried on the Tun- 
bridge Wells and Eastbourne branch of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. The author 
accepted the invitation to inspect the same, August, 
1881, and formed a very high opinion of its merits. 
One of the principal improvements was the introduc- 
tion of a treadle near each signal-box, electrically 
connected with the telegraph instruments in the signal- 
boxes, rendering it necessary in the working of the 
block system that the actual running of each train 
should exercise control over the signalmen. At first 
the treadles were sometimes liable to get out of order 
by the repeated blows received from the wheels of a 
train passing at full speed. This difficulty has, how- 
ever, been entirely and successfully overcome by 
Messrs. Saxby and Farmer, by causing the deflection 
of the rail itself acting upon the short arm of a lever 
always in contact with the underside of the rail, the 
means of making an electrical contact through the 
long arm of the same lever with the telegraph instru- 
ments in the signal-boxes, thus taking off a lock that 
prevents the signalman from moving the handles of 
the block instruments, by which the signal " Line 
clear " is given to the box in the rear. The latest 
improvements have been recently examined by the 
author, and consist of apparatus containing interlock- 
ing appliances for a box with seven levers for working 
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ignals, and tlie block telegraph instm- 
18 exchange of train signals with stations 
.e. 

X instruments are as usual placed upon a 

tie signal levers, the handles of the instru- 

g connected by yertical rods with the inter- 

ar ; or, in other words, the " block " system 

iterlocking apparatus are combined in one 

ime mechanism, and cannot be manipulated 

adictory manner. 

jck installment handles are attached to hollow 

ji the centre of which are the plungers. When 

ies are moved to the right (which is the " Line 

osition), they work interlocking gear, so as to 

c the point and signal levers in any manner 

y to the requirements of the traffic. When the 

. are moved back to " Line blocked " they are 

I in the mid-stroke or vertical position, and be- 

icked, and cannot again be moved to '^Line clear," 

( can the point and signal levers be again moved 

jthe train for which " Line clear " was given has 

A and actually passed over the treadle apparatus, 

hus by its weight deflected the rail and completed 

jlectric circuit. A current of electricity is then 

through the magnet of the block instrument and 

fcks the handle, which can then either be restored 

is normal position to unlock the point and signal 

Jrs, or it can be again moved to the right to give 

Jbar " for a following train to approach. Only one 

Sis used for the block signal instruments and bells of 
up and down lines. (See also electric slot, p. 76.) 
jlhe Sykes's system of signalling has for a long time 
j0n in use. Li May, 1876, Cambria Junction, on the 
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London^ Ohatham, and Dover Bailway, was fitted with 
it in such a manner that if the signalman had accepted 
a train from Canterbury Junction he could not accept 
one from Loughborough, or if he accepted one from 
Loughborough, the apparatus was so locked that he 
could not then accept a train from Canterbury Bead 
until he passed the train, and put his signal back to 
" danger y 

These signals have also been working perfectly satis- 
factorily for several years on the Metropolitan District 
Railway, and have been introduced upon a section of 
the Great Western ; at Dumfries Junction, upon the < 
Glasgow and South-Western ; three signal-boxes upon ; 
the Great Eastern ; and Walpole Junction, U.S.A. ( 

In the Sykes's system each station is provided with \ 
the usual train signal apparatus, ordinary semaphores, 
and signal levers. Beyond each station is an automatic 
treadle actuated by the passage of a train to manipulate 
a circuit extending back to the indicator at the station ; 
each station is also provided with an arm galvanometer, 
which serves as an additional indicator. In front of the 
signalman is placed a case containing two indicators, 
which show respectively through the openings in the 
case. One indicator reads either ** clear '^ or " blocked," 
and refers to the condition of the section of the line 
beyond, while the other reads either " Train on line*' or 
''Train passed,'' and refers to the condition of the section 
of the line in the rear. 

The former indicator is connected with the lock in 
such a manner that when it reads '' clear " the lock is 
lifted and the lever is free, but when it reads '' blocked" 
the lever is locked. 

Sometimes, instead of the automatic treadle, a plat- 
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form plunger is employed, under the control of the sta- 
tion staff, and is used when a train has been seen to pass 
out of the station, an arrangement which is found par- 
ticularly advantageous in foggy weather, when the train 
cannot be seen by the signalmen. 

The combination of the block and interlocking appa- 
ratus has for some time been a useful and practical 
appliance, and there can be no reason why so many 
railway companies continue to employ the old system, 
which depends so much upon human fallibility. 

Defective Signalling. 

Attention has recently been again directed to the 
very important subject of defective signalling on rail- 
ways. Engine-drivers constantly complain, and with 
very good reason, of the way in which signals are fre- 
quently placed ; but it is only in rare cases, or after an 
accident has actually occurred, that their complaints 
receive attention, or that improvements are introduced. 
Unfortunately the selection of position and the erection 
of signals are usually placed in the hands of a separate 
department. On many railways the engine-drivers and 
locomotive department have little or no control over the 
signal arrangements, and frequently when drivers have 
pointed out faults, they have been informed that '* their 
duty is simply to obey signals.*' Instead of a good 
standard system being adopted and strictly carried out, 
the drivers on many lines state that '' the signals are 
placed anyhow — here, there, and everywhere, and that, 
instead of improvements being made in this respect, 
some of the latest signals are placed in the very worst 
places, and on the wrong side of the line.*' On several 
occasions the author has examined signals at stations, 
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junctions, and sidings where drivers have made mis- 
takeSy and in every case has found that the true cause 
was the defective state or position of the signal. 

One of the first and most important requirements of 
efficient signalling is that all signals shall be placed 
upon the left-hand or proper side of the line to which 
they refer. K by any chance it is absolutely impossible 
to place a signal in such place the special attention of 
engine-drivers should be directed to the fact by a special 
printed notice. Each roadside station or signal-cabin 
should be provided with a "distant," *'h6me," and 
"starting'' signal, and an "advanced starting signal" 
where necessary, in each direction. Distant signal-arms 
should always be of the " swallow-tail" pattern. Home 
signals should in every case be placed so as to completely 
protect any train which may be crossing from one line to 
another, or into a siding, so that an engine-driver may 
run as far as the home signal without any fear of being 
foul of points and crossings which such signal is intended 
to protect. " Starting," or " advance starting," signals 
ought always to be placed at least the length of the 
longest train (say engine and fifty waggons) beyond 
the home signal or siding points, so that all shunting 
can be performed without the engine ever having to 
pass the starting or advanced starting signal at danger, 
even a few yards. In very many cases these signals are 
placed at too short a distance, and the drivers are then 
obliged, and required by rule, to pass them at danger, 
in order to draw the tail of the train over the points. 
Signals which control the exit from the sidings should 
always be " discs " placed low down near the ground, 
so as to avoid any chance of their being mistaken by a 
main-line driver. In several cases the author sees siding 
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aignak wliioli consist of an arm placed upon the homo 
signal-post, and the arm is generally connected to the 
points, so that when the points are open the signal must 
be oS, no matter if the train is going into or out of a 
siding ; on many occasions two drivers have considered 
the signal was lowered for them, and collisions have 
resulted from this dangerous system of signalling. All 
junctions should be provided ''in the facing direction" 
with as many distant signals as there are branches and 
home signals, so that when a driver sees the proper 
''distant'^ lowered, he may know that the ''home'' 
signal is also "off'' for him to proceed in the desired 
direction, and that the &cing- points are properly placed 
and locked. All distant signals ought always to be so 
interlocked that they cannot be taken " off'' till after 
the corresponding home signal has been lowered. In 
all cases where two signal boxes are situated near 
together, the ** distant'* from the one box must be a 
swallow-tail arm placed upon the " home post " of the 
next. In every instance the home signal must be the 
top arm, the distant arm second. They ought also to 
be slotted in such a way that the distant can never be 
taken " off " when the home is " on." The home signal- 
men ought to be able to place both to danger as soon as 
a train passes, so as to avoid conflicting signals being 
given. Three or four arms referring to different lines 
should never be placed one below the other on one post. 
Each line should have a separate post placed in the 
proper position on the left of the line to which it 
refers. All lines should be worked on the absolute 
block system ; and the signal "Line clear " should never 
be sent to the box in the rear imtil the train has 
passed and is well forward on its journey, or has been 
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shunted into a siding clear of the main line ; and after 
the '' Line clear'' signal has been accepted for a train to 
approach, no shunting on or crossing of the main line 
should be permitted. To avoid mistakes which may be 
made by signalmen, one of the systems of electrically 
combining the block and interlocking apparatus should 
be adopted. 

^o system of signalling can be considered efficient 
or safe unless it provides mechanically for an interval 
of space between all trains, and in practice it is abso- 
lutely necessary for a train to be protected, if it break 
down or stop unexpectedly between two stations, as 
when standing at a station or between fixed signals. 

In consequence of the recommendation that one 
code of signal regulations and one pattern of signal 
should be adopted throughout the kingdom, a com- 
mittee of the railway companies has been appointed to 
consider the whole question of signals and signal 
lights; and Major Marindin, reporting on a case of 
collision on the North British Railway, hopes that 
their deliberations may be successful in elaborating a 
uniform system for sdl lines, which, looking to the 
numerous cases in which two or more companies have 
running powers over one and the same piece of Kne, 
is most essential to the public safety. Signals on 
various lines differ to a very great extent. For in- 
stance, a white light on the Great Northern is to be 
treated as '^ danger," but on most other lines as " all 
right.'' A green light is sometimes to indicate 
"caution," at another station it is the "all right" 
signal, and again it is employed simply to indicate the 
back of a signal, and in such position it does not in 
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any way refer to an engine-driver. On some railways 
a purple light was ^' all right/' and on others is a 
'' danger '^ light. All signal arms should be counter- 
weighted to fly to danger in case the rod breaks. 

When railways were worked by " time " a caution 
signal was used, and a green light employed; but now^ 
under the block system, '' caution " has no meaningi 
as the line should be either clear or blocked. 

It would be an advantage if the green light were 
now made the only all right signal ; and green should 
not be employed as a back-light, aa it is in practice 
often mistaken ; and if the white light were discarded 
as a signal it might with advantage be adopted as a 
back-light to show that the signal was *' on/' and it 
has been suggested that when the signal is *^ off " no 
back-light would be required, especially as signals 
remain in that position for such a very short time with 
the present short block sections. 

It is satisfactory to be able to point out that during 
the past few years great improvements have been car- 
ried out in the signalling upon many railways ; greater 
care is taken as to the position in which signals are 
placed. During the past two years several hundreds 
of signals, which were improperly situated, or placed 
upon the wrong side of the line, have been moved or 
replaced by others fixed upon the left-hand side of the 
line to which they refer. 

In the first two editions of this volume attention 
was directed to the danger of a purple light being an 
all right signal for sidings upon some railways, and in 
consequence those companies have substituted either a 
green or a white light. 

Several companies have adopted, and others are now 
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adopting, the author's suggestion as to the use of a 
*' green *' all right signal, the following being a copy 
of the instructions issued : — 

** The white light as a fixed signal will be dispensed 
with so soon as the necessary alterations in the signal 
glasses can be made, and the running signals will be 
Bed for ' danger * and Oreen for * all right/ 

'^A white light where a red or green signal is 
usually shown must be treated as a ' danger ' signal. 

'* A white light will be in use on the fixed signal 
posts as a back-light only, and not as a running 
signal." 

The greatest danger which exists at the present 
time is the improper use of the signal, "13 rings " (see 
pages 56, 66, 58), and during the year 1892 very 
serious accidents occurred in consequence at Birming- 
ham, Esholt, near Leeds, and minor accidents at several 
other stations, and the time has now certainly arrived 
when the dangerous rule must be abolished. Upon 
the " absolute block " system an interval of space 
should be maintained between all trains. Now in 
certain cases, when two trains are required to be joined 
into one, the Board of Trade allowed a special block 
signal to be introduced, " 13 rings on the bell, section 
clear, and station or junction blocked." Some of the 
railway companies have, however, made rules by which 
the 13 rings are not now used except for special pur- 
poses, but are used constantly. This is a great danger, 
and can only save about a minute in time, if so much. 
When two trains which can possibly come into collision 
at a junction are approaching at one and the same time 
the " Be ready " for the one should be accepted, and for 
the other refused, with the result that one train should 
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be detained at the box in the rear. Now, the com- 
panies do not work so ; they accept the *^ Be ready " 
for one, and simply give '' 13 rings/' which allows the 
other train also to approach. All the safety of the 
absolute block system is destroyed, as there is nothing but 
the thickness of the junction home signal-post between 
safety and a collision. If a driver over-runs the dis- 
tance of sometimes only six yards an accident follows. 
Both at Birmingham and Leeds the drivers passed their 
home signals and fatal collisions followed ; but the 
chief cause of both is the use of the *' Come at caution " 
arrangement. A railway must be worked clear or 
blocked — go or stop. ' The signal <' 13 rings " tells the 
driver '^ line blocked, but go on.'' The danger of this 
arrangement is well known to the engine-drivers. 
Their societies have protested against it for years ; they 
have passed resolutions without number urging the 
companies to work the absolute block system, and some 
six years, ago the author was requested by them to 
attend on the Board of Trade to point out the necessity 
for absolute block working, especially at junctions. 
The Board of Trade has condemned the use of permis- 
sive block or the " go at caution " signal, except in the 
special case of uniting two trains ; yet the companies 
will not give way, and so far neither the reports by the 
Board of Trade officers, nor the resolutions passed by the 
drivers, can get them to abolish the constant use of the 
dangerous " 13 ring signal." So long as the " 13 ring 
rule " is in constant use as it is at present, so long will 
collisions be caused. Parliament by the Act of 1889 has 
compelled the companies to provide their lines with the 
absolute block system. Probably it was not aware that 
by the use of a special rule the companies' trains can be 
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sent forward when the line is blocked at the junction ; 
yet that is what is now done thousands of times every 
day. It is satisfactory to know that a Member of Parlia- 
ment has given notice to direct the attention of the House 
to this great public danger as early as possible. The 
Board of Trade Inspectors, both in the Birmingham and 
Esholt cases, condemn the use of the " 13 rings/' and 
point out that the signals were badly placed, and on the 
wrong side of the line. 

It is also very necessary that companies should come 
to some rule as to the conditions under which '^ Line 
clear " or " All clear *' can be given, as the rules in 
vogue on the several railways var^ in this respect very 
considerably. 

It is much to be desired that the practice in this 
respect should not only be safe, but should be uniform 
throughout the kingdom. 

Controlled or Slotted Signals. 

The ordinary mechanical slot system enables a 
signalman at one signal-box or station to control the 
outdoor starting-signal worked by another signalman 
at the station in the rear in such a manner that it 
cannot be taken off without the concurrent action of 
both signalmen ; but either man, independently of the 
other, can instantly place the signal to danger. 

Fig. 10 shows the usual arrangement of " slot." It 
will be seen that there are two levers and weights — 
one worked by each signalman; and unless both be 
raised, the signal cannot be lowered. As soon as both 
men require the signal to be lowered, the weights take 
the position shown in the dotted lines, and the arm 
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falls by its own weight, assisted by the amaU balanoe- 
weigbt as illustrated. 

Tlie mecbanical alot ia there- 
fore perfect in its action for 
moderate diatancea, and will even 
workwell up to a distance of 1,000 
yards. The "electric slot-signal," 
Fig. 11 derives its name front the 
fact that it baa the same objects 
as the meobanioal slot, but it has 
the very great advantage of being 
capable of controlling the work- 
ing of a aignal by means of elec- 
tricity at any required distance. 
The action of the apparatus is 
as follows : When a current of 
electricity is Bent through the 
electro-magnet u of the electric 
slot it keeps the anoature, which 
ia attached to the vertical lever 
H, attracted, and on pulling the 
\ wire, raises the weighted lever 
' fixed at the foot of the signal- 
^ post, and the arm is lowered to 
^ the all-right position. If now 
^j the current of electricity is cut 
off, the attraction ceases, and 
J the vertical lever falls away 
from the . magnet, and striking 
' the clutch c, releases the wire, 
and the signal-arm is raised to 
lot " danger " by means of the 
weighted lever. The treadle 
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apparatus already referred to enables the passage of the 
train itself over the line to act upon the electric slot 
signal, and places it to '' danger '^ at the rear, even in 
case a signalman should omit to do so. By this arrange- 
ment and combination points and facing-point locks 
mnst be set in the proper position before ''Line dear'' 
can be signalled for a train to approach. Points cannot 
be moved for shunting or other purposes when the line 
has been signalled ''clear.'' The "Line dearj" or 
"Train out of section" signal cannot be sent a second 
time until the approaching train has arrived at and 
passed over the treadle. The outdoor starting-signal 
cannot be lowered to permit the entrance of a train 
into a block section without the consent and concurrent 
action of the signalmen at each end of the section, and 
it must be reset to " danger " behind every train ; and 
this is insured by the action of either signalman, or, in 
case both should forget, by the action of the train itself 
passing over the treadle. When once the starting- 
signal has been lowered and placed to " danger " after 
a train has entered the section, either by the signal- 
man or by the action of the treadle, it cannot be again 
lowered until that train has passed out of the section 
and over the treadle at the other end, and until the 
signalman in advance has given "Line clear" for 
another train to enter the section. 

The apparatus is so constructed that the signalmen 
cannot work it otherwise than in the proper order. 
The omission to give any of the ordinary block sig- 
nalsy or to put the outdoor signals to "danger" after 
the passing of a train, prevents the apparatus being 
again worked, as, after receiving "Line clear," the 
Starting-signal is lowered and put to " danger" in the 
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rear of a train ; and " Line blocked " must first be sent 
before ''Line dear'' can be given a second time for 
another train. 

The Improved Facing-point Lock and Duplex 

Detector. 

The invention has been designed and perfected by 
Messrs. Saxby and Farmer to obviate the danger which 
arises when a connecting-rod between a set of points 
and the locking apparatus breaks. Under the old 
system such mishap would permit of the point-lever 
being placed in its intended proper position, but the 
points. Fig. 12, would have remained unmoved, and 
would actually be lying in a contrary direction to that 
which the signal, if given, would indicate. 

The detector lock, Fig. 13, consists of a double-action 
plunger, which, when the points stand in one direction, 
is pulled, and when in the other, pushed into the 
appropriate hole in the tie-bar between the tongues of 
the points. Thus, if, owing to a broken rod, the 
points have not been moved, the signalman is warned 
of the fact by being prevented from lowering any 
signal which would be contrary to the actual position 
of the points themselves. 

As is the case with the ordinary locking-bars, whilst 
a train is travelling through the points, it is itself 
master of the situation ; not even the signalman can 
inadvertently change their position until the whole 
train has passed clear of the locking-bar. It therefore 
follows that by the imion with the " block*' instru- 
ments, as already described, an accident is rendered 
impossible from the failure of facing-point rods and 
connections. 
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Junction Block Working, 

tTonction block working should always be adopted, 
and Tery strictly carried out. No two trains should 
ever be allowed to approach a junction at one and the 
same time, either upon conyerging or crossing lines, 
otherwise the required certain interval of space is 
actually reduced to nothing more than the thickness 
of the junction signal-post. Fig. 14 (Plate II.). The 
*' Line clear '' signal for one should be accepted, the 
other refused, so that the second train may be stopped 
at the box in the rear. At all double-line junctions it 
is possible for a train in one direction to be cut in two 
by one in the opposite direction ; therefore, no two 
trains which can in any way come into collision at the 
junction crossings should be accepted by a junction 
signalman when working under proper rules. 

A recent improvement provides mechanically for 
junction block working, and renders it impossible for 
trains to approach at the same time. 

Locking Gear for Signal-arms. 

Attention should here be directed to the importance 
at all junctions of placing an actual lock upon the 
signal-arm itself, as well as upon the levers in the 
signal-box. The ordinary interlocking frame prevents 
wrong signals being lowered by the man in charge, so 
long - as the connections, rods, and wires are in proper 
order ; but if (as was the case at Earl's Court recently) 
a rod should fail, the system is rendered useless. To 
avoid this danger, Mr. Davis, of the Great Eastern 
Railway, invented, and Messrs. Saxby and Farmer 
manufacture an efficient apparatus, which appears to 
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satisfactorily insure the impossibility of two conflictiiig 
signals being off at one time. To prevent this, the 
action of lowering one signal is made to actuate an 
extension of the rod to the other conflicting signal. 
This '' lock-rod/' as it is called, works a mechanical 
hooked bell-crank which directly locks the arm itself, 
which must always be ''on'' when the conflicting 
signal is lowered, as the same action which lowers the 
one locks the other. Having described the method of 
locking, let it be supposed a fracture has occurred in 
the rod working a branch home signal at a junction, 
and that the signal has been lowered to, or stands 
'' off,'' and remains in that position after the signalman 
has returned the lever in his box to the normal posi- 
tion, as the balancing of the arm is altogether insuffi- 
cient to overcome the friction of the rollers in the 
long length of rod or wire. The action of returning 
the lever of the branch signal to " danger " would, of 
course, unlock the levers in the locking frame in the 
box, but should the signalman, without knowing of 
the failure of the rod, attempt to lower the main line 
signal, he would be unable to do so, as the actual 
locking on the main arm would prevent its being taken 
*' off." It will be found, by taking any example, that 
whichever rod breaks, no two opposing signals can be 
standing off at one time, and it has the further advan- 
tage of immediately acquainting the signalman that 
something is wrong with the apparatus. 

The method can be carried out with signals of any 
type, whether worked by rod or wire, and is stated to 
be comparatively inexpensive in its application. It 
can be applied, however complicated the station or 
junctioa may be, and is certainly the only direct 

G 
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meclianical lock between conflicting signal-arms. The 
locking device of one arm may be made to act npon 
and control the locking device of one or several other 
arms directly between the signals themselves, without 
the intervention of the movement of the levers ; or the 
locking device on any signal-arm may be connected 
back to the levers in the locking frame, so as to lock 
or unlock any levers as may be required. 

It would appear that if so simple and effective a 
method of preventing accidents can be applied for a 
comparatively small cost, railway companies should 
give this matter their earnest consideration. Signal 
connections will always be liable to failure, for what- 
ever care is taken in their manufacture, absolute secu- 
rity cannot be guaranteed by any tests of the material, 
so that a method by which these failures are rendered 
harmless is of the greatest importance, both to the 
public and the servants. 

Clearance or Train Safetv Bars. 

Railway collisions frequently occur in consequence of 
a train being kept waiting for a considerable time at a 
" starting " signal, and being either out of sight of the 
signalman, or in consequence of fog the man forgets 
the presence of such train and lowers his home signal 
in the rear for the following train. To avoid these 
accidents, clearance bars should be adopted. They 
consist of a series of locking bars placed between the 
starting signal and the signal-box, and so long aB a 
train or engine is standing upon this portion of line the 
block instrument and the home signal are locked at 
"danger,*' and a signalman is unable to commit an 
error. 
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Single Lines. — The Train Staff System. 

Some of the most serious accidents which have 
occurred from defective systems of signalling and work- 
ing have been occasioned by trains meeting upon single 
lines of railway ; for instance, the collisions at Norwich 
and near Badstock. 

On small branches, or sections, with light traffic, 
only one engine in steam or two coupled together 
should be allowed at one time. 

All other single lines should be worked under the 
train staff and ticket system, combined with the absolute 
block system of signalling. 

So long as the *' staff" is at one end of the section, 
trains can be permitted to leave with a ticket, but after 
the staff itself has been sent away in charge of the last 
driver, no train must, under any circumstances, be 
started until its return. 

A few companies work single lines by means of 
telegraph messages sent from a crossing agent at the 
principal station, who arranges where trains in opposite 
directions are to pass each other. This system is 
extremely dangerous, and has caused many accidents, 
as the least mistake in a telegram may result in a 
serious collision. 

Single Lines. — The Train Tablet System. 

The train staff system (see above) combined with 
the absolute block system has for years been considered 
the best and safest method of working single lines. 
Delay, however, frequently occurs in consequence of 
the staff being at the opposite end of a section, and on 
some occasions it becomes necessary to send either an 
engine or a man on horseback to convey the staff to 
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the end of tlie section at wliich it is required. UndfiT 
the staff system traffic can only be sent off from oni 
end, although the whole section of line may be pen 
fectly clear of trains. To overcome the difficult]| 
Messrs. Tyer have introduced the " tablet-system/' 

The idea of this system takes its rise from the self** 
acting machines which supply post-cards^ &c., with 
the difference that the slide of the tablet apparatus is i 
unlocked by means of an electric current instead of by 
a penny ; and in the tablet system the electric current '^ 
is not intended to unlock the instrument at more than kI[^ 
one end at one and the same time. ^ 

A tablet has to be carried by every train upon the | 
single line. When no train is in the section the tablet ! 
instruments are not in use, and the word ''In" is 
shown on the white ground of both discs, indicating | 
that the tablets are all in the instruments. f 

For the purpose of illustrating the course to be 
adopted, A and B are supposed to represent two signal 
boxes, one at each end of a section of single line. 
Upon the approach of a train A gives to B the proper 
" Is line clear " signal, which, having been repeated 
back by B, the signalman at A must push in the bell- 
plunger, and hold it until the galvanometer needle falls 
to zero ; the signalman B must then push the slide in 
the instrument well home, and then draw it out empty 
to the extreme extent ; this unlocks the commutator 
and lower disc, and causes the galvanometer to fall to 
zero ; A must then turn the communicator from 
" In " to " Out," and draw out the slide containing a 
'' tablet," and give such tablet to the driver as an in- 
struction to proceed. 

As soon as. the train arrives at the other end, the 
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driver hands the tablet to the signaknan B, who, hav- 
ing placed it in the slide, pushes the slide in, and turns 
the communicator to **In.'' 

The slide must not be withdrawn until it has been 
pushed well home, the gauge adjusted so as to allow 
a tablet to be withdrawn or not, and the locking 
magnet has given a '^ click " ; in the same manner the 
" click " must be observed when a tablet is placed in 
the apparatus. It is usual to supply the instrument at 
each end with fifteen tablets in order that several trains 
may follow in the same direction. 

The system is in use upon several railways, and, it is 
stated, works satisfactorily, and saves much time. It is 
to be hoped that the system will prove absolutely reliable, 
and that by mischance two tablets will never be issued 
to drivers at both ends of a siagle line section at the 
same time. 

At the best of times a single line of railway is always 
a source of inconvenience and danger ; probably the 
increase of traffic will necessitate the doubling of the 
existing single lines, and Parliament should most 
firmly refiise to permit the construction of any new 
ones. From the shareholders* point of view it should 
be remembered that if a proposed new railway does not 
warrant the construction of a double line it is not worth 
making, as very few, if any, single lines, pay a reason- 
able dividend upon their cost. 

Head Lights. 

Every engine carries a distinguishing head lamp, 
the following being the code employed upon the London 
and North- Western Railway : — 
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1. Engines of fast passenger trains, fish trains, and break-down van 

trains. 
Two white lights — one over each buffer. Fish and break-down 
Tan trains by day mnst cany a white diamond board over 
right-hand buffer. 

2. Engines of slow passenger trains, and light engines. ^ 

A white light oyer left-hand buffer. 

3. Engines of ** express" goods and through trains of cattle, perish- 

ables, and shipment traffic. 

One green light over right-hand buffer, and one white light 
over lef t-luuid buffer : a white diamond board at bottom of 
engine chimney during daylight. — See Note A. 

4. Engines of fast goods trains not having to stop at intermediate 

stations and sii&gs ; also ballast trains not stopping to do work 
on the road. 
Two green lights — one over each buffer. A white diamond 
board over left-hand buffer of engine daring daylight. 

5. Eng^es of stopping goods, mineral, and ballast trains. 

One green light over left-hand buffer. 

Where there are more than two lines (one up and one down), a 
green light must be carried at foot of chimney by engines of all trains 
travelling on the auxiliary lines. 

Light engines on the auxiliaiy hues must carry one green light at 
the foot of the chimney, the light on the buffer plank being dispensed 
with. 

Note A. — ^Urgent express goods, cattle, meat, or vegetable trains 
requiring unusual despatch, will, under special instructions from the 
district superintendents, carry the following distinctive head sig-. 
nals; — 

By day — ^A white oval board, with green cross on it, at foot of 

chimney. 
By night — One green light over left-hand buffer, and one white Hght 

over right-hand buffer. 



Shunting upon Main Lines. 

Several collisions have taken place daring recent 
years in consequence of the absence of Lie-by Sidings, 
and the necessity to shunt goods trains from one main 
line to another for other trains to pass. 

On the 11th November, 1890, a serious collision 
occurred at Norton Fitzwarren upon the Great Western 
Railway, by which ten persons were killed and twelve 
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injured. A goods train having been shunted^ was for- 
gotten by the signalman. It has been urged that 
" clearance bars ^' and several other appliances should 
be used to protect shunted trains ; the only safe and 
proper remedy^ however, is to have lie-by sidings for 
shunting, and abolish completely the dangerous prac- 
tice of shunting from one main passenger line to 
another. 

Several railway companies in consequence of this 
accident have had returns made showing the numbers 
of trains thus shunted, and a number of lie-by sidings 
have been ordered, and are now in progress of con- 
struction. 

Th^ author, however, would urge upon drivers and 
guards to take precautions to protect their own safety 
and the safety of their trains by reminding the signal- 
man of their presence upon a wrong line. When a 
train is placed in a dangerous position, or if it be kept 
standing waiting for signals, the fireman or the guard 
should go at once to the signahnan to ascertain the cause, 
and thereby prevent the signalman forgetting the train. 

An engine-driver, when shunted on to a wrong road, 
should keep an eye upon the signals which protect 
him, and if he observes that by error the signalman is 
lowering those signals which should be **on," he 
should instantly open his whistle and take steps to call 
attention. If drivers, firemen, and guards would take 
this hint, which is thrown out for their own safety, 
the author is convinced that many of the collisions 
which now occur in consequence of signalmen " for- 
getting *' trains would be avoided. 

On the London and North- Western Railway a rule 
has now been made that—* 
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** When it is necessary for a train to be shunted on 
to the opposite line for another train to pass, the 
fireman must go into the signal-box and remain there, 
to remind the signalman that the road is occupied. 

** At night and daring fogs or falling snow, the head 
lights of the engine of any train so shunted must be 
reversed to show red lights in the direction of an 
approaching train on the same line. 

** If the fireman is unable to remain in the signal-box, 
he must obtain the iron target which is used in front of 
the engine to denote^the description of train, and place it 
on the lever of the home signal for the road occupied.'' 

Hydbauuc Wobkinq and Interlocking of 
Bailway Points and Signals. 

Messrs. Saxby and Farmer have lately introduced the 
system of working points and signals by hydranUcpres- 
sure. It is being tried on the Mediterranean railway, 
also in India and America, and a description is there- 
fore necessary in this volume. The hydraulic power is 
created by working the hand pump and raising the 
accumulator, and the fiuid pressure so obtained is con- 
veyed by small pipes to cylinders with pistons fixed at 
the points and the signals, the transmission of the power 
being regulated by the working of the small levers in 
the miniature locking frame. By these means points 
and signals can be worked with the greatest ease, irre- 
spective of the distance they may be from the cabin, 
scarcely any manual labour being required. Fig. 15 
illustrates the plan of facing points worked and inter- 
locked by the hydraulic system. 

To obviate difficulty from freezing during severe 
winters, a mixture of glycerine and water is used. 




Fig. Id,— Hydraulic Sjstem. 



CHAPTER IV. 

RAILWAY BRAKES. 

In nearly all the more calamitons of the great railway 
accidents of recent years, those which have been 
attended by the largest destraction of life, rolling-stocky 
and property, it has been constantly proved that even 
if the first cause of the catastrophe, such as the break* 
ing of axles, or failures of signals, &c., were admitted 
to have been unavoidable, all the worst consequences 
would have been either entirely prevented, or very 
greatly mitigated, if the train had been fitted with an 
efficient automatic continuous brake ; it is, therefore, 
an extraordinary fact that the introduction of such 
brakes has been delayed for years in this country, and 
the story of the battle of the brakes, when ultimately 
written, will form one of the most curious, but 
certainly not the most creditable chapters in English 
railway history. 

As soon as railways were introduced, it became 
apparent that it was essential to public safety that 
trains should be capable of being stopped in the least 
possible distance in case of accident, or of an obstruc- 
tion on the line, and this necessity constantly increases 
as the weight and speed of trains become so marvel- 
lously augmented. An ordinary main line express 
train may be considered as equ^ to about 220 tons. 
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incIudiDg the engine and tender ; such a train running 
at a speed of 60 miles an hour, passes oyer a space of 88 
feet per second, and has a vis viva, or stored-up force, of 
equal to no less than 26,452 foot-tons ; and if the train 
comes into collision, it will strike another train or any 
obstruction with a blow or destructive force equal to a 
ton weight falling from a height of five miles. To stop 
the train in the shortest space, and destroy this enormous 
momentum is the great object of efficient brakes. For 
many years the hand brakes upon tenders and guard's 
vans were considered sufficient, but experience has 
long since proved that they do not provide for safety. 

Mechanical and non- automatic continuous brakes 
were next invented; they are useful under ordinary 
circumstances, and so long as they remain in order, but 
they are absolutely powerless in cases of emergency, or 
at the very moment when required to act as life-saving 
appliances. All non-automatic brakes are slow in 
action, liable to fail at any moment, and in case of 
accident are rendered useless. These very serious 
defects led to the introduction of automatic or self- 
acting brakes. Every engine, tender, and vehicle 
should carry its own store of brake force ready for 
instant use ; it therefore follows that if every coupling 
in the train were to be broken, each portion or vehicle 
would stop itself. This principle has been worked out, 
imd perfection appears to have been reached in the 
form of continuous brakes fitted to every wheel capable 
of application by the driver (or either of them when two 
engines are employed), by either of the guards, and self- 
acting in case of accident. 

In June, 1875, the celebrated Newark brake trials 
were conducted under the direction of the Boyal Com- 
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mission on Railway Accidents ; the ground selected was 
part of tlie Nottingham and Lincoln branch of the 
Midland Railway, extending from near Newark to 
Thurgaton, since known as the racecourse. 

The following table shows the systems tried and the 
results obtained when the utmost was done to stop the 
trains by the application of all available brake-power, 
the use of sand, and the reversing of those engines not 
provided with brake blocks. 



NEWARK TRIALS (Seeim 1, Section E). 




Railway 
Company. 


Nameof&rake. 


Speed, 

miles per 

hoar. 


Distance 
of stop 
in feet. 


Betardlng 
foi-oe 
in per- 
centage. 


Midland 

L. & Y. 

L. & N.-W. 

Midland 

L. & Y. 

G.N. 

Caledonian 

L. B. & S. C. 


* Westinghonse automatic 
♦Fay and N.-E. engine . 
tClark and Webb . . . 
♦Barker hydraulic . . 
fFay and L. & Y. engine 
tSmith yacuum . . . 
fSteel Mclnnes . . . • 
•Westinghonse yacunm . 


5U 
67l 

6o;. 

45} 
45 
49^ 
62 


825 
1,385 

964 
1,101 

913 

905 
1,120 
1,533 


10-64 
7-94 
7-79 
7-64 
7-60 
7-47 
7-33 
5-88 



The brakes are placed in the order of merit and 
efficiency, as shown by the percentage recorded in the 
last column. 

To accurately estimate the relative ralue of a brake 
is very necessary, and as trains are of different weights, 
and running at various speeds, direct comparison is 
impossible, but the desired information is easily obtained 
by establishing a " basis or comparison,*' and expressing 
the average efficiency of the retarding force of the 
brakes in percentages of the weights of the trains. 

This method of comparison is thus worked out : the 

• Brakes applied to engine wheels. 

t Engines reversed being unprovided with brakes. 
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wciglit and speed of a train being known, tlie foot-tons 
of energy accumulated in it are at once found hj 
multiplying the speed by itself (squaring the speed), 
also by *0334, and by the total weight of the train. 
Now, the work done by a brake in stopping a train, 
must, of course, be equal in amount to the total energy 
of that train, and this work is made up of the retarding 
force multiplied by the distance through which it acts ; 
it therefore follows that the retardation of a brake equals 
the energy, or m viva of the train divided by the dis- 
tance run in making the stop. To facilitate calculation, 
it is found most conyenient to express the relation or 
proportion of retarding brake force in the form of a 
percentage of the total weight of the train ; thus, if a 
train of 200 tons weight has been stopped by the 
application of a brake force of 20 tons applied to 
the brake blocks, it is clear that it can be expressed as 
a retarding force of 10 per cent. 

The following useful formula enables the average 
brake force exerted in making any given " stop " to be 
calculated : thus, suppose a train to be stopped from 
50 miles an hour on the level in 835 feet, 50 squared 
multiplied by 3*34 and divided by 835, gives the 

50^ 
result 10*; or thus, 3*34 ^7rx = 10-, which means that 

the average brake force was 10 per cent, or 10 tons 
for every 100 tons of the total weight of the train. 

The celebrated Newark trials were followed by others, 
on the North British Railway, December, 1876 ; North 
Eastern, May and June, 1877 ; Belgian State Kail- 
ways, 1876 and 1877 ; Germany (near Cassel), August, 
1877 ; North Eastern Railway, October, 1878 ; Paris 
Lyons Railway, April, 1879 ; North Eastern Railway, 
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July, 1879 ; Lancashire and Yorksbire Bailway, July, 
1880. 

On the 14th and 15th July, 1879, Captain Galton 
conducted experiments on the North Eastern Railway, 
near York, with a train of sixteen vehicles fitted with 
the Westinghouse automatic, brake; total weight, 
207 tons 19 cwts., 91*5 per cent on braked wheels. 



Brake applied by diiver. 



Spoei 
perlioax. 



61 
48 
60-6 



Gradient. 



Down in 1,200 
Level 
Level 







Betatda- 


Stop 


Time in 


tionin 


iayaxdik 


■econde. 


per- 
eentage. 


207 


14-75 


140 


190 


14-6 


13-6 


225 


16-6 


12-6 



Distance vu 

yards which 

would have 

been run had 

the speed been 

60 miles an 

hour. 



198 
206 
220 



Train ** slipped." Brake antomatically applied. 



62- 
55- 
59- 
60- 

52 
68 



Level 
Level 
Level 
Level 
Up 1 in 200 
Level 



223 


16-75 


13-7 


208 


16-5 


16-1 


290 


190 


13-5 


173 


13-25 


16-0 


187 


14-75 


15-6 


260 


16-75 


14-4 



203 
172 
206 
173 
178 
193 



Brake applied from van against engine with full steam on. 



27 



Level 



68 



9 



11-0 



252 



Captain Galton also conducted a series of experi- 
ments on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway at 
Gisbum, July, 1880. 

The following table gives the averages of all stops 
reduced to 60 miles an hour on a level with the 
allowance made for the different percentages of the 
braked portion of the train to the unbraked portion, 
allowance being also made for the rotating momentum 
of the unbraked wheels in the train : — 
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Stops by driTer. 


Stopi from van. 


Slip stops and 
antomatio aotica. 


Bralce. 
















Distance 


Betard- 


Distance 


Beterd- 


Distance 


Betard- 




in 


ation in 


in 


ation 


in 


ation 




feet. 


per cent. 


feet. 


percent. 


feet 


percent. 


Westinghoitse, 














G. N. train 


727 


11-49 


._ 


_- 


441 


18.94 


WestmghouBe, 














L. & Y. train 


716 


11-66 


895 


9-33 


668 


12*60 


Eame's Tacuum . 


762 


11-10 


914 


9-14 


764 


1108 


Sanders' vacuum 


891 


9-37 


1,111 


7-19 


722 


11-67 


 Fay-Newall . 


817 


10-22 


■^ 


~— 


•~~ 





Since the trials mentioned in 1875 — 1879 and 1880, 
several brakes have been removed, and others have 
been perfected or improved. Under these circumstances 
the Amalgamated Society has recently resolved that 
Bome farther trials are now required, and if the neces- 
sary facilities can be obtained, it is prepared to carry 
out or be represented at such experiments. 

As long ago as the 30th August/ 1877, the Board 
of Trade forwarded a circular to the companies, in 
which the advantage of having uniform brakes upon 
all lines was pointed out, and stating that there had 
been no attempt on the part of the various companies 
to agree upon what are the requirements which, in 
their opinion, are essential to a good continuous brake. 
In the opinion of the Board of Trade, the conditions 
should be as follow :— 

(a.) The brakes to be efficient in stopping trains, 
instantaneous in their action, and capable of being 
applied without difficulty by engine-drivers or guards. 

* The Fay-Kewall brake was applied by two guards to two sections 

of four vehicles. 
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(b.) In case of aooidenti to be instantaneously self- 
acting. 

(e.) The brakes to be put on and taken off (with 
facility) on the engine and eyery vehicle of a train. 

(d.) The brakes to be regularly used in daily 
working. 

(e.) The materials employed to be of a durable 
character^ so as to be easily maintained and kept in 
order. 

The celebrated conditions, it will be noticed, are so 
obyiously necessary and practical, that they are scarcely 
open to discussion. 

It might have been supposed that the yarious com- 
panies would haye at once attempted to secure both an 
efficient brake and uniformity of system ; but unfor- 
tunately this has not been the case. Companies which 
work in direct connection, and exchange a large amount 
of rolling-stock, do not eyen employ the same system ; 
the result is that the yehicles of one company cut off 
or render useless a portion of the brake power upon 
another company's train. ' 

So great has this difficulty become, that it has been 
necessary to actually fit a large number of yehicles 
with two complete brakes, of course at double cost. 
The extremely unsatisfactory state of the brake 
question, as it existed in 1886, is clearly shown by the 
facts recorded in the following report made by the 
writer : — 



THE CONTINUOUS BRAKES QUESTION AS IT EXISTED 

IN THE YEAR 1886. 

Report hy Mr, Clement JE. Stretton, Consulting Engineer^ 
to the General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants. 

[Copy.] 

Leicester, 

October 28, 1886. 

Dear Sir, — In accordance with the wish expressed 
in your letter of the 20th instant, I have carefully 
examined the Continuous Brakes return for the first 
half of the year 1886, which has, since the meeting of 
the Congress at Brighton, been issued by the Board 
of Trade. It again furnishes evidence (if any were 
required) that the companies are not taking the neces- 
sary steps to arrive at the use of a general system, and 
it is very unsatisfactory to find that a considerable 
amount of rolling stock has during the past half-year 
been fitted with inefficient non-automatic brakes which 
make no claim to fulfil the conditions laid down by the 
Board of Trade, thus practically placing that depart- 
n^iBut of the Government at defiance. 

I have drawn up the following tabulated statement, 
showing at a glance the amount of stock fitted and 
unfitted on the 30th June, 1886 :— 

H 
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Engines 
fitted with 




Caxriafies, 




Engines 
fitt^ with 


Carriages, 


&e., fitted 




appaxatns 


&e., fitted 


with pipes 




htakes. 


for working 
the brakes. 


with brakes. 


or chains 
only. 


Totalamount of stocky 










returned aa fitted 










witli brakes which 
appear to comply 


2,604 


1,376 


22,230 


4,623 


with conditions of 










Board of Trade .J 










Total fitted with 










brakes which do ' 


1,216 


1,435 


13,111 


3,274 


not comply . . 










Total fitted. . . . 


'^^ ^ 




6,631 


43,238 


Not fitted with any 






continuous brake . 
Total passenger roll- 


849 


8,552 






ing stock therefore . 

1 


7,480 


51,790 



From these figures it will be seen that out of a total 
of 7,480 engines and 51,790 carriages, &c., only 2,604 
engines and 22,230 vehicles have brakes which even 
" appear " to fulfil the Board of Trade conditions, and 
from a ^ther examination of some of the brakes I am 
able to report that a large number of vehicles returned 
as efficient are not so in actual practice. This latter 
fact appears to be known to the Board of Trade, as on 
page 28 the return states in a footnote, " These totals 
are the numbers of engines and carriages returned by 
the railway companies as fitted with continuous brakes. 
It will be observed, however, that some of the brakes so 
returned but very imperfectly fulfil that designation." 

A careful examination of the return shows that it is 
so full of incorrect statements that for all practical 
purposes of comparison it is absolutely useless. For 
instancci the l^orth London Company reports that the 
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Clark and Webb obain brake fulfils the necessary con- 
ditions, wbereas the London and North- Western makes 
no such claim. 

The Midland and Great Western Companies include 
a large amount of rolling stock as fulfilling the con- 
ditions, which is fitted with the dangerous '* leak-off'' 
or two-minute yacuum brake. It is hardly necessary 
to here report that this system is not efficient, as the 
numerous accidents which have been caused by it and 
the reports of the Board of Trade inspectors have clearly 
proved this fact. 

The Midland Company has fitted 175 passenger 
engines and tenders with what the return calls an 
automatic steam brake, working in conjunction with 
the yacuum brake on the train. I haye examined and 
tested the appliance, and find that although it may do 
yery well under ordinary circumstances, it is absolutely 
useless in case of disaster, as the moment the engine 
and tender part, the steam pipe is broken, and the so- 
called automatic steam brake fails to act ; therefore it 
does not fulfil the important condition of being efficient 
and self-acting in case of accident. 

The tabulated statement which will be found on 
page 3 of the return is incorrect and yery misleading. 
The totals given inchide engines fitted with apparatus 
for working the brakes, and vehicles which have only 
through pipes, but no brake blocks. Such rolling stock 
does not fulfil any condition^ as there can be no pos- 
sible brake power when an engine has simply the 
apparatus for working brakes on carriages and no 
blocks on its wheels ; neither can vehicles with pipes 
only be of any value in case of accident. I have now 
before me details of a recent case in which a train was 
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sent out with an engine witli no blocks on its wheels, 
and eighteen yehicles, fourteen of whick had through 
pipes only. Such a train would be returned to the 
Board of Trade as working a certain number of miles 
with a continuous brake ; but in fact it was almost in 
as bad a position^ as regards stopping power, as a train 
without such a brake; and so long as horse-boxes, 
fish-trucks, and other vehicles are run in passenger 
trains it is essential to safety that they should be pro- 
vided with the continuous brake gear complete. If, 
therefore, the inefficient systems, and the engines with 
apparatus, and vehicles with pipes, be deducted from 
the brakes which " appear " to comply with the con- 
ditions, the unsatisfactory aspect of the brake question 
will be very clearly seen. The policy of the London 
and North- Western Company in removing the Clark 
and Webb chain brake, and substituting the simple 
vacuum, which does not comply with the conditions, is 
most unsatisfactory, as it is but a waste of a large 
amount of shareholders' money, for without doubt this 
vacuum brake will at some future time either have to 
be entirely removed or altered to an automatic system 
at a further cost. The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Company's return shows that it is continuing 
the use of the same Smith's vacuum brake which led to 
the death of twenty-four persons and injury to sixty- 
two at Penistone two years ago. Another accident 
occurred at Penistone on Ist September last, when part 
of an express train ran back, coming into collision with 
a waggon standing in a siding near the buffer stops, 
thus causing injury to twenty-four persons ; and from 
my examination of the place and the facts, I have no 
doubt whatever that if the train ha4 been fitted with 
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an automatic brake the accident would not havd taken 
place. For some time past it has been well known to the 
Amalgamated Society that certain companies will never 
settle or attempt to settle the brake question until com- 
pelled to do so. It is therefore to be hoped that Par- 
liament will deal with Mr. Channing's Bill at an early 
date next session. 

The returns relating to hrake fathires ore, as upon 
previous occasions, very incorrect ; a large number of 
cases, of which the Society has details, are not reported 
at all, and others are either placed under the wrong 
headings, or are even charged to the wrong brakes. It 
is also important that the companies should be required 
to furnish the name of the place where the failure 
occurs, as without this information it is impossible to 
trace a case, or to know if it is or is not reported. The 
Metropolitan Company, for instance, gives twelve cases 
in which " a train overran the platform of a station" 
through the failure of Smith's vacuum brake. The 
Great Eastern, and Glasgow and South-Western, also 
omit the names of stations. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company report an 
actual failure to act on 25th February at Hindley 
simply as one of delay, whereas it is a case which 
ought to have been recorded under Class 2. The same 
company records ball- valves and vacuum apparatus out 
of order, as belonging to the Westinghouse brake. The 
Midland Great Western of Ireland reports three failures 
of Smith's vacuum brake simply as delays, but they 
belong to Class 2, as the trains ran past stations six, 
five, and eleven carriage lengths respectively. 

During the half-year there have been three col- 
lisions reported caused by failures of continuous brakes. 
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(1) The vacuum pipes on a Great Northern train be- 
came tmcoupled, and a collision with the buffer stops 
at Kirkstead was the result. (2) A North- Western 
train ran into the buffer stops at Sutton Coldfield, 
owing to the breakage of the stalk of the ejector of the 
yacuum brake. (3) The coupling of a North- Western 
engine broke near Birmingham, and the carriages ran 
into the engine, as the vacuum brake failed to stop 
them. It is hardly necessary to point out that these 
three accidents could not have occurred if the Great 
Northern and North- Western companies had employed 
brakes which are automatic in action. 

The Board of Trade requires that the returns relating 
to brake failures should be placed under one of three 
heads, as follow : (1) Failure or partial failure of the 
continuous brakes to act when required in case of an 
accident to a train, or a collision between trains being 
imminent. (2) Failure or partial failure of the con- 
tinuous brakes to act under ordinary circumstances to 
stop a train when required. (3) Delay in the working 
of trains in consequence of defects in, or improper 
action of, the brakes, distinguishing whether they arose 
from neglect or inexperience of servants, or failure of 
machinery or material 

It would be a very great advantage if the totals of 
each brake, under each heading, were placed in a sum- 
mary or tabulated form, as at present the information 
extends over fifty-eight pages of the return, and there- 
fore cannot be easily compared. The London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Bailway reports that five accidents 
have during the half-year been avoided by the use of 
the Westinghouse automatic brake. 

The working of the Steel-Mclzmes brake has become 
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practically extinct ; it has been removed from the three 
engines upon the Caledonian to which it was fitted, and 
its removal from the carriages is now being carried out. 

In view of the very unsatisfactory manner in which 
the companies make their returns, I trust the Board of 
Trade will appoint a committee, as suggested by the 
recent Congress, to examine and report upon the various 
brakes. 

In this report I have only dealt with a few of the 
incorrect and misleading statements, but sufficient has 
been said to prove to you and to the Society that for 
all practical purposes the Board of Trade return has 
been rendered valueless. — I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Clement E. Stretion, 

Consulting Engineer A.S.B.S. 

To E. Harford, Esq., 

General Secretary A.S.R.S., 

306, City Road, London, E.G. 



The Railway Regulation Act of 1889. 

Upon page 10, of this volume the author expressed 
his opinion that certain railway companies would never 
attempt to settle the brake question until compelled to 
do so. The necessary compulsion has since been applied 
by Parliament, by means of the Railway Regulation 
Act, 1889, which was passed more especially in con- 
sequence of two very disastrous accidents. (1) On the 
16th September, 1887, a serious collision occurred at 
Hexthorpe, upon the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
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colnshire Railway, when twenty-five persons were 
killed and ninety-four injured. The block system had 
been suspended ; a curve and bridge obstructed the 
driver's view until he was within 359 yards of another 
train. That distance was more than ample to have 
stopped a train provided with a proper automatic 
continuous brake, but unfortunately the company only 
used Smith's simple yacuum brake, which is well 
known to be inefficient, and constantly fails to act when 
required. On that occasion it did fail to act, and the 
terrible loss of life followed. (2) On the 12th June, 
1889, a terrible accident took place at Armagh, when 
the rear portion of a passenger train ran back down 
an incline and dashed into a following passenger train, 
in consequence of Smith's vacuum brake being non- 
automatic. Eighty lives were lost and 260 persons 
injured. This disaster caused the Government to prac- 
tically adopt the Bill which Mr. Channing had intro- 
duced for so many years, and the Railway Regulation 
Act of 1889 was passed 30th August, 1889. 

The Board of Trade, under the powers granted, 
issued a circular to the companies, dated 24th October, 
1889, directing attention to the fact that the block 
system, interlocking system, automatic continuous 
brakes, and other requirements were necessary, and 
that ''The Board of Trade propose that the time 
limited for compliance with the orders should not 
exceed : — 

<* For adoption of block working • • one year. 
For adoption of interlocking . . eighteen months. 
For adoption of continnons brakes . eighteen months/' 

The Board of Trade requires the brakes to be capable 
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of being applied by engine^driyers and guards, and 
self-acting in case of accident. 

Under tbis beading we find tbree systems —namely, 
tbe Automatic Vacuum, Steel-Mclnnes, and Westing- 
bouse Automatic. Tbe Steel- Mclnnes brake, bowever, 
is only fitted to twenty-nine vebicles upon tbe Cale- 
donian Railway ; we may, therefore, consider tbat for 
all practical purposes tbere are but two brakes returned 
as e£Bcient. 

Under tbe second, or non-efficient, beading tbe fol- 
lowing brakes are recorded : — 

Clark's Cbain, Clark and Webb's Cbain, Fay's, 
Newall's, Parker-Smitb's, Smitb'a Vacuum, Tacuum 
Webb's, Westingbouse Non-automatic. 

Tbe annexed table sbows tbe total number of vebi- 
cles fitted and unfitted at tbe close of tbe balf-year 
ending 30tb June, 1890 : — 

Fitted with efficient brakes foMlling the 

Board of Trade conditions . 
Fitted with brakes which do not fulfil 

conditions 

Fitted only with apparatus for working 

or connecting brakes, or with through 

pipes, rods, or chains .... 
Not fitted with either continnons brakes, 

apparatus, pipes, or chains 

Total stock, therefore . 10,444 54,056 

It will be observed tbat tbe brakes on 539 engines 
and 5,912 carriages will bave to be cbanged from 
dangerous non-automatic systems to one or otber of 
tbe two automatic systems. 4,746 engines, and 7,644 
yebicles wbicb now bave simply pipes and apparatus, 
require to be fitted witb brake blocks, and 410 engines 
and 2,263 coacbes require brakes complete. 
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On the 4th of March, 1890, a very serious collision 
occurred at Carlisle, in consequence of the Automatic 
Vacuum Brake failing to act upon a London and North- 
Western express train, in consequence of its being 
frozen, thus causing the deaths of four persons and 
injury to fifteen others ; the following being the verdict 
of the coroner's jury : — " We find that the deceased, 
Jeannie Muirhead Lowson, Walter Ford, Mary Huxter, 
and William Lowles, were accidentally killed owing to 
the train in which they were travelling overshooting 
the platform and coming into collision with an engine 
beloDging to the Caledonian Railway Company, and 
that such collision was entirely due to the failure of 
the brake with which the train was fitted. We acquit 
the driver of all blame, and are of opinion that he used 
all available means at his hand to stop the train. We 
are further of opinion that the London and Korth- 
Westem Railway Company are incurring great respon- 
sibility in using a brake of such an uncertain and 
unreliable character.'' 

The verdict was unanimous, and was signed by all 
the eighteen jurors. 

Regulations have been drawn up to overcome the 
difficulty of this brake freezing, but the recent severe 
winter has shown that the Automatic Vacuum Brake 
requires the greatest care, and even then cannot be 
relied upon in winter time, as, without giving any 
warning, the main vacuum pipe, especially between 
the engine and the tender, becomes blocked with 
ice. 

The author, having during the past twenty-three years 
inspected and worked all the continuous brakes in use, 
is of opinion that at the present time there are but two 
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systems that can be considered efficient, or that are at 
all likely to come into permanent use, namely, the 
Westinghouse automatic air brake, and the Vacuum 
Company's, or Gresham's automatic vacuum brake. 

These two inyentions may be said to represent the 
best of their respective classes or principles, and are, 
therefpre, fully described and clearly illustrated. It 
would no doubt have been better and cheaper to have 
had one universal brake for the whole country ; but as 
at present this seems almost impossible, it is not too 
much to hope that the companies will use either one or 
other of these two brakes, and rolling-stock intended 
for through or exchange traffic should be provided with 
the complete apparatus for each system : this would be 
a great stride towards the settlement of the brake 
question. 

The action of the Westinghouse, or pressure system, 
is based upon the use of compressed air, or pressure 
greater than the 15 lbs. of the atmosphere ; whereas 
the vacuum system is applied by the force of the 
atmosphere acting upon one side of a piston, from the 
opposite side of which about 12 lbs. of the atmo- 
spheric pressure has been purposely drawn out or 
removed. 

Description op the Westinghouse Automatic Brake. 

The Westinghouse automatic brake is continuous 
throughout the train, and is operated by compressed 
air stored in a main reservoir on the engine, and in 
small reservoirs, one upon each engine, tender, and 
carriage, all connected by a pipe running the length 
of the train. There is also on each vehicle a triple 
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valve and brake cylinder, with pistons connected to the 
brake levers. 

Maintaining the pressure in the brake-pipe keeps the 
brakes off ; but letting the air escape from the brake- 
pipe, purposely or accidentally, instantly applies the 
brakes, by allowing air to pass from the small reservoirs 
into the brake cylinders. 

Fig. 16 shows the brake complete on an engine and 
tender. 

The engine, tender, and every vehicle of a train is 
fitted with the following parts, to be found on Figs. 16, 
17, and 18 : A triple valve, f, by means of which the 
instantaneous automatic action is produced, in conjunc- 
tion with a small reservoir, g, in which is stored the 
compressed air for applying the brakes ; a brake 
cylinder, h, with pistons and rods connected to the 
brake levers and blocks. Upon the engine is also 
placed the steam-engine and pump, ab, which pro- 
duce the compressed air; a main reservoir, c, for 
storing the air necessary for releasing the brakes and 
recharging the small reservoirs ; a driver's brake valve, 
D, which regulates the flow of air from the main 
reservoir into the brake-pipe for charging the train and 
releasing the brakes, and from the brake- pipe to the 
atmosphere for applying the brakes. A single line of 
pipe, E, called the brake-pipe, extends the whole length 
of the train. Each van has a guard's valve connected 
to the brake-pipe, and a gauge to indicate the pressure 
of air. 

General Principle of Action. 

Compressed air is the power employed to work the 
brake. 
The air, compressed by a pump on the locomotive to, 
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eaj, 70 lbs. or 80 Iba. to the square inch, fills the 
main reservoir on the en^ne, and flowing through the 
driver's brake vaire and maia pipe, also charges the 
Bupplemeatary reservoirs throughout the train. When 
a train is running, unifonn air pressure exists through- 
out its length — that is to say, the main reservoir on 
the engine, the pipe from end to end of the train, the 
triple valves, and the supplementary reservoirs are all 
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charged ready for work, the brake cylinders being 
empty and the brakes off. The essential principle of 
the system is that maintaining the pressure keeps the 
brakes off, but letting the air escape from the brake- 
pipe purposely or accidentally instantly applies them. 
As soon as the pressure in the brake-pipe is lowered, 
the triple valve piston on each vehicle is moved down 
by the greater pressure above it stored in the small 
reservoir, the air is then allowed to pass instantly into 
the cylinder, force out the piston and rods, and thus 
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cause tlie blocks to press against tlie wheels. It fol- 
io ws, therefore, that the brake may be applied' by the 
driver or any of the guards, or, if necessary, by a 
passenger*, as well as by the separation of a coupling 
or the failure or injury to a vital part of the apparatus, 
lirhether due to an accident to the train or to the 
brake ; and as the brake on each vehicle is complete in 
itself and independent, should the apparatus on any 
one carriage be torn off, the brake will nevertheless 
remain applied for almost any length of time upon the 
remainder of the train. 

The brakes are released by an increase of pressure in 
the main pipe, produced by the driver allowing air to 
pass from the main reservoir along the train. This 
moves up the triple valves, recharges the small 
reservoirs, and at the same time allows the air which 
had forced out the pistons to escape into the atmo« 
sphere, and the blocks to be withdrawn from the 
wheels by the spiral spring within the cylinder. By 
closing the half-inch cock, A, on the branch leading &om 
the train-pipe to the triple valve, the brake on any 
vehicle can be cut out of the system. A release valve, 
h\ is also placed upon each cylinder, so that in the event 
of the brakes being applied by the separation of the 
train, or the breaking of a pipe, or when the locomo- 
tive is not attached, they can be released by allowing 
the air to escape from each brake cylinder direct. This 
release valve can be opened from either side of the car- 
riage by puUing a cord, and as it closes automatically 
there is no fear of its remaining open after being used. 

To enable vehicles to be detached without setting 

* If desirable the brake can be placed under the control of pas- 
sengers ; but the author does not consider this necessary. 
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the brakes there is an inch cock at each end of every 
vehicle, which also serves to close the brake-pipe at 
the ends' of the train. These cocks must always be 
opened after connecting the hose conplings e^ and 
always closed before separating them. 

It will thus be seen — 

1st. That it is the air stored in the small reservoirs 
which applies the brakes, while the air in the main 
reservoir releases them ; and 

2nd. That the brakes are applied by a decrease of 
pressure in the brake-pipe, and taken off by restoring 
that pressure. 

^ So that, whether by the driver or guard operat- 
ing his brake-valve, the accidental separation of 
the train, the breaking of a pipe, or any other 
means by whicb the pressure in the brake-pipe 
is suddenly reduced below that in the small reser- 
voirs, the brake will be put on, and will remain 
on. It is, therefore, automatic in its action, and is a 
'^ tell-tale '' as to its own condition^ and the author 
finds it to completely fulfil all the Board of Trade 
requirements. 

Having considered the action of the brake itself, it 
IB important to trace the effect of admitting air to the 
brake cylinder and the result upon the brake blocks 
themselves. 

For this purpose the four-wheeled carriage, Fig 17, 
should be examined. 

Let us take a train charged with air as shown upon 
the driver's and guard's gauges to 75 lbs. per square 
inch. If the brake be now fully applied by driver, 
guards, or automatically, the air in the small reservoirs 
will expand and the actual force in each of the brake 

I 
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cylinders when the brake is full on will be 60 lbs. per 
square inch. 

The brake cylinder is 8 inches diameter, and each 
piston contains 50 square inches^ therefore we see that 
each piston is forced out with a power of 50 X 60 
equals 3,000 lbs. Each piston and connecting rod con- 
yeys the power to the top of the lever shown on the 
diagram. These levers are 18 inches long between the 
centres^ and at a distance of 12 inches they are con- 
nected to the rods for the inside blocks, and at the 
bottom they are connected to the outside blocks. 

One pair of brake blocks therefore forms a fulcrum 
for the other pair. 

As regards the inside pair of blocks, that is those 
nearest to the centre of the carriage, the lever becomes 
"a lever of the first order,'* and the power is increased 
three times ; whereas, as regards the outside blocks it 
becomes '' a lever of the second order/' and the power 
increases twice. 

Thus it will be seen tliat-^ 

« 

>. ' 3,000 X 3 equals 9,000 llw. on the inside blocks. 
3,000 X 2 equals 6,000 lbs. on outside blocks. 

Total, 15,000 lbs. on each pair wheels. 

Therefore it follows that when a driver with 76 lbs. 
of air, puts on the Westinghouse brake, upon a carriage 
similar to our illustration, he applies a force of 4,500 
lbs. to each inside brake block, and of 3,000 lbs. to 
each outside block, or of no less than 30,000 lbs. to the 
eight blocks. 

When it is considered that the Westinghouse brake 
thus brings a brake block pressure of over 13 tons upon 
the wheels of an ordinary carriage, in the least possible 
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time, it is not surprising that it will bring trains to rest 
from 50 miles an hour in less than 200 yards. 

The Westinghouse Quick-Acting Bbake. 

It has been explained that the ordinary Westing- 
liouse Brake is applied, under ordinary circumstances, 
by discharging air through the driver's valve, and is 
intended for trains of 20 or 25 carriages. To make the 
brake still quicker, and available for trains of twice 
that length, a new arrangement of driver's valve and 
triple valve has recently been introduced, known as 
the " Westinghouse Quick- Acting Brake," and is speci- 
ally designed for use upon long trains of 50 vehicles. 

The principle of the new arrangement is that instead 
of the air in the main pipe being discharged and 
wasted, it is turned into the brake cylinders, thus saving 
both " air " and " time; " and by its use the brakes on a 
train of 50 cars, 1,900 feet long, can be applied in less 
than two seconds. This " quickly acting " form is now 
being generally adopted in America and other parts of 
the world, and is being used on several English lines. 

Description of the Vacuum Brake Company's 
Improved Automatic Vacuum Brake. 

Those who remember the vacuum brake as introduced 
into this country about the year 1874 by Mr. Smith 
will hardly be able to recognise it in its present 
improved form, the differences between the old and 
the present systems being so numerous that prac- 
tically nothing remains but the principle of pro- 
ducing the vacuum; in other words, the present 
automatio vacuum is a new and distinct appliance, and 
in place of the old non-automatic and inefficient 
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ftpparatus a brake has been perfected wbicb " appears" 
to comply with the celebrated conditions of the Board 
of Trade. 
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The brake is worked by atmospheric pressure of about 
24 inches of mercury or 12 lbs. per square inch. This 
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partial vacuum is obtained by means of a steam-worked 
ejector fixed upon the engine, Figs. 19 and 25, and sup* 




plied witb steam from tbe locomotive boiler. The action 
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of the ejector is inductive) the effect of the steam jet 
being to draw out the air from the train-pipe and all 
vessels in connection therewith. Beneath each vehicle 
in the train is fixed a cylinder, which is in communica- 
tion with the train-pipe, Figs. 22, 23, 24. When the 




Fig. ^21.— End View. 



steam is turned through the ejector all these cylinders 
are emptied of their contents, but when from any 
cause, whether the accidental division of the train or 
the intentional act of the driver or guard, air is 
admitted to the train-pipe, a small ball- valve is caused 
by the rush of air to change its position, by doing which 
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the passage from tlie train -pipe to one side of tlie piston 
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is closed^ wLilst tlie other side is left open to the train- 
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pipe. The piston is thus out of equilibrium^ and the 




nnbalanced pressure upon its underside forces it up^ 
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and thus brings the brake blocks to bear upon the 
wheels. 

When it is desired to release the brakes the air inlet 
valves are closed, and the ejector being set to work 
again draws out the air from the train-pipe and 
cylinders. As soon as the pressure on the under dde 




Fig. 24.— End View of Van. 

of the piston is reduced to an equality with that on the 
top side, the ball- valve opens the top side passage to 
the train -pipe, and the two sides of the piston being in 
equilibrium the brakes fall off the wheels by their own 
weight and the weight of the descending piston. 
Hence, in running, a vacuum is maintained throughout 
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all the pipes and cylinders by means of the ejector, and 
the brakes are applied by destroying the Tacunm on 
one side only of the brake pistons. 

The general arrangement of the apparatns will be at 
OBce understood from the elevations and plana showing 
it attached to engines and vehicles. Figs. 19, 20, 21. 

Having described the principle of the brake, the 



Fig. 2S.— Ejector. 

following particulars of details will show how the 
required results are obtained. 

Fig. 35 is the combined ejector by which the vacnam 
is formed and maintained in the train-pipe and brake 
cylinders. It is arranged so that, when the handle is 
in the position shown, a small supply of steam is 
allowed to pass the cones of the small continuoos 
ejector, for the purpose of keeping the vacuum from 
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destruction by leakage. "When the handle is at ON 
the train-pipe is filled with air through the numerous 
perforations of the handle disc. When at OFF steam 
passes through the large ejector at its full power. 




Fig. 26. 



withdrawing air from the pipes and both sides of the 
brake pistons, and thus releasing the brake. 

The formation of the vacuum is brought about by 
the inductive action of the passage of a small amount 
of steam around the conical ik>zzles, the steam carrying 
with it a very much larger quantity of air. By the 
ejector handle the driver can easily either fully apply 
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or release the brakes, or lie can adjust the pressure 
of the brake blocks to suit any necessary require- 
ment. 

Fig. 26 is a sectional yiew of the engine and tender 




FiR. 27. 

brake cylinder ; it is provided with a piston made air- 
tight by means of a rolling ring which allows freedom 
of motion to the piston. To the piston is attached a rod 
which is directly connected with the brake leversy as 
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Bhown, end to allow for the curvature of the path de- 
scribed by the moyiDg lerera, the cylinder is swung on 



Fig. 2S SeoUon of tba Bull Valre. 

trunnions. Upon the underside of the cylinder ia 
fixed the ball- valve. 

Fig. 27 shows the cylinder used for carriages and 




Fig. 29.— ElBTation of Ball VbIyo. 
Tana ; it is similar to those for engines, except that it 
is placed within an outer casing of wrought iron, to 
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which are attached the trannions upon which the 
cylinder swings. The outer casing acts as a vacuum 
reseryoir, and its effect is to minimise the effect of 
compression of the rarefied air above the piston when 
the brakes are applied. 

Fig. 28 is a section of the 
ball-valve which provides 
for the automatic action of 
the brake. It consists of a 
chamber having free com- 
munication with the train- 
pipe, and with the lower 
side of the brake cylinders, 
to each one of which one of | 
these valves is attached, ^ 
and forms part of the con- 
nection, between them and 
the pipe. 
From the 
chamber 
of this 

automatic valve is also 
another passage, which leads 
to the tv>p side of the brake 
cylinders, but this passage 
has a ball- valve to close it. 
This ball, however, has no 
tendency <5f itsfilf to close Fig. 30.— Guard's Valve. 

the passage, being neutral, owing to the horizontal 
direction in which it rolls. It will therefore be seen 
that when the ejector is put in action the ball will 
allow air to flow out from above the brake pistons as 
freely as it flows from below them. When, however, 
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air is admitted to the train-pipe, by the driver, gaard, 
or by the passenger, or by the breaking of the train, 
the rush of air to the now empty cylinders easily rolls 
the balls before it and against their Beatings. This 
closes the top side passage, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere is left nnbalanced upon the undersides of 
the pistons, thus forcibly applying the brakes. The 
ball will remain against its seat until it is set free by 
the ejector again drawing out the air from behind it. 

When it is desired to release 
the brakes of a vehicle, in 
a siding for example, and 
uncoupled from the engine, 
this is done at once by pull- 
ing at the lever shown con- 
nected to the valve, or 
rather to the little cage 
which carries the ball. By 
pulling the lever the ball is 
drawn off its seat by the 
encircling cage, and air rush- 
ing in releases the brakes. 
Fig. 30 is the guard's 
valve, by means of which he can apply the con- 
tinuous brake. Above the valve is a small vacuum 
chamber, in which is placed the guard's pressure 
or vacuum gauge. This chamber communicates with 
the train-pipe by means of the small hole through 
the valve-spindle. The opening at its base is made 
tight by a disc of india-rubber, which allows full 
movement of the parts without allowing air to pass. 

When the driver applies his brake he destroys the 
equilibrium between the pressure in the upper or 




Fig. 31. 
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gauge chamber and that in tlie train-pipe, and in 
obedience to the difference the guard's yalve rises and 
admits air to the pipe through the holes shown round 
the yalve chamber. By this means is insured the 
quicker application of the brake aU along the train. 

A drip-cup and yalve is shown (Fig. SI), to collect 
any moisture which accumulates in the pipes. 

An enlarged view of the coupling between the 






Pig. 32. 

vehicles is shown (Fig. 32). To couple the hose-pipes, 
one must be taken in each hand and lifted sufficiently 
high to hook the bottom horns together, then by 
lowering the coupling, the top horns fit into the slots. 
This coupling is becoming generally adopted for all 
forms of vacuum brakes. To close the brake-pipe at 
each end of the train, the coupling is placed upon a 
stop-plug. 

Continuous Brakes upon Fast Goods Trains. 

Several serious accidents have occurred in various 
parts of the world, and also on English railways, in 
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consequence of a passenger train running into the 
debris of a slight collision which may have taken place 
between goods trains upon another set of rails. It 
therefore follows that the safety of passengers does to 
a very large extent depend upon the proper control of 
goods trains being placed in the hands of drivers. 

Upon many railways the fish, meat, and express 
goods trains are run at speeds equal to, or but very 
little less than, that of fast passenger trains. Many of 
these trains consist of thirty or thirty-five vehicles, 
and their average speed is fully thirty-five mUes an 
hour, and upon certain portions of the road they attain 
fifty-five or sixty miles an hour. What are the means 
of controlling these heavy fast trains P Simply a 
tender hand-brake and one guard's van in the rear, 
and on some lines steam brakes fitted to the engines. 
It is easy to see, and engine-drivers themselves call 
attention to the fact, that this amount of brake power 
is not sufficient, and the drivers ask that these fast 
goods trains may be fitted with proper continuous 
brakes. 

In America the Westinghouse Automatic Brake has 
been largely adopted for goods trains of fifty vehicles ; 
the same arrangement has been tried on the Baden 
State Railways, in South Australia, and generally 
adopted for and being fitted to Belgian State goods 
trains. In this country just now the companies are 
engaged with the fitting of brakes to their passenger 
stock ; when that is complete the express goods trains 
should also be provided with proper means of control. 

The Continuous Brakes Return. 
The latest information relating to continuous brakes 
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is contained in tho return for the six months to SOtb 
June, 1892. 

The good effect of the Hailway Regulation Act of 
1889 is therein made most clearly apparent, with the 
result that companies have been compelled to remove the 
dangerous ''chain " and '' simple vacuum '^ brakes, and to 
adopt automatic continuous brakes fulfilling the condi- 
tions of the Board of Trade, issued as long ago as August, 
1877. Vast sums of money have been spent in fitting 
and afterwards removing various forms of non-efficient 
systems, but there is probably much ground for the 
assertion of some railway authorities that much of the 
delay in the settlement of the brake question has been 
due to the weak action of Parliament and the Board 
of Trade. The Board of Trade, in August, 1877, issued 
the instructions showing what a continuous brake 
should be, and Parliament constantly had the subject 
imder discussion ; but it was not until the year 1889 
that the Eailway Regulation Act was passed, and then 
only after the terrible accidents at Penistone, Hex- 
thorpe, and Armagh had caused the deaths of ninety- 
nine persons. 

The Railway Regulation Act came fully into force 
on the 20th November, 1892, and it is worthy of note 
that some of the companies deferred putting its require- 
ments into operation until the very last day, and some 
others, even in spite of the Act of Parliament, are, in 
December, 1892, working trains with inefficient brakes. 
This matter will duly receive the attention of Parlia- 
ment if such inefficient brakes be not speedily re- 
moved. 

Upon page 106 of this volume attention is directed 
to the regulations which have been made to overcome 
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the freezing of the Automatic Yacuum Brake in winter, 
however, the Board of Trade return lately issued shows 
that the defect has by no means been overcome, for 
during the early months of the year 1892 no less than 
forty-seven cases are recorded in which that brake was 
frozen or otherwise affected by frost and moisture, and 
only so lately as December, 1892, the vacuum brake 
failed many times in consequence of being frozen. 

I^umerous cases have occurred of trains fitted with 
Tarious continuous brakes coming into collision with 
buffer-stops at terminal stations in consequence of 
drivers misjudging their distance, of the wheels skid- 
ding, or of the greasy state of the rails. 

The engine drivers themselves ask that the trains 
should be so booked that they have time to run into ter- 
minal stations by the application of the hand brakes 
only, having the continuous brake as a reserve in case 
of necessity. Several of the companies have objected 
to making such a rule as one or two minutes more time 
would be required. The author would strongly urge 
the companies to adopt the wishes of the drivers and 
Board of Trade inspectors, and cause all trains to be 
brought to rest at terminal stations by the application 
of the hand brake. 

Since this suggestion was made by the author in a 
letter to the Times, some of the companies have adopted 
it, and issued the necessary instructions. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BREAKING OF LOCOMOTIVE DRIVING AXLES. 

Major Marin din, in his report upon the disaster 
which occurred at Bullhouse, near Penistone, on the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincohishire Brailway, upon 
the 16th July, 1884, remarked that the accident should 
lead locomotive engineers to consider carefully the 
relative advantages of engines with inside cylinders 
and crank axles, as compared with engines with outside 
cylinders and straight axles; of steel axles as com- 
pared with iron axles ; and of cranks hooped with 
wrought-iron bands, as compared with cranks having 
the additional strength provided by an increase of 
metal in the webs of the crank itself. In pursuance 
of that recommendation, a return was prepared, show- 
ing the number of driving axles in use, and the propor- 
tion thereof broken when running, and taken out in 
the shops after the detection of flaws, in the United 
Kiogdom, during the year 1883, the details of which 
appear in the summarised returns given on the follow- 
ing page, from which it will be seen that '' no less than 
one in every sixteen driving axles in use during the 
year 1883 were either broken or condemned." Such a 
fact as this is certainly a serious one for reflection. 
The advocates of the outside cylinder engines 
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Description. 


Number in 
nae. 


Broken in 
running. 


Taken out in 
shops. 


Iron. 


Btecl. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


Crank axles without 

hooped wehs . . . 
Crank axles with 

hooped webs. . . 
Straight axles, outside 

cylinders .... 
Total driving-wheel 

axles 

Total . . . • 


2,867 

4,121 

438 

7,426 


4,733 
1,222 
1,467 
7,422 


Per 
Cent. 

31 

0-86 

60 

2-0 


Per 
Cent. 

0-9 
0-9 
0-5 
0-8 


Per 
Cent. 

60 

7-7 

2-7 

6-8 


Per 
Cent. 

3-8 

0-7 

0-8 

2-7 


H, 


848 


2-« 


9-6 





Number in 
use. 


Broken in 

mnninp 

With 

passenger 

trains. 


Broken in 
running 

with goods 
trains. 


Taken out 
in shops 
flawed. 


Crank axles . . . 
Straight axles . . 


12,943 
1,906 


70 
10 


108 
19 


680 
24 


14,848 


80 


127 


704 



frequently claim that they aToid the danger of a crank 
axle ; but from the above figures it appears that out of 
1,905 straight-driving axles, 10 were broken when 
running with passenger trains, 19 when running with 
goods trains, and 24 were taken out in the workshops 
after detection of flaws; it will therefore be seen that 
5*5 per cent, of straight-driving axles broke when 
running. 

It is satisfactory to notice that a large proportion of 
defective driving axles (704) were discovered and 
taken out in the shops, and, doubtless, a more careful 
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and frequent examination will reduce the number 
** broken in running ; '' but still, growing flaws will 
existy which no care or investigation can detect. It 
is often stated, and, indeed, is almost taken for granted, 
that a crank axle is, and must be, weaker than a 
straight axle; but there seems to be no proof that 
this is the case in practice, for when the various strains 
upon a crank axle are carefully calculated and worked 
out, they are found to fall far short of a force which 
woxdd be sufficient to fracture a good sound axle. 

The question is constantly asked, " What is it that 
breaks a crank axle P " and it is one which deserves 
very careful attention. As the weight resting on the 
axle, and the pressure of steam on the pistons, are 
certainly not enough to account for the fracture or 
failure, other reasons must be looked for, and other 
causes examined. When an engine is running at 
high speed, there is a greater or less amount of oscilla- 
tion; this is kept in check by the flanges of the 
wheels, and great strain is put on the axles. Points 
and crossings are generally laid to gauge or even tight, 
and it frequently happens that the flanges of the 
wheels are thus pinched, and it will be at once seen 
that this action must exert an enormous force upon the 
axle by the tendency to bend it upward in the middle. 
This force is greatly increased with the size of the 
wheel, as the leverage or length of the spokes is 
greater. The author is of opinion that the strains 
which increase growing flaws, and ultimately end in 
fracture, are in a very great measure due to the force 
communicated to the axle by the wheels and flanges. 
He has, therefore, given this question of " side thrust " 
very careful attention, and advocates the plan of turn- 
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ing tlie driving-wheel flanges thinner than the others, 
in order to avoid the pinching action and side shocks 
as far as possible. At the present time, great difference 
of opinion appears to exist with regard to the relative 
advantages of iron and steel crank axles. 

The following tabulated statement shows the number 
of axles in use in this country to December 31, 1883 : 





Lron 


Steel 


Ontside 


Bailway. 


crank 


crank 


cylinder 




axles. 


axles. 


engines. 


Fumess ..•.....• 


6 
37 


112 
380 


1 
198 


Great Eastern 


Great Northern 


709 


19 


37 


Great Western 


1,362 


410 


38 


Lancashire and Yorkshire . • . 


673 


356 


8 


liondon and JNorth Western . . . 


^m^ 


2,174 


137 


JLiOndon and ISouth Western . . . 


6 


170 


324 


London, Brighton, and South Coast 


90 


329 


1 


London, Chatham, and Dover 


34 


134 




Manchester, Sheffield, & Lincolnshire 


215 


282 


12 


Metropolitan 




— 


56 


Metropolitan District 


— 




42 


Midland 


1,453 


232 


16 


North Eastern. 


1,383 


66 


13 


North London ..••••• 




37 


50 


North Staffordshire 


15 


99 


9 


South Eastern .••«... 




324 


1 


Taff Vale 


132 
30 


7 
3 


3 

657 


Caledonian • 


Glasgow and ISouth Western . . 


13 


264 


13 


Great North of Scotland .... 


2 


— 


53 


Hio'hlaiid ........a 


581 


3 

2 


69 
29 


North British 


Great Northern of Ireland . . . 


77 


47 


5 


G. S. & W, of Ireland .... 




172 




Midland Great Western of Ireland 


22 


80 




Total of 58 minor lines .... 
Total, United Kingdom . 
Total crank axles . • • 
Total driving axles . . • 


250 


253 


133 


6,988 


5,955 
943 


1,905 


12, 


14,848 
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From this table it will be seen tbat tbe Great 
Northern, Great "Western, Midland, North Eastern, 
and North British Companies appeared to be in favour 
of iron cranks, the London and North Western being 
the most important supporter of steel. The advocates 
of steel axles frequently assert that the matter is simply 
one of '' strength," and that as steel is stronger than 
iron, it must be better for use in axles ; but the author 
contends that very many other matters have to be 
considered besides the mere tensile strength of iron 
and steel. An axle may be too stiff and too strong, 
and this extra stiffness or rigidity causes extra strain 
and shock to be thrown upon it, which ultimately ends 
in its failure ; therefore it will be seen that an axle 
must have a certain amount of elasticity, and that it is 
not so much a question of what is sometimes called 
" strength " as of capability to resist strains. It is a 
well-known fact that some straight axles have been 
made too rigid, and they have broken in consequence, 
but such breakage has been almost entirely prevented 
by reducing their diameter at the middle, and giving 
them more elasticity ; in other words, paradoxical as 
it may sound, the axles have been strengthened by 
weakening them. It has been truly stated that more 
iron than steel axles fail every year ; but, on the other 
hand, the fact must be remembered that there is a 
far larger number of iron cranks in use, also that they 
run a much greater mileage than steel before they 
break. 

The following table, compiled from the Board of 
Trade Returns, shows the total number of driving 
axles which have broken when running during the past 
eleven years, together with the average mileage : — 
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Tear 1881. 262 crank or driving axles failed. 
177 were made of iron. 

85 ,, f, steel. 

Ayerage mileage of 167 iron axles = 197,574 miles. 
9t 99 80 steel axles =181,842 ,, 

Tear 1882. 242 cases. 
156 were made of iron. 

86 ,, ,, steel. 

Average mileage of 150 iron axles ^ 206,857 miles. 
yt ,9 83 steel axles = 192,453 ,, 

Year 1883. 247 cases. 
173 were made of iron. 
f 4 I, , , Si!eei. 
Average mileage of 171 iron axles =: 213,719 miles. 
M y, 72 steel axles = 199,471 »» 

Year 1884. 200 cases. 
138 were made of iron. 
62 ,, ,, steel. 
Average mileage of 135 iron axles = 216,333 miles. 
„ „ 59 steel axles = 173,287 ,, 

• 
Year 1885. 190 cases. 
127 were made of iron. 

63 yy y, StCel. 

Average mileage of 125 iron axles = 226,037 miles. 
„ „ 63 steel axles = 219,644 ,, 

Year 1886. 184 cases. 
123 were made of iron. 
61 „ „ steel. 
Averf ge mileage of 117 iron axles = 236,517 miles. 
„ ,y 61 steel axles = 212,362 ,, 

Year 1887. 145 cases. 

82 were made of iron. 

63 yy )) steel. 
Ayerage mileage of 80 iron axles = 216,412 miles. 
„ „ .61 steel axles = 235,649 „ 
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Year 1888. 148 cases. 

72 were made of iron. 

76 „ ,, steel. 
Average mileage of 70 iron axles := 204,309 miles. 
„ „ '71 steel axles = 234,009 „ 

Year 1889. 112 cases. 

48 were made of iron. 

63 I, y, steel. 
Average mileage of 47 iron axles = 224,393 miles. 
„ n 58 steel axIsB = 230,015 „ 

Year 1890. 96 cases. 

37 were made of iron. 

59 ,f ,, steel. 
Ayerage mileage of 34 iron axles = 198,047 milc3. 
„ „ 54 steel axles = 218,394 ,, 

Year 1891. 130 cases. 

37 were made of iron. 

92 ,, ,, steel. 
Average mileage of 34 iron axles = 237,150 miles. 
99 „ 86 steel axles = 230,408 „ 

It will be noticed that for several years the iron 
axles ran the greater mileage, but recently steel appears 
to have a slight advantage. 

A very interesting tabulated statement has been 
published by Messrs, Vickers, Sons, and Co., giving 
details and mileage of all the steel crank axles of their 
manufacture, the highest mileage attained beiog shown 
in the following table :— 
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Name or 

number of 

engine. 



Bailway company. 



" Munster " 

17 

251 

1,003 

36 

152 

Old 10. R.2. 

204 

5 

7 

23 

266 

14 

55 



Great Northern of Ireland (N. Division) 

South Eastern 

London, Chatham, and Dover 
Great Southern and Western of Ireland 
Glasgow and South-Western 
l^Ianchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 

North London 

Maryport and Carlisle .... 
London, Brighton, and South Coast . 

Great £lastem 

Waterf ord and Limerick 
Belfast and Northern Counties . 

Midland 

Great Northern of Ireland (S. Division) 
♦TaffVale 



Mileage. 



547,965 
521,246 
479,615 
477,388 
420,517 
415,097 
412,536 
396,753 
391,115 
376,186 
360,959 
348,213 
326,102 
319,115 
252,938 



The above figures are useful, showing as they do 
what steel crank axles can attain, but at present it is 
to be regretted that there does not appear to be any 
similar comparatiye table in existence giving the 
performance of iron axles. 

Through the courtesy of several companies and 
officials, the author has lately been supplied with a 
very considerable amount of valuable information, 
which, now carefully tabulated, adds to the data upon 
this important subject. So far as these inquiries have 
at present extended, they appear to point to a conclu- 
sion, that if a steel crank axle is defective or flawed 
when new, the failure takes place at an early period in 
its life, and that if it runs for 150,000 or 200,000 
miles, there is a great probability that it may after- 
wards run a very great distance. 

 With the exception of the TafF Vale axle, all the others were at 
work when the details were compiled. 
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It will be understood that this opinion is not men- 
tioned in a spirit of assertiveness, but is simply 
recorded in order that the circumstances may be con- 
sidered and further inyestigated by any person who 
may be devoting attention to this branch of locomotive 
engineering. If the above conclusion proves to be 
founded on sound data, it will be important, as in 
such case we shall probably have to wait until some of 
the cranks which have run an unusual mileage ulti- 
mately break, which may be a period of several 
years. 

From the table (page 133) it will be seen that con- 
siderable difference of opinion appears to exist with 
regard to the value of hooping the webs of the cranks, 
there being 5,343 with such hoops, and 7,600 without. 
The author, having obtained all available details from 
the various companies, had some experiments made, and 
also witnessed others, the result being that it appeared 
that when a crank web breaks nearly or quite straight 
across, the hoops are of the greatest use in holding 
the crank together; but, on the other hand, when the 
fracture occurs in a slanting direction, the hoop is not 
only rendered of no value, but it even tends by its 
tightness to force the broken parts out of the required 
position. The hooping of a crank practically lengthens 
it about 2 inches, and there are very many engines 
running in which hoops cannot be employed in conse- 
quence of there being no available space between the 
crank and the under side of the boiler. 

To overcome the above-mentioned difficulties, the 
author designed and applied for' a patent for an im- 
proved method of strengthening the webs or throws of 
cranks, Fig. 33. The crank having been manufactured 
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in the usual maimer, the improvement consistfl in 
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Fig. 33.— Stretton'B Patent Crank. 

drilling two holes of about 2 inches diameter through 
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the length of the wehs, a a. A bolt, pin^ or screw, 
B, is then passed through the said holes. 

Each bolt should be made of steel, having a tensile 
strength of not less than 40 tons per square inch, and 
can be either screwed into the web or made a driving 
fit and forced in by any desired hydraulic pressure, 
and afterwards secured by a nut and split-pin. 

c c shows the position of a slanting fi*acturey and 
the manner in which the bolts would strengthen the 
crank when working, and in case of breakage, they 
would hold the web in place in such a manner that 
the wheels of a locomotive engine would be prevented 
from leaving the rails, and thus give time for the 
engine-driver to bring his train to rest and prevent a 
disaster. 

The patent is dated 7th September, 1885, No. 
10,556 ; it has become the sole property of Messrs. 
Tickers, Sons, and Co., Sheffield, by whom it is being 
introduced and manufactured. 

The annexed diagram. Fig. 34, illustrates the crank- 
axle of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company's engine. No. 434, which broke when running 
at a speed of about 50 miles an hoiLr, and caused the 
Penistone disaster, by which twenty-four persons were 
killed and sixty-four injured. The position of the 
fracture is clearly shown across the outside web of the 
right-hand crank. 

This axle was made by Messrs. Taylor, of Leeds, 
and was forged in the usual manner out of an ingot of 
cast steel, the slot pieces being knocked out after it 
was annealed. 

The webs were 14^ inches in width, but without 
hoops, the outer webs being a quarter of an inch 
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Fig. 34.— Crank Axle, Penistoiie Aocident. 
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tlilnner than the inner ones. It is difficult to account 
for the fracture of the crank at that particular time, 
for, although there was a growing flaw in the web, the 
author measured it, and it did not exceed 4-^ inches in 
length and 2 inches in depth at the deepest part, and 
it is probable that the flaw did not extend to the 
surface till the fracture occurred. 

According to the tests of pieces cut from this crank 
after the accident, the metal was a mild, soft steel of 
good quality, with a tensile strength of 27 tons per 
square inch. 

Elongation 29 per cent. 
Contraction 40 per cent. 

The analysis showed the following results : — 

Carbon *230 

Manganese • • • • - . • *482 

BiUcon *063 

Sulphur -027 

Phosphorus *065 

Iron (by difference) 99*133 

100000 

The engine had cylinders 17 inches diameter, 26 inches 
stroke, with driving-wheels 6 feet 3 inches diameter, 
haying 15 tons 14 cwts. resting upon them. The crank 
was well designed, and contained ample material to 
give the required strength; however, we know that 
it broke with disastrous results after running only 
60,776 miles. 

It may be here mentioned that several railway com- 
panies specify that one out of fifty axles shall be tested, 
and stand five blows from a weight of 2,000 lbs. falling 
from a height of 20 feet, upon the axle, upon supports 
8 feet 6 inches apart, the axle being reversed after each 
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blow. Straight axles for engines should be able to 
stand being bent double when cold, without signs of 
fracture. On fiome lines it is expected that crank axles 
should run 200,000 miles, and if they fail at a less 
mileage, the manufacturer is required to replace them. 

The author does not advocate the adoption of either 
iron or steel for cranks, his object being to fully and 
impartially continue his inquiries with a view to draw- 
ing out practical data and conclusions upon this subject, 
which it is known and admitted is not yet so well tm- 
derstood as it should be, and requires careful study. At 
present perhaps the most important information neces- 
sary is full details of every axle which fails, specially 
stating the exact point at which the fracture occurs ; it 
is to be hoped that these data will in future form part 
of the Board of Trade Returns. 

Beference should here be made to the practice of 
continuing the use of a crank axle after it is suspected, 
or has even shown a slight flaw. At the Penistone 
inquiry it was given in evidence that if a flaw was 
detected the cnmk and pair of wheels were scotched 
and fixed to the rails in the shop, and another pair of 
wheels run against the pair to be tested, and if they 
stood that test they were considered all right. The 
author has known many suspected cranks break when 
working fast trains, and at the present moment he 
knows of several *' doubtful '^ ones which may be the 
cause of a disaster any minute. Major Marindin, in 
his report, stated, " It is manifest that the more fre- 
quently cranks are examined thoroughly, the greater 
probability there will be that growing flaws will be 
detected ; he therefore recommended that the big ends 
etduld be taken down at the weekly examinations^ 
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Fig. 35. — Crank Axle, Larbert Accident« 
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instead of only monthly, as at present ; and as regards 
the Manchester^ Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company, in particular, he observed that there must be 
considerable and unjustifiable risk in running a sus- 
pected axle xmder observation, when an apparent flaw 
has not been extended by the test to which it has been 
subjected, which, according to the evidence of the super- 
intendent of the works at Gorton, was the practice upon 
thatUne." (July, 1884.) 

On the 24th of August an accident was caused at 
Larbert Junction on the Caledonian and North British 
Railways by the breaking of the inside web of tJbe right- 
hand crank of a Caledonian Company's tank engine, 
No. 541 (Fig. 35), when working the 10.15 p.m. passenger 
train from Larbert to Grangemouth, the speed being 
about 15 miles an hour. The engine had six wheels, the 
leading and driving being coupled ; a single frame 
and single bearings ; the stroke was short, being only 
20 inches. 

The crank axle was of steel, made by the Bolton Iron 
and Steel Company, and its dimensions will be found 
upon the diagram. It had been working since Novem- 
ber, 1870, and had run a total distance of 210,581 miles. 
It was not hooped. General Hutchinson in his report 
stated, " It is a grave question whether it is wise to 
continue to run crank axles after their mileage has 
reached a certain amount (to be fixed after careful con- 
sideration), especially in the case of steel axles, which 
often give such little warning before fracture/* 

The following table, compiled from the Board of 
Trade Returns, shows the total number of axles of all 
descriptions which have broken when running during 
the past fourteen years : — 
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m 


KngiiiA asdes. 


Tender 
axlea. 


Carriage 
axles. 


Waggon 
axlea. 


Saltyan 
axlea. 




Tear. 


Crank or T^nkiiiwwnr 


Total. 




driring. 


training. 












1878 


266 


21 


19 


3 


221 


10 


540 


1879 


248 


24 


23 


3 


190 


8 


496 


1880 


251 


27 


25 


1 


192 


18 


514 


1881 


262 


21 


37 


3 


200 


17 


540 


1882 


242 


22 


32 


2 


140 


13 


451 


1883 


247 


28 


21 


2 


141 


11 


450 


1884 


200 


23 


24 


6 


113 


19 


385 


1885 


190 


31 


17 


4 


130 


5 


377 


1886 


184 


26 


21 


3 


89 


6 


329 


1887 


145 


16 


20 


3 


94 


3 


281 


1888 


148 


16 


18 


2 


103 


1 


288 


1889 


112 


23 


12 


3 


86 


3 


239 


1890 


96 


12 


11 


4 


61 


3 


187 


1891 


ISO 


12 


16 


.— 


71 


1 


230 


1892 
















FB93 
















1891 

















It is Bincerely to be hoped that Major Marindin's 
suggestion as to the careful consideration of this sub- 
ject will continue to receive every attention ; and that, 
as a practical result, a more perfect crank axle will be 
employed, which, together with the universal adoption 
of a quickly-acting automatic continuous brake, will 
render the recurrence of such a terrible disaster as that 
which happened at Penistone impossible. 

It is satisfactory to observe that, although the amount 
of rolling stock is largely increased, the numbers of 
axles broken when running is gradually being reduced. 



CHAPTER VL 

IMPROVED COUPLINGS FOR RAILWAY WAGGONa 

One of the most important matters discussed at the 
Annual Congress of the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, October, 1885, was the great necessity for 
some improved form of couplings upon goods and 
mineral waggons, in order to avoid the guards and 
shunters having to go between the vehicles to couple 
or uncouple them. During the year 1884, 130 men 
were killed and 1,305 injured whilst engaged in shunt- 
ing operations, and during the last nine years 1,122 
have been killed and 11,314 injured under similar cir- 
cumstances. The railway companies have for years 
been asked to take steps to prevent this serious loss of 
life, but unfortunately nothing was done to test the 
various appliances. The Servants' Society, however, at 
the Congress voted the sum of £500 to carry out 
the required practical trials. The experiments took 
place at the Nine Elms goods yard of the London and 
South- Western Railway, and, as the author was one of 
the judges upon that occasion^ a copy of the report is 
appended : — 



REPORT AND AWARDS 



OF THB 



JURORS OF THE COUPLING TRIALS, 

Held at the Nine JElms Goods Yard of the London and South' 

 Western Railtoay, 

On MAJRCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1886. 



To (he President and Members of the Amalgamated Society, 

Gentlemen, 

It will be remembered that at the annual general 
meeting of the Society, held at Leicester in October, 
1885, a report was received from a committee appointed 
to examine the railway safety appliances at the Inven- 
tions Exhibition. In that report the committee stated 
that " no reliable report as to the eflBciency of any 
system of coupling or uncoupling could be based upon 
the results of experiments with models alone. Nothing 
short of a trial with the full-sized and actual working 
appliances could be relied on, and they considered it of 
the utmost importance that a test of this kind should 
be arranged." Acting on this suggestion, the annual 
general meeting decided to set aside £500 for the 
purpose of offering prizes to inventors and to meet the 
necessary expenses, and instructed the executive com- 
mittee to make what arrangements were possible for 
practically testing full-sized improved couplings. Such 
is a brief outline of the coupling question as it existed 
at the time of your last annual general meeting. 
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We now beg to report that, in pursnance of the fore- 
going instructions, we have instituted, carried out, and 
brought such trials to a highly satisfactory conclusion. 
In order to arrive at such a result, it was necessary in 
the first place to obtain the use of sidings, waggons, 
and an engine ; and as soon as our requirements were 
made known through the press, Mr. Charles Scotter, 
general manager of the London and South- Western 
Bailway, courteously invited two of the Society's 
officers to meet him at the Waterloo Bridge Station, 
80 that he might know the extent of our requirements. 
Accordingly, on the 8th of January, an interview took 
place between Mr. G. Scotter, general manager, and 
Mr. J. T. Haddow, goods manager of the London and 
South- Western Railway, and Mr. Clement E. Stretton, 
O.E., vice-president and consulting engineer, and Mr. E. 
Harford, general secretary, on behalf of your society; 
when Mr. Scotter at once offered every facility that 
could be desired, and expressed a hope that the trials 
might result in practical benefit. It was also arranged 
that the trials should take place at the Nine Elms 
goods yard, as by its proximity to London, and its 
extensive siding accommodation, it presented a most 
suitable area for conducting such experiments. 

On the 13th of January, 1886, a circular was issued 
to inventors by the general secretary, requesting those 
desirous of competing to forward drawings, specifica- 
tions, or models of couplings they desired to have tested, 
to the head offices of the Society before January 30th. 
In response to that circular upwards of three hundred 
inventions were submitted for inspection, very many of 
which were crude and clearly unpractical, but, after 
careful examination by a sub- committee appointed for 
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tliat purpose, it reported that tliirty-four of the 
appliances appeared to possess merit, and deserved to 
be entered for trial. 

At the meeting of the execative committee in 
February, 1886, it was resolved that the jury to decide 
the relative merits of the couplings selected for trial 
should consist of thirteen members of that committee 
(who were at liberty to send substitutes in the event of 
not attending themselves) and three independent ex- 
perts, viz., Mr. Clement E. Stretton, O.E., Mr. Lawrence 
Saunders, and Mr. Joseph Stevenson. This jury, as 
constituted, consisted of nine goods guards, two engine- 
drivers, one fireman, a signalman (who had previously 
been a shunter), and the experts just mentioned. It 
was further decided to offer three prizes for automatic 
and three for non-automatic couplings, of £100, £50, 
and £25 respectively, and to issue the following condi- 
tions, in order that inventors might understand the 
objects to be attained. 



NoN-AirroMATic Coupling. 

1. The operations of coupling and uncoupling must 
be performed quickly and with ease on either side of 
the waggon. 

2. The apparatus should be equally efficient for 
coupling or uncoupling with a waggon fitted with 
ordinary hook and links. 

3. Accidental uncoupling must be impossible. 

4. If the apparatus should be out of order it must 
be possible to couple or uncouple the waggons as at 
present. 
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5. There must not be any projection at the sides or 
otherwise, with which the men might be accidentally 
struck. 

6. The present drawbar hook should not be disturbed. 

7. The parts must be capable of rough usage, and 
not Uable to get out of order. 

Automatic Coupling. 

1. It must be possible to couple two or more waggons 
instantaneously on coming in contact with each other, 
and without the assistance of the shunters. 

2. It must not be possible for waggons to couple on 
coming in contact with each other unless required to 
do so. 

3. It must not be possible to uncouple accidentally. 

4. The operation of uncoupling must be performed 
with quickness and ease on either side of the waggon. 

5. It must be possible to couple easily with a waggon 
fitted with the ordinary drawbar hook and links. 

6. It must couple or uncouple, if required, on curves. 

7. The links or shackles must be flexible, and admit 
of waggons running together without the possibility of 
uncoupling. 

8. The flexibility of the present links must be pro- 
Tided for to prevent accidents or injury to the apparatus 
or otherwise from rigid projections or parts. 

9. There must not be any projections whatever, liable 
to cause accident or injury to shunters. 

10. The apparatus as a whole must be strong, durable, 
and reliable. 

11. The operation of putting the apparatus in posi- 
tion to couple, as also the operation of uncoupling, must 
be possible with one hand* 
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The Mlowing inventors submitted their couplings 
for trial: — ^Messrs. Younghusband and Hudson, of 
Darlington ; Messrs. "Wass and Wheeler, of Oldbury ; 
Mr. W. HiU, of Stoke-on-Trent; Mr. R. Lansdale, 
of Halewood, near Liverpool; Mr. S. Pettit, of 
£ingston-on-Thames ; Mr. 0. Wroot, of Hitchin ; 
Messrs. Morris and Wood, of Doncaster ; Messrs. 
W. Cook and Sons, Glasgow and Sheffield; Mr. J. 
Boyston, of Accrington ; Messrs. Latham Brothers, of 
Sheffield ; Mr. J. Davies, of Salford ; Mr. J. T. Roe, of 
Balham; Mr. G. Turner, of Ashton-imder-Lyne ; 
Messrs. Beddall and Small, of Openshaw ; Mr. J. H. 
Betteley, of London ; Mr. W. H. Moon, of Swindon ; 
Messrs. Attbck and Morris, and Attockand Mosley (2), 
of Newton Heath ; Mr. G. Fen wick, of Gtiteshead ; 
Mr. T. Williams, of Stockton-on-Tees ;' Messrs. Mitchell 
Brothers, of Keighley ; Mr. J. W. Hancock, of Leices- 
ter ; Mr. 0. B. Phillips, of Chester ; Messrs. Ibbotson 
Brothers, of Sheffield ; Messrs. Richardson and Green- 
wood, of Harrogate ; Mr. W. Boucher, of Bullo Pill ; 
The Hannay-Cowan Coupling Co., of Glasgow ; Dar- 
ling's Patent Automatic Coupling Co., of Glasgow ; 
Mr. E. Heinke, of Upper Teddington; Mr. F. W. 
Trewhitt, of Barrow-in-Furness ; Messrs. Holt and 
Whittaker, of Newlay, near Leeds ; Mr. H. Stephens, 
of Betghton, near Sheffield ; Messrs. Golightly and Son, 
of Guide Bridge ; and the Compagnie des Appareils 
Automatiques, of Paris. 

Of these inventions seven belonged to the automatic 
class, and twenty-seven to the non-automatic class. 
The automatic couplings, as their name implies, couple 
themselves when the waggons come in contact, and are 
put out of action when not required to couple. The 
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non-automatic couplings consist of various forms of 
links or chains, which are placed upon the drawbar 
hook of the next vehicle by means of various kinds of 
apparatus designed by the inventors for this purpose. 

The methods adopted for testing the capabilities of 
the various couplings were of a decidedly practical 
character, and such as suggested themselves from our 
experience of every-day working of goods and mineral 
traffic on railways, which enabled us to form what we 
consider an accurate judgment of the merits and defects 
of each. 

The result of the tests applied on the two first days 
was the selection of thirteen of the best inventions, for 
final test or consideration. Several of these possessed 
considerable merit, consequently the most close exami- 
nation of minute points was made in order to determine 
their relative value, and it is worthy of notice, as a 
fact that adds greatly to the interest and value of these 
trials, that the voting in favour of these inventions, to 
which we have awarded the six prizes, was almost 
unanimous. 

The following are our awards : — 

NON-AUTOMATIC COUPLINGS. 

Ist prize of £100 — Messrs. "Younghusband & Hudson, of Darlington. 
2nd „ £50— Mr. W. Hill, of Stoke-on-Trent. 
3rd „ £25 — ^Messrs. William Cook and Sons, Glasgow and 

Sheffield. 

AUTOIVIATIC COUPLINGS. 

1st prize of £100 — Darling's Patent Automatic Coupling Co., 

Gla«gow. 
2nd „ £50 — Messrs. Latham Brothers, of Sheffield. 
3rd f, £25 — Comfaonie des Affareils Automatiques, of Paris. 

With regard to the unsuccessful competitors, it is 
only fair to observe that some of their inventions had 
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points of merit that carry witli them their own recom- 
mendation, while the points in which they failed might 
possibly be remedied, so that we take this opportunity 
of pointing out the defects observable in some of them 
which would be prejudicial to their adoption :— 

1st. Rigid projections at the ends of the waggons, 
rendering them liable to injury by fouling other waggons. 
Also risk of injury to persons operating, through levers 
being awkwardly placed at the side of the waggons. 

2nd. The position of the apparatus being so high as 
to interfere with sheeting, and not being adapted to 
low-sided waggons. 

3rd. Not being adapted to couple when the drawbar 
hooks are in close proximity to each other nor suited 
to the varied length of buffers. 

4th. Apparatus not adapted to fit coupling chains at 
present in use, in some cases alteration of a hook being 
also required. 

5th. Levers so placed as to prevent shunters seeing 
the coupling when operating it. 

6th. Failure to couple with certainty when applied. 

7th. The apparatus being too heavy to work easily, 
some exceedingly so. 

8th. Requiring practice or " knack " before they can 
be handled efficiently. 

9th. Danger of damaging apparatus when placed in 
coupling position on waggons with spring buffers coming 
sharply together. 

In conclusion, we beg to congratulate the Society 
upon the highly satisfactory termination to which the 
coupling trials have been brought, and the large amount 
of public interest they called forth. Never since the 
great brake trials at Newark in 1875 has such a 
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concourse of directors, officials, inventors, engineers, 
and railway servants been collected together to witness 
the carrying out of a trial of safety appliances, and it 
is certainly the first occasion upon which any railway 
company has ever placed a portion of its lines, rolling 
stock, engine and servants, for the time, entirely 
under the control of any Society, or person, and we 
hereby express our high appreciation of the courtesy 
shown to us, and the ample facilities afforded by the 
directors and general manager of the London and 
South- Western Railway. Finally,* we are of opinion 
that the appliances to which upon their merits we have 
awarded prizes are good, practical, and inexpenswef coup- 
lings, which appear to fulfil all that can be required in 
duily working, ;^ and we have no hesitation in stating 
that their adoption would for ever terminate that fear- 
ful slaughter which annually results from goods guards 
and shunters having to pass between the waggons to 
couple and uncouple them, and which is so much 
deplored by the members of this Society, and the 
railway service generally. 

We have the honour to be, gentlemen. 

Tour obedient servants, 

Clement E. Stretton, J. Buckley, 

Lawrence Saunders, Bernard C. Starkey, 

J. Stephenson, Henry C. Mady, 

Johnson Flintham, H. Da vies, 

James Jenkins, T. Bevan, 



« 



J. Stephenfion difisenis from the first clause, commencing at the 

word**finaUy/* 

t J. Kaston objects to the words, " practical and inexpensive." 

X W. Elliss objects to the words, *< which appear to fulfil all that 

can be r^uired in daily working." 
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Chables Wright, W. Elliss, 

Ed. Garrity, "William Foreman, 

Fred. Wilus, J. Easton, 

Edwd. Harford, Greneral Secretary, 

Head Offices, Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, 
306, City Road, London, £.G. 
May \Uh, 1886. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SIX PRIZE 

COUPLINGS. 

The Coupling of Messrs. Younghusband and 

Hudson, Darlington. 

Ist prize f non-automatic^ £100 (Fig. 36). 

This coupling and uncoupling appliance is a very 
simple contrivance, and is especially designed to take 
hold of and utilise the existing links and hooks on rail- 
way waggons without any alteration to the same. By 
a simple combination of swivel joint and lever, every 
possible kind of movement can be given to the links 
by taking hold of the outside lever, which projects no 
farther than the outside of the buffer beam of the 
waggon, and from the great power a man has with the 
lever, it is well adapted to couple and uncouple stiff 
couplings. An idea of the facility of the arrange- 
ment will be gained from the fact that the time occu- 
pied to couple and uncouple a waggon is only two 
seconds. The weight of the coupling is 36 lbs. for 
each end of the waggon, and can be supplied at a cost 
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of 10s. for eacli end of waggon. This apparatus can 
be made equally applicable to screw couplings as well 
as to chain couplings. 




Fig. 36. — ^Younghusband and Hudson, Darlington (1st prize, non- 
automatic). 

The Coupling of "W. Hill, Stoke-on-Trent. 

2nd prize, non-automatic, £50 (Fig. 37). 

To couple waggons lift the handle, which lifts the 
end link vertically to the height required for hooking 
on the other truck ; on raising the handle a little 
higher, the end link travels laterally to the full length 
of chain; loose the handle, and end link drops over 
hook of the other waggon, and the work of coupling is 
complete. This arrangement is adapted for coupling 
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either fall length of chaiii or as short as possible. To 
uncouple, raise the handle until the end link is high 
enough to miss point of hook, then loose the handle 
and the balance weight completes the work, detains 
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Fig. 87. — ^William Hill, Stoke-on-Trent (2nd prize, non-automatic). 

the present drawbar and hook, and will couple with 
any present rolling-stock and stand rough usage. 

The Coupling of W. Cook, Jun., Glasgow. 

3rd prise, non^atUomatic, £25 (Fig. 38). 

The operations of coupling and uncoupling can be 
performed quickly and with ease on either side of the 
waggon. The apparatus is fitted to th^ ordinary hoo^ 
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and links. Accidental uncoupling must be impossible. 
If the apparatus should be out of order, it is possible to 
couple or uncouple the waggons as at present. Tbere 
is not any projection at the sides with which the men 
might be accidentally struck. The present drawbar 
hook is not disturbed. The parts are capable of rough 




Fig. 38. — Mr. "W. Cook, Jim., Glasgow (3rd prize, non-automatic). 

usage, and not liable to get out of order. "Will couple 
and uncouple with stone or coal waggons fitted with 
end doors for shipment. Will couple and uncouple 
with pig-iron and timber waggons, with no ends above 
trains. Will allow the tarpaulin to be fastened round 
buffers and ends of waggons without interfering with 
coupling apparatus. Will couple and uncouple on the 
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sharpest carves and with twisted drawbar hooks. Will 
couple and uncouple though the buffers be driyen home 
and the drawbar hooks be only 2 inches apart. The 
inventor claims that it will couple and uncouple in the 
dark as well as in daylight. The apparatus will fit 
chains with or without shackles, and will couple with, 
stiff shackles ; also suits any length of chain or long 
or short links. The apparatus remains intact though 
the coupling chain should break. 

Daxling's Automatic Railway Coupling, Glasgow. 

Ist prize, automatic, £100 (Fig. 39). 

The coupling is simple in construction, and combines 
with its simplicity all the requirements of an automatic 
coupling. One sees little that makes it different from 
an ordinary link coupling, while the link hanging 
loose on the opposing end proves that while flexibility 
is combined with necessary rigidity no new element of 
danger from projecting and absolutely rigid parts is 
introduced. The hook (which is practically the present 
drawbar hook modified to suit the needs of automatic 
action) is capable of assuming three or more different 
positions, and by a very simple arrangement automati- 
cally locks itself while in any of these positions. The 
coupling is by this means made to be perfectly reliable 
in the performance of the requirements of each position. 
In one position the links are horizontal, and the for- 
ward link sliding up the tail-piece of the opposing hook 
strikes a hood on the drawbar, and falls into the hook 
as if laid in by hand. The coupling has thus taken 
place automatically. This action of coupling has also 
relieved the back link from the support which renders 
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both links sufficiently rigid for coupling purposes. 
When it is desired to raise the links rigidly, the hook 
is yet further turned^ when they are caught and held 
rigidly till put in the position for coupling ; they are 
then coupled and rendered again flexible, as before 
described. According to the projection or recession of 




Fig. 39. — Darling's Coupling Co., Glasgow (1st prize, antomatic). 

the links, less or more tension can be had as desired, 
and the inside of the hook, being a radius of the centre 
on which it is turned, makes the uncoupling with ease 
a thing of course^ and, in addition, has the advantage, 
when mixed with present stock, and the ordinary chain 
coupled on the hook of this coupling, the vehicles so 
coupled can be uncoupled from the outside ; this in a 
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tram of ten yehicles, five of which are fitted as at 
present, and five with this coupling, the whole can be 
uncoupled from the outside. The whole coupling 
has been called a multum in parvo and the advantages 
may be summarised as follow: — It couples two or 
more carriages instantaneouslj, as far as the buffers 
are compressed, by the ordinary means of running the 
carriages together; it uncouples instantaneously; it 
can be uncoupled when the train is in motion, or when 
the coupling is in tension, if desired ; it can be un- 
coupled, or put in position for coupling, from either 
side or end of carriage, or from inside or outside of 
van ; it is locked in position when coupled, and locked 
out of position when uncoupled ; the driver can in- 
stantly uncouple his train or load ; it is said to effect a 
great saving in time, and insures perfect immunity 
from danger during shunting operations, on account of 
coupling and uncoupling being performed without the 
necessity of any person going between the vehicles. It 
is believed that its cost will exceed but little the in- 
e£Bcient and dangerous coupling at present used ; un- 
coupling and putting in position for coupling are of 
course done from either side or end of waggon or 
vehicle, and can be easily done with one hand. 

The Coupling of Latham Brothers, Sheffield. 

2nd prize, automatic, £50 (Fig. 40). 

When two carriages, fitted with this coupling, are 
forced together, the higher link rides up the other, 
and a slight pressure on the buffers allows the link to 
drop automatically over the hook. The buffer springs 
then reassert themselves, thus making a perfect self- 
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ooupling for carriages, with all the necessary tighten- 
ing, &c., and entirely dispensing with manual assis- 
tance. For trucks the coupling is the same as for 
carriages (minus tightening apparatus), but longer in 
the link, to allow plenty of play when coupled, for 
curves, &c. For uncoupling, a pin passing through 




Fig. 40. — ^Messrs. Latbam Brothers, Sheffield (2nd prize, automatic). 

the drawbar and loose hook is easily withdrawn by 
raising the lever to which it is attached, allowing the 
hook to revolve on the shackle-pin, thus freeing the 
link. The instant the link is free, everything falls 
automatically into its place, ready for coupling again. 
As will be seen, this supplies a long-feh want, viz. a 
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perfect slip hook, invaluable for shontixig of every de- 
scription, as it caii be uncoupled in any position. For 
fly shunting, where vehicles are required to be together 
without being coupled^ the automatic link can be 
thrown back, or by hooking the side lever up, which 
withdraws the lock-pin. 




Fig. 41. — Gompagnie des Appareils Antomatiques, Paris (3rd prize, 

automatio). 



The Coupling of the Compagnib des Appareils 

Atjtomatiques, Paris (Fig. 41). 

3rd prize, automatic, £25. 

It is said this automatic coupling is not the first idea 
of an inventor, but the result of five years' continual 
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Study and experiment. The inventor claims this 
coupling fulfils the following conditions: — ^It is possible 
to couple two or more waggons instantaneously on 
coming in contact with each other, and without the 
assistance of the shunters. It is not possible for wag- 
gons to couple on coming in contact with each other 
imless required to do so. It is not possible to un- 
couple accidentally. The operation of uncoupling is 
performed with quickness and ease on either side of 
the waggon. It is possible to couple easily with a 
waggon fitted with the ordinary drawbar, hook, and 
links. It couples or imcouples, if required, on curves. 
The links or shackles are flexible, and admit of wag- 
gons running together without the possibility of 
uncoupling. The flexibility of the present link is 
provided for, to prevent accidents or injury to the 
apparatus, or otherwise from rigid projections or parts. 
There are no projections whatever liable to cause 
accident or injury to shunters." 

Several of the railway companies have provided 
" coupling-sticks '* for the use of guards and shunters, 
but so far the result does not show any saving of life. 
On the other hand, the loss of life during shunting 
operations continues to be as great as ever, and even 
increases. 



CHAPTER VIL 

RAILWAY SEBVANTS AND THE LAW. 

The safe or dangerous way in which a railway is 
worked not only affects the lives and limbs of the 
railway servants, but it has another very serious 
aspect — namely, the law of manslaughter, and the 
very uncertain manner in which that law is adminis- 
tered. 

Accidents constantly occur through the defective 
system of working adopted by the companies; but, 
unfortunately, whatever the system, when an accident 
causes the death of a person, the railway servants are 
liable to a charge of manslaughter ; and the most 
important work which the Amalgamated Society per- 
forms is the legal defence of its members against the 
improper or unjust administration of the law in such 
cases. 

There can be no question that the duties which 
railway servants- have to perform are of such a nature 
that a momentary error may cause a serious accident, 
and it cannot therefore be too strongly urged upon 
them to take every care to provide for the safety of the 
traffic so far as lies in their power. 

For many years it was quite usual to commit 
railway servants to prison unjustly, and it must be a 
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source of the greatest regret to every honest person to 
know that in very many instances the unfortunate 
men actually served long terms of imprisonment simply 
because juries did not understand the practical working 
of railways ; they appeared to consider that as some 
person had been killed by an accident that it was part 
of their duty to see that some railway servant was 
blamed, or punished for manslaughter. This was a 
very easy and quick way of concluding an inquest or 
trial, but it was neither according to law nor justice, 
and certainly must not be permitted in 'the present 
day. 

In Scotland, sheriffs and other authorities appear 
still to be of the old opinion that the best way to 
prevent railway accidents is to punish the servants; 
but it is perfectly well known that the only true 
policy for the prevention of what are called "acci- 
dents " is to adopt a proper system of working and 
the use of efficient brakes and other appliances to 
insure safety. 

It has always been the custom whenever an accident 
happens for the companies to at once try to place all 
the blame upon some servant, in order that he may be 
punished, and that the responsible officers who are 
really to blame for neglecting to provide proper 
appliances may escape scot free. This very unjust 
practice has been most strongly condemned by both 
public opinion and the press. Fortunately, cases of 
unjust imprisonment have now been reduced to a 
minimum, and this happy result is mainly due to the 
persistent efforts of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. 

This one fact shows more clearly than words the 
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necessity whicli exists for a legal defence fund, and 
also the very great advantages which have accrued to 
members from the efficient way in which this fond has 
been employed to proyide legal defence and obtain 
justice in such cases. 

On the 31st August, 1878, a collision took place at 
Sittingboume, on the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Bailway, in consequence of part of a goods train 
being turned across the path of a passenger train by 
the mistake of a guard. The points were not inter- 
locked nor worked from a signal-box, nor was the 
passenger train fitted with continuous brakes. Both 
the goods guards were tried for manslaughter, but 
were found " Not Guilty.'* 

A serious collision occurred at Burscough Junction, 
on 15th January, 1880, in consequence of a signalman 
mistaking the position of a lever in his box. He was 
tried for manslaughter. The law was clearly laid 
down in this case, and is here quoted for farther use 
upon any future occasion. Lord Coleridge explained 
the law of manslaughter, and stated that ^'the 
collision was the result of an innocent mistake, not 
through a criminal act which merited imprisonment ; '' 
and the signalman was acquitted. 

Tho Rutherglen accident is one to which special 
attention should be directed. On the 24th January, 
1880, an express train came into collision with another 
train standing at Butherglen Station upon the Caledo- 
nian Railway, chiefly in consequence of the Clark and 
"Webb chain hruke failing to act when required. Although 
no person was killed, the driver, William McCuUoch 
(who had for thirty-three years held an unimpeachable 
character of carefulness, attention to duty, and sobriety). 
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was tried before Mr. Sheriff LeeS; at Glasgow, on a 
charge of " Neglect of duty." 

The sheriff placed very great stress upon the fact 
that the train was "fitted with a brake which was 
happily characterised as an emergency brake/' but he 
entirely omitted to take into his consideration that just 
upon the emergency the chain brake failed to act when 
the driver, in the performance of his duty, tried to 
apply it. At the conclusion of the case Mr. Sheriff 
Lees addressed the driver thus : — " I feel sure I should 
be utterly wanting in my duty as guarding the 
safety of the public, if I treated the offence of which 
you have been guilty, wilfully, on this occasion, as one 
that can be fitly punished by the imposition of any 
pecuniary fine, or any sentence of imprisonment short 
of one which will deter others from committing the 
offence in all times coming. I consider I am treating 
you with as great leniency as possible when I make 
your sentence one of four months' imprisonment." 

Such a gross miscarriage of justice could not be per- 
mitted to pass imchallenged ; the author, therefore, 
brought the facts under the notice of the Home Secre- 
tary, and a question was afterwards asked in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Stewart Macliver, M.P., president 
of the A.S.R.S. The following letter was forwarded to 
the author, copies of which appeared in the engineering 
papers at the time :— . 

ICopy.'] 
93,498 Whitehall, 

"~7 — 26th May, 1880. 

Sir, — The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment having considered your application in behalf of 
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William McCuUocli, I have tlie satisfaction to acquaint 
you that lie has felt warranted under all the circum- 
stances in advising her Majesty to commute this pri- 
soner's sentence of four months' imprisonment to one 
of two months' imprisonment. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. F. 0. Liddell. 

Mr. 0. E. Stretton, 

Saze-Coburg Street, Leicester. 

The advocates of the chain brake did their utmost to 
prevent the release of the driver, and one of them even 
went so far as to say " he would sooner see a driver in 
prison for ever than damage the reputation of this 
brake." 

The Engineer y commenting upon this case, remarked 
that ''the least that could be expected was that the 
Caledonian Railway Company would replace the driver 
when he was released from his unjust imprisonment." 
But the author received official information that this 
was not the course intended; he therefore communi- 
cated with the chairman of the company, from whom 
the following reply was received : — 

Caledonian Railway Company, 
Secretary's Office, 

Glasgow, 8th June, 1880. 

Sir, — ^I have received your letter of yesterday's date, 
and beg leave to reply that although, when McCulloch 
is released, we shall not be justified in reinstating him 
as an engine-driver, we shall be prepared to consider 
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fayourably any application he may make to us for other 
employment. — I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Thos. Hill. 
Clement E. Stretton, Esq., 
Saxe-Coburg Street, Leicester. 

It was satisfactory to find from this letter that the 
object of those who would have utterly ruined this 
most unfortunate man had been defeated, but so long 
as the ''other employment " referred to was to be at a 
lower rate of wages than that of an express driver, it 
could not be considered that ''justice'' had been done. 
Ultimately, however, after very considerable corre- 
spondence, this unfortunate servant was reinstated as 
an engine-driver. 

Since this accident the chain brake has, by its fre- 
quent dangerous failures, "damaged its own reputa- 
tion " to such an extent that the Caledonian Hail way 
Company has adopted a safe system complying with 
the conditions of the Board of Trade, and even the 
Xondon and North- Western Company has discarded it, 
thus showing still more clearly the great injustice of 
McCulloch's sentence. 

On the 8th September, 1880, a collision occurred at 
Penilee, on the Glasgow and Paisley Joint Railway, in 
consequence of the mistake of a signalman, but Major 
Marindin's report proved that if electrically interlocked 
signals had been in use the accident could not have been 
' brought about by the mistake of this signalman ; how- 
ever, he was committed to take his trial upon the charge 
of culpable homicide, but was found " Not Guilty." 

la the Prestbury case, which took place on the 
London and North- Western Railway, 3rd November, 
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1880, an engine-driver was committed for man- 
Blaughter, but the cause of the collision was that the 
distant signal failed to go ''on'' when required, and 
that the engine had no brake on its wheels. When 
the case came before the grand jury at Chester Assizes 
there was not even evidence enough upon which to find a 
** tme bill," and the drivei* was consequently acquitted, 
without being put to the Airther trouble and expense 
of a trial. 

A collision between two passenger trains took place 
at the Midland Station, liceds, 2l8t December, 1880. 
It was due partly to the peculiar construction of the 
station, to the use of hand signals, and the mistakes of 
servants. The signalman and two shunters were com- 
mitted for manslaughter. These men were not mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Society, and had, of course, 
no private means for legal defence. A public subscrip- 
tion was raised for this purpose. The author was pro- 
fessionally engaged, both on behalf of the friends of 
the railway servants and the friends of the deceased 
persons killed in the collision. 

At the Leeds Assizes (February, 1881) Mr. Justice 
Manisty pointed out that "there are very difierent 
degrees of negligence. An error of judgment, a simple 
mistake, or an accident is not sufficient to sustain an 
indictment of manslaughter. Before such a verdict 
can be returned, it is necessary that the negligence 
shall be of that serious character known as gross, cul- 
pable, or criminal negligence," and he considered the 
case against the prisoners as far too remote, and they 
were acquitted. In the Desford Junction case (22nd 
October, 1881) it was clearly shown that the verdict 
of the coroner's jury contained in a rider such severe 
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censure upon the company that, as the Engineer re- 
markedy *' it closely resembled a verdict of manslaughter 
against the responsible officers." The signalman omitted 
to place the points in the proper position, but such 
facing-points leading from a passenger line into a sidiug 
should never have been allowed to exist; they have since 
been removed. Instructions for the working of traffic 
''when the signal and interlocking arrangements are 
defective " have been issued, and the passenger trains 
have since been worked with continuous brakes. 

At Tayport a collision occurred on 26th November, 
1881. The signalman was arrested and kept in Cupar 
Prison for a week, and the guard for a few days, 
although bail to any required amount was forthcoming ; 
however, when the Procurator-Fiscal found that the 
matter was receiving great attention in the engineering 
papers, and that a question was about to be asked in 
the House of Commons, he granted bail. At the trial it 
came out that the signalman was over sixty years of 
age, that he had been in the service and borne an 
excellent character for more than thirty years, and that 
he was kept on duty daily for from 15 J to 16 hours ; at 
the end of one of these long days he made a mistake 
and caused a fatal collision. 

Major Marindin stated in his report that ''it is 
hardly too much to say that it is a scandal that such 
an amount of work as is implied by these hours should 
be exacted from any man upon whose vigilance depends 
the safety of the public." 

During a severe snow-storm a collision took place at 
Mennock Sidings, on the Glasgow and South- Western 
Railway, 7th December, 1882. An express train was 
stopped by signals at Sanquhar, but the two drivers 
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fltarted from that station on recemng verbal instnic- 
tions from a man (afterwards found to be a clerk sent 
by the station-master), and a collision with a goods train 
followed. Both drivers and the station-master were com- 
mitted for " Culpable Homicide.'' At the trial the charge 
against the drivers was abandoned, and the jury found 
the station-master ''Not Ouilty.'' 

On the 11th December, 1882, a collision took place 
at Dinting, during a storm which had blown down the 
telegraph wires and destroyed the block system. The 
signalman was committed for manslaughter on the 
coroner's warrant, but was not taken before a magis- 
trate. At the trial the judge asked, " What were the 
printed instructions of the prisoner P" As they could 
not be produced in court, he held that ''it could not be 
proved that the prisoner had violated any of the com- 
pany's rules ; as it could not be proved what his duties 
were, how could it be said that he had not acted up to 
them P" A formal verdict of " Not Guilty" was at once 
returned, and it was then shown that if any one was 
to blame it was a person totally different from the 
signalman. His lordship said, looking at that fact, and 
also that an irregular course had been adopted in not 
taking the case before a magistrate, he should disallow 
the costs of the prosecution. 

In the Blackwell case, on the Midland Railway, 
19th January, 1883, a signalman had his attention 
suddenly called to the telegraph instrument, and forgot 
for a moment that a "light engine "was standing 
near his box ; a clerk authorised to be in the signal- 
box was stated to have given the signal for another 
train to approach. The signalman was tried for man- 
slaughter, but acquitted. 
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A serious collision between two passenger trains took 
place at Eglinton Street, Glasgow, on the Caledonian 
Bailway, Marcli 19tli, 1883. The cause of the accident 
was that the driver of one train started and ran past 
a signal at danger. He had only been in the com- 
pany's service two months, having entered at the time 
of the strike. He stated that " in momentary forget- 
fulness he overlooked the signal." He was committed 
for trial on a charge of^ " Culpable Homicide," and 
admitted to bail. At the trial, however, he did not 
appear, and was accordingly outlawed. This driver 
thought he knew the road and signals, but the facts 
show that he did not ; this was an en*or of judgment, 
not a criminal act. 

Another case which requires attention is the disaster 
which occurred on the Caledonian Railway at Locker- 
bie, 14th May, 1883. A branch passenger train 
ran past the signals, came into collision with a goods 
train, knocking at least one waggon foul of thfe up 
main line, upon which the up west coast mail was ap- 
proaching at full speed. The driver and fireman of the 
leading engine of the mail and five passengers were 
killed, a very large number being injured. The Cale- 
donian Railway Company had erected a signal on the 
branch after the arrangements had been inspected and 
approved by the Board of Trade ; and Major Marindin's 
report stated that this " was a grave error of judgment 
on the part of the company." The station-master intro- 
duced a dangerous system of working trains to the 
wrong platform on the wrong line, which thus com- 
pelled drivers to pass danger signals when they received 
hand signals. The traffic inspector actually knew of 
this dangerous working, but took no steps to put a stop 

N 
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to It. The branch train was not fitted with continuous 
brakes, or the driver could easily have stopped and 
avoided the first collision, and of course the disaster 
which resulted ; and if the up mail train had been pro- 
vided with a proper brake it could have been stopped from 
a speed of 50 miles an hour in much less than 360 yards. 
The Scotch authorities did not appear to have taken all 
these points into their consideration, but simply com- 
mitted the station-master and the branch driver for 
" Culpable Homicide." The charge against the station- 
master was abandoned; the driver was tried at Dumfries, 
but the jury returned a verdict of " Not Guilty." This 
result was satisfactory ; but still it appeared very hard 
that ft driver should be arrested and subjected to all 
the trouble and expense of a trial for manslaughter, 
when firom the very first it might have been clear to 
every one that there was no evidence to sustain such a 
serious charge. 

On the 28th July, 1883, an east coast train from 
Edinburgh was standing at the ticket platform, Cale- 
donian Railway, Perth, when it was run into by a 
west coast express from Euston. This latter train was 
fitted with the Clark and Webb chain brake. This 
apparatus failed to act when required, and thus caused 
the collision, which resulted in the death of one person 
and injury to seven others. The engine-driver was 
arrested, and charged at the Perth Police Court with. 
" Culpable Neglect of Duty." Two days' examination 
failed to produce any evidence in support of the charge ; 
but instead of the driver having the benefit of any 
doubt he was committed for trial to the sherifi. He 
was, however, ultimately found " Not Guilty." 

An up London and North- Western express train 
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came into collision at Watford on the Slst October, 
1883, with some carriages left standing on the main 
line. The accident was due to the forgetfulness of the 
signalman, but the practice of shunting carriages from 
one main line to another in order to clear another line 
was most objectionable and dangerous, unless means 
are adopted to make it mechanically impossible for such 
a mistake to be made. The signalman was arrested 
and charged before a magistrate with manslaughter. 
This charge, however, could not be proceeded with as 
the coroner's jury returned a verdict of " Accidental 
Death,'' and added to it a presentment, ^Hhat the known 
good character which the signalman bore, and the 
length of time he had been in the service, lead them 
to the opinion that his aim was to do his duty faithfully, 
and they should be pleased to see him reinstated in the 
service of the company." 

A collision occurred at BufPord Station, on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 2nd January, 1884. 
This station was not provided with the necessary 
refuge siding, and in consequence it was the usual 
practice to shunt goods trains across from one main 
line to the other in order to allow passenger trains to 
pass; and on this occasion a goods train, which had 
been crossed over, was run into by another goods 
train, which could not be stopped in time. General 
Hutchinson pointed out in his report that the collision 
would not have occurred if there had been the neces- 
sary siding, and it would also have been prevented had 
the block system been in force as regards goods trains. 
He pointed out that if the goods traffic on the line was 
too thick to allow of the block system being carried out 
as regards goods trains, it would at any rate seem 
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desirable and practicable that tbe driver of a goods 
train should be informed at the previous station 
whether or not the line is clear. The collision caused 
the death of a goods guard, and the engine-driver, a 
member of the Accrington Branch of the A.S.B.S., was 
committed for manslaughter, but at the Lancaster 
Assizes a verdict of " Not Guilty " was returned. 

On the 7th June, 1884, a serious collision occurred 
at Sevenoaks, on the South-Eastem Railway, between. 
two goods trains, by which an engine-driver and fire- 
man lost their lives. The accident was due to a mis- 
take in working the block system. The signalmen at 
each end of the section were both men bearing excellent 
characters, and both gave their evidence in a straight- 
forward manner. The signalman at Kildenborough 
appears to have made the principal error, and on that 
account the jury returned a verdict of " Manslaughter" 
against him, but at the Assizes he was found ''Not 
Guilty." Major Marindin, in his report upon this case, 
stated ''it was more than probable that this accident 
would never have taken place if there had been a 
separate and distinct plunger for giving bell signals 
according to the code," and he pointed out that the 
effective interlocking of the block instruments with the 
out-of-door signals effectually prevents collisions of this 
description arising from a signalman's mistake. 

On the 7th July, 1884, an accident took place at Wilm- 
slow, on the London and North- Western Railway, near 
Manchester. The circumstances appear to have been 
very similar to those attending an accident which, 
occurred at Prestbury, November, 1880. It is the 
usual practice at Longsight to run express engines for 
a trial trip after repairs, the foreman fitter riding upon 
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them to watch the working, and on the occasion in 
question engine No. 1,513 was being tested without a 
train at a speed of 60 miles an hour. The Handforth 
signals were " off," but the Wilmslow signals " on.*' 
The driver attempted to apply the "Webb steam 
brake/' but it failed to act. A collision followed, and 
the foreman fitter was killed. At the inquest Mr. 
Whale, the company's assistant locomotive superin- 
tendent, stated that 60 miles an hour was an improper 
speed, and that even when the brake had failed, if the 
driver had reversed his engine he could have stopped 
from 60 miles an hour in 300 to 350 yards. This latter 
statement was perfectly untrue, but upon Mr. Whale's 
assertions the jury returned a verdict of " Man- 
slaughter" against the engine-driver. When, however, 
the jury afterwards found that they had been misled, 
no persons were more sorry than themselves that they 
should have returned a wrong verdict ; and one juryman 
felt so strongly upon the point that he came to 
Leicester to ask the author to do his utmost to obtain 
justice at the trial, and to prevent the driver's com- 
mittal before the magistrates. When the case came 
before the magistrates at Macclesfield they did not even 
require an answer to the charge, but dismissed it with 
the remark, " There is no case at all ; not the slightest ; " 
and at the Chester Assizes the author had the pleasure 
of being in court when the grand jury ignored the bill, 
and in accordance with the directions of the learned judge 
the jury at once returned a formal verdict of "Not 
Guilty," and the driver was set at liberty. In face of 
such facts as these it would have been but simple justice 
for the company to have reinstated this unfortunate 
driver ih bis former position, but instead of that he was 
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discharged from the service, after eleven years' work 
without a fault. The reputation of the steam brake 
could not under any circumstances be allowed to be 
damaged, so the driver was sacrificed to it. 

On the 2nd April, 1885, a collision occurred be- 
tween Boby and Edgehill, on the London and North- 
Western Railway. A goods train was stopped for some 
time at the Boby signal-box, waiting for the previous 
train to be signalled " clear," and by some error a 
"light engine" following, ran into the rear of the goods 
train, and the guard was shaken. Nothing further was 
heard of the matter till the 12th October, when the 
guard died ; an inquest was held at Warrington, and a 
verdict of " Manslaughter" returned against the signal- 
man and driver of the light engine. When the 
charge was investigated at the Prescot Petty Sessions, 
the medical evidence proved that the deceased died 
from consumption and pleurisy rather than from the 
effects of the railway collision. Why this fact was not 
discovered by the coroner's jury before the verdict of 
" Manslaughter " was returned is a question which was 
never explained, but it is clear that an injustice was 
done to the signalman and driver. 

On the 13th May, 1885, two gangers were thrown 
from a ballast train and killed at Inchicore, Dublin, and 
a verdict of " Manslaughter " was returned against the 
engine-driver, it being alleged that the engine was 
started without the whistle being sounded. At the 
trial the evidence was insufficient to support the 
charge, and a verdict of *' Not Guilty" was returned. 

A serious collision occurred at Binegar Station, upon 
the Somerset and Dorset Joint Railway, upon the Slot 
July, 1885. In consequence of the interlocking gear 
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baviDg been removed, and no man appointed to watch 
the facing-points, as required by Rule 149a, a passenger 
train was wrongly turned into a loop line, and came 
into collision with a goods train, and a passenger was 
killed. The true cause of the accident was that the 
company's rules were not carried out by the officials, 
as follows : — 

" Rule 149a. When the interlocking of any lever 
frame, or any facing-point, bolt, or bar is out of order, 
or when any point or signal lever, or any home, start- 
ing, or advanced starting signal, or siding signal applic- 
able to a siding not protected by safety points, is 
defective, and not working properly, one competent 
man, or more, as may be necessary, provided with hand 
signals and detonators, must be appointed to act under 
the instructions of the signalman in charge of the signal- 
box, and the distant signals applicable to the lines 
affected must be kept at danger by being disconnected 
from the levers by which they are worked, and must 
remain in that position imtil the defect has been made 
good, and all is again in working order. 

"When the interlocking of a signal-box, or any 
facing-point, bolt, or bar is being altered or repaired, 
the fitter in charge of the work must give to the signal- 
man in charge of such signal-box an exact statement 
of the signals and points which it will be necessary to 
work temporarily without the safeguard of the inter- 
locking, or the facing-point, bolt, or bar." 

At the inquest this rule was not produced, and in 
reply to a question as to " whether it was not necessary 
to take extra precautions by placing a man at the 
points," the superintendent of the line, stated on oath 
that " it was not," Upon that false evidence the sig- 
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nalman was committed for manslaughter. This man 
was not a member of the Amalgamated Society of Kail- 
way Servants. The Leicester Branch, however, having 
heard the author's report upon the case, requested him 
to take up the matter, and obtain justice. Upon further 
examination of the facts and distances, the author found 
that the passenger train was not provided with proper 
brake power. If it had had a proper continuous brake 
it could have been stopped from a speed of 27 miles 
an hour in less than the available distance of 160 
yards, and the coUision would thereby have been 
avoided. The prisoner was also unjustly treated by 
the police authorities, who would not charge him in the 
usual course before the magistrates, thus preventing the 
author from producing the evidence as to £Eicts. At the 
Bristol Assizes, the judge. Baron Pollock, in charging 
the grand jury, referred at length to the case. He 
said : — '' The next case of mandaughter was against 
William Applebee, a railway servant on the Somerset 
and Dorset line, at Binegar Station. There were cir-' 
cumstances connected with this case on which he felt 
bound to make some remarks. Not until that morning 
did he receive the depositions in the case ; they were 
lengthy, involving very peculiar facts — so peculiar, 
that unless a person was well versed in railway manage- 
ment it would be extremely difficult in such a short 
time to master the facts at alL He could not under- 
stand why the persons whose duty it was to lay the 
circumstances of such serious cases before the judge and 
jury had not in common decency sent the depositions 
long ago, so as to be put before him in proper form. 
That was not the only matter he had to complain of. 
These events took place so far back as August^ when tho 
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prisoner was apprehended on a warrant for manslaugh- 
ter, issued by the coroner after the finding of his jury. 
It was thoroughly known to all the criminal autiiori- 
ties of this country, and had been laid down again and 
again by judges, that whenever a man was to be put on 
his trial it was the duty of those who did so to have 
him committed by a magistrate, before whom the evi- 
dence was taken, and who had far better means of 
inquiring into the case than a coroner's jury. That 
had been the long-established and universal rule. The 
course now adopted of sending a man for trial on the 
evidence taken before a jury led to this: In legal 
strictness a verdict of a coroner's jury was equivalent 
to the finding of a grand jury. Manifestly there was 
great inconvenience in sending a man to take his trial 
on that finding, because the judge and jary had not 
the means which they ought to have of seeing the case 
investigated before the magistrates, who would express 
their opinion by committing or discharging the accused, 
as they thought fit. In modem times they allowed 
the bill to go before a grand jury and take their opinion, 
and he would abide by that rule, and ask the grand 
jury to receive the evidence as if the man had been 
properly committed by a magistrate. Beyond doubt 
the poor woman, Annie Charles, lost her life by a col- 
lision which took place at Binegar Station in conse- 
quence of a train being sent, as it came through the 
station, on to the wrong rails — the down instead of the 
up line. The mechanical cause of the train being so 
sent was the points being wrongly placed, by reason of 
the prisoner, one of the pointsmen in the signal-box, 
moving bar No. 11 instead of No. 12. If that were ai^ 
ordinary case the prisoner would stand almost without 
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defence, and the degree of negligence wonld be for the 
jury. On the present occasion, however, it seemed 
that some alterations were being made in the locking 
process and the signal arrangements of the station, to a 
certain extent nnder the supervision of the officers of 
the Board of Trade. Everything was done correctly 
and in order, bat at the very time in question when 
prisoner moved the wrong bar a great portion of this 
machinery had been disconnected. No doubt if the 
prisoner had been properly instructed, and was aware 
of the exact condition of things as they existed, he 
could and ought, by using the proper handle, to have 
avoided this accident. But then came the important 
question of negligence, and they would require strict 
proof that there had been real criminal negligence. It 
was very important for all the public travelling by 
railway that the rules should be properly observed, and 
it was also important that men in the prisoner's posi- 
tion should not be unjustly punished for criminal 
negligence. He found that the person having the 
direction and carrying out of these alterations was not 
able to say distinctly that he called the prisoner's 
attention to what was going on. That person was in a 
superior position, and would understand the nature of 
the mechanism, and the result of the changes going on. 
It did not follow that the prisoner was guilty of 
negligence. The grand jury would have the evidence 
before them, and in relief of their mental labours he 
advised them to confine their attention mainly to what 
passed in the signal-box, so as to come to a fair con- 
clusion about the extent of negligence, if any, of which 
the prisoner was guilty." 

The grand jury ignored the bill, and desired to 
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express a strong opinion that there was great neglect 
on the part of the officials of the railway company in 
not giving prisoner the necessary notice, as required by 
the rules of the company, before the alterations com- 
menced. 

The prosecution then decided to oflfer no evidence on 
the coroner's inquisition, and the signalman was dis- 
charged. With reference to the way of conducting 
the case by the prosecution, his lordship informed their 
counsel " that it was not the proper mode of adminis- 
tering the criminal law of this country. In such a 
serious case that course was obviously unsatisfactory.*' 

From the whole facts of the case it was from the first 
perfectly clear that a great injustice had been done to 
a railway servant, and it is to be hoped the remarks 
of the judge may lead coroners, juries, and police 
authorities to be far more careful in future. 

A collision occurred at Coatbridge, on the North 
British Railway, on the 5th August, 1886. From the 
Board of Trade report it appeared that the fireman 
neglected to connect the continuous brake ; the driver 
did not take the trouble to examine it ; the guard did 
not keep a look-out, or he could have applied the brake 
from his van and stopped the train. 

These three men were committed for trial on a 
charge of " Culpable Neglect of Duty," and the case 
came before Sheriff Mair and a jury at Airdrie Court. 
The driver and fireman were found ** Guilty," judgment 
being that they should be " fined £10 each, or two 
months' imprisonment." The author is very glad to be 
able to point out that this is a very exceptional case, 
being the first throughout this list of accidents in which 
servants were guilty of "culpable neglect." Fortu- 
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nateljy no person was killed, or the sentence might 
have been a yerv heavy one. The author examined 
the facts, and would have been glad if any excuse of 
extenuating circumstances could have been found to 
exist. Of course, no one can support or encourage 
those who are guilty of culpable neglect. 

On the 4ih November, 1885, a collision occurred 
at Bridge of Dun Station, upon the Caledonian Bail way. 
Major Marindin reported that there was a serious breach 
of rules by the signalman, and gross neglect of duty 
on the part of the driver, fireman, and guard. The 
signalman and driver were, on the 12th January, 1886, 
tried at Forfar, before the sheriff and a jury, upon a 
charge of " Culpable Violation of Duty." The jury 
took a very lenient view of the case, and returned a 
verdict that the charge was " Not Proven." 

A serious collision occurred at Binegar, on the 
Somerset and Dorset Joint Railway, on the 3rd 
February, 1886. Two goods trains met upon the 
single line. 

Colonel Kich reported that " the greater portion 
of the Somerset and Dorset Bailw.ay consists of a single 
line of rails. It is worked, subject to an undertaking 
from the company, that only one engine in steam, or 
two or more engines coupled together, shall be allowed 
to be on any section of the single line at the same time ; 
but instead of the engines being confined to particular 
sections, they are run all over the railway, the cross- 
ing of the engines and trains being managed by a 
telegraph clerk at Bath, who is specially employed 
for that purpose. This mode of working is not safe." 
. . . He recommends ''that the mode of working 
the single-line portion of the Somerset and Dorset 
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Railway should be altered to the train staff or tablet 
system/* 

The signalman was tried for manslaughter at Taunton 
Assizes, and sentenced by Mr. Justice Day to six 
months' hard labour. The Government Inspector 
clearly showed in his report that the system of working 
was very dangerous, and, in fact, was the true cause of 
the accident, and that the signalman was but the human 
being who fell or was led into the trap. 

In the first edition of this volume attention was 
directed to the very unjust way in which railway ser- 
vants were committed for manslaughter. 

That complaint now no longer exists. All the judges 
have arrived at the conclusion laid down by the Lord 
Chief Justice that ''a simple mistake is not man- 
slaughter,*' and recently no jury will find a servant 
guilty of manslaughter if he has been on duty for an 
excessive number of hours at the time when he made 
the mistake. Eighteen and twenty hours have been 
considered by some juries as sufficient explanation, and 
in several cases juries have declined to send drivers for 
trial upon finding that the signal which they mistook 
was improperly fixed by the railway company in a 
wrong position, or upon the wrong side of the line to 
which it referred. 

The Thirsk Disaster. 

Since this volume has been in type a terrible accident 
has taken place near Thirsk, in consequence of an up 
Scotch express, on the morning of 2nd ITovember, 1892, 
dashing into the rear of a goods train. 

The facts are that the signalman had great, trouble 
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at home in consequence of the illness and death of his 
child ; he lost his rest, and was completely unfit to go 
on duty, and he fell asleep in the signal-box. Had he 
remained asleep, simply a delay would have followed ; 
but he woke up suddenly and pulled off the signals with- 
out knowing what he was really doing, the following 
being the verdict of the jury : — 

** The jury find that the deceased persons came to 
their deaths through a collision betwixt two trains 
near Manor House cabin, on the North-Eastern Rail- 
way, on the morning of November 2nd, 1892, through 
the culpable negb'gence of Signalman James Holmes 
signalling the line clear when at that time a goods 
train was on the rails ; and we are convinced that if the 
said James Holmes had been relieved from duty when 
he so urgently applied for relief this would not have 
occurred, and the persons really responsible for the 
deaths of the deceased are the directors of the North- 
Eastem Railway Company, by sanctioning such a long 
term of duty as twelve hours for a signalman on a main 
line of railway, where the trains are so frequent. We 
recommend a reduction of night duty to eight hours 
in all important and main-line cabins. With respect 
to relief men, we are surprised that not a single reUef 
man was to be found for Holmes that night. We con- 
sider seventeen men to be utterly inadequate. There 
was great blame attached to the driver of the goods 
train for not sounding his whistle according to rule. 
Mr. Kirby, the station-master, ought to have sent a 
more definite telegram, stating that Holmes was unfit 
for duty. We are surprised that no provision exists on 
the trains for extinguishing fires occurring to trains 
running." 
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The Coroner said he also was " astonished no provi- 
sion was made for extinguishing fires that might occur 
in the way that did at Manor House, and that the latter 
was allowed to bum in the manner it did." 

As a result of the verdict of the jury, the unfortunate 
signalman was committed for trial for manslaughter, 
but the author fails to see any ground of a verdict for 
manslaughter when the signalman simply made a mis- 
take. Also, to say that the directors of the North- 
Eastem Bailway were responsible for the deaths of the 
passengers is extraordinary, as it is perfectly certain 
that not one of the directors personally knew of the 
death of the signalman's child, nor that he himself 
was unfit to go on duty ; and that part of the verdict 
which relates to " fires in trains " is absolutely absurd. 
To carry out the wishes of this jury every train 
must be fitted up with a fire-engine and a large 
tank of water, and it is hardly necessary to point out 
that in case of accident it is almost certain that the 
fire-engine itself would be rendered useless by the 
collision. 

The author entirely agrees with the jury that 13 or 
14 hours of night duty is far too long ; but in this 
case the hours had nothing whatever to do with the 
accident, as the signalman was perfectly unfit to go to 
work at all, and the true cause of the disaster is that 
he was obliged to do so. 

At the trial at York Assizes a verdict of " Ghiilty '* 
was returned, but the judge very properly considered 
it only necessary to bind the signalman over to come up 
for judgment e/" called upon. , 



CHAPTER Vm 

Overwork. 

Overwork on railways is Ugbly dangerous^ botli to 
the men and to the passengers. Ten hours a day of 
railway work, considering its importance, should be 
sufficient, and care should be taken that proper time 
for rest, say eight or nine hours, is allowed between 
each term of duty. Signalmen should not be called 
upon to work more than eight hours at a stretch, and 
at very busy and large junctions, six hours is as much, 
as should be required. It is not a question of how 
many hours a man can work, but of how many hours 
he can work traffic efficiently and safely; and any 
railway servant who has been on duty fifteen, eighteen, 
or twenty-four hours is not and cannot be in a fit con« 
dition to devote that sole attention to his work which 
its importance so much demands. 

During the past few years there have been many 
accidents due to the excessive hours of duty which 
railway servants have to work at a stretch upon some 
lines. 

At Eastleigh, upon the London and South-Western 
Bailway, on the 12th July, 1890, a fatal collision took 
place in consequence of a driver and fireman fSuling to 
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observe signals. Major Marindia reported to the 
Board of Trade^ *' It is not difficult to account for the 
conduct of these men, who, I feel conyinced, must 

f have been asleep, or nearly so, upon the engine, for 
they had at the time been on duty for nearly 16^ 
hours. It hardly needed this accident to show the 

f enormous risk which attaches to the employment of 
drivers for these inordinately long hours, for it has 
often been pointed out in previous similar cases, and, 
apart from this, it should be patent to all that there is 
a limit to human endurance, and that a driver cannot 
be considered to be in a fit and proper state to perform 
his very responsible duties after working for such a 
length of time." 

Mr. Oourtenay Boyle, the Secretary to the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade, in his report, dated 
August, 1890, states : — 

" I regret also to have to refer to the number of 
instances in which servants of the companies, perform- 
ing duties connected with the trains to which accidents 
occurred, had been at the time of the accident on duty 
for a large number of hours." 

Major-General Hutchinson, in a report published 
on the 18th January, 1891, relating to a collision at 
Sheffield, states : — 

''It is impossible to expect a man in the responsible 
post of signalman to maintain his efficiency up to the 
end of so long a spell as fourteen hours." 

Major Marindin reports that the Great Northern 
driver and fireman in the case of the collision and 
fatal accident near Leeds had been on duty 18 J hours, 
and that " even their regular hours — viz., 13 — are too 

^ long." 

) 
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Major-Oeneral Hatohinson, in a report published 
on the 21st January, 1891, states that the Brighton 
Company's driver, fireman, and both goods guards had 
been on duty 14f hours at the time of the collision, 
and calls special attention to the '* objectionably long 
hours." 

Upon page 152 of the first edition the danger of ex- 
cessive hours of duty was pointed out, and the author 
was then under the impression that in the interests of 
public safety the companies would take the subject 
into consideration and reduce the hours. That, how- 
ever, has not proved so ; the hours worked at a stretch 
have gradually increased. The reports by the Board 
of Trade, and questions which have been asked in 
Parliament, have failed entirely. The great cause of 
the excessive hours is due to the large introduction of 
the ** trip system,'* by which the companies only pay 
for the time which a train is booked to perform a 
** trip," not by the actual hours which a " trip " takes. 

In the interests of the travelling public the time 
appears to have arrived when either Parliament or the 
Board of Trade must place a limit upon the hours 
which a railway servant may be required to work at 
one stretch. 

Since the above was in type events have moved 
extremely quickly. A brief reference to the facts is 
therefore necessary. 

Excessively long hours of duty at a stretch, such as 
18, 20, 24, and 27 hours, are frequently worked upon 
many lines, but more especially in Scotland. Against 
these hours the railway servants " struck " work at 
Christmas, 1890, and the disastrous strike lasted for 
six weeks. In January, 1891, a Parliamentary return 
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was published confirming the statements that excessiye 
hours are worked to a very serious and dangerous ext^ent. 

Mr. F. A. Channing, M.P., on the 23rd of January, 
1891, directed the attention of the House of Commons 
to the whole question of excessiye hours, and moyed a 
resolution proposing to giye power to the Board of 
Trade to limit the hours of railway seryants. 

The motion was opposed by the Goyemment, and, 
after a debate extending oyer eight hours, a division 
took place, when there appeared, 

For Mr. Ghaiming's motion to give power to 

limit hours 124 

Against the motion 141 

Majority for the Gk)Yenmient . . 17 

The division was of a strictly " party " character, but 
seyeral of those who voted with the Goyernment spoke 
strongly against the present excessiye spells of duty 
which are worked, and the President of the Board of 
Trade stated that *' during the years 1889, 1890, the 
inspecting officers had found that fourteen collisions 
were more or less due to excessiye hours of work on 
the part of railway servants, principally drivers and 
firemen, and twenty-four separate instances of oyer- 
time were given in relation to those cases." 

On Saturday, January 31st, 1891, the strike upon 
the Scotch railways came to an end, haying completely 
failed to effect any reduction in the excessiye hours 
worked. Parliament and public opinion appear, how- 
ever, determined to deal with the subject. 

In the House of Commons on February 3rd, 1891, 
the President of the Board of Trade, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, moved that a Select Committee be appointed 
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to inquire whether, and in what way, the hours worked 
by railway servants should be restricted by legislation. 
The motion was agreed to without a division. 

The Select Committee sat for a considerable time 
and took a vast amount of evidence, showing the great 
extent of overwork on railways. The labours of the 
Committee were, however, almost useless, as some of 
the companies commenced to discharge those servants 
who gave evidence, with the result that witnesses 
could not be found to come forward. The Directors 
of the Cambrian Bailway were called to the bar of the 
House of Commons and censured for their action in 
discharging a station-master named Hood. 

The inspecting officers of the Board of Trade in 
their reports constantly have occasion to point out that 
in certain accidents the men have been on duty ex- 
cessive hours. 

In one case Major Marindin had occasion to report 
that a guard named Choules, who was killed in October, 
1891, *' had at the time of his death been on duty 
22^ hours ; and that the average for the last three days 
of his life was 18 hours 46 minutes per day.'' 

Such excessive hours must be considered out of all 
reason; the writer is well aware that some of the 
companies have done something to reduce the hours 
worked-— on the other hand many companies have 
entirely ignored the subject, and continue to work 
their men to a most dangerous extent. In the inte- 
rests of the companies themselves it is very much to be 
regretted that they did not some time ago take up the 
matter and reduce the hours, without either strikes, or 
Parliamentary legislation. 

There is, of course, no practical difficulty in avoiding 
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loDg hours (except in case of accident), but the real 
difficulty is one of expense. 

Excessive hours, especially under the trip system, is 
a source of great saving to the companies, as thousands 
of hours are worked every day for which no pay is 
given, and which will now require the employment of 
other men to work. 

Expenses must increase, but the safety of the public 
and the servants will be provided for, which is not now 
the case, as shown by the Board of Trade reports. 

The writer is generally opposed to the State taking 
part in railway management, but the pressure of public 
opinion, the requests of the servants, and the reports of 
the inspecting officers having all completely failed to 
put an end to the excessive hours worked at a stretch, 
the only course now left is for Parliament to firmly 
deal with the matter by legislation. If all the hours 
worked were paid for, or if the " trip system " were 
abolished, excessive hours would at once cease, as to 
keep a man on duty for an excessive time would not 
then be to the advantage of the companies, as it 
now is. 



APPENDIX I. 

BAILWAT TRAFFIC BETURNS. 

The publication of the returns relating to railway 
capital, traffic, and working expenses, together with 
the statements of the chairmen at the half-yearly 
meetings, have once again directed spedal attention to 
the decline of first and second-class traffic, and the 
increase and wonderful development of the third class. 
It has been asserted by some writers that railways 
would have been gainers if the old system had been 
retained, and the third class left practically where it 
was ten or twelYC years ago. Such arguments, and 
figures based upon them, are of little yalue, for railway 
eompanies, like individuals, must either progress with 
the times, or be left completely in the rear ; and most 
eertainly the companies which do the greatest good to 
the greatest number by every endeavour to promote 
and increase third-class traffic will receive their full 
share of reward and profit. For many years railway 
companies conveyed only first and second class passen- 
gers by fast trains, third-class passengers having to 
travel by slow trains, nmning at very inconvenient 
times, and composed of very uncomfortable carriages. 
Third-class traffic was therefore practically discouraged, 
and it was hoped that the third-class passengers would 
thus be forced to ride in carriages of a superior class 
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at higher fares. In practice, however, it was found 
that, although a small proportion of persons were thus 
compelled to ride " second class,'* a very large propor- 
tion were forced to stay at home and not travel at alL 
The foUy and absurdity of this mistaken policy was 
well known to Sir James (then Mr.) AUport, of the 
Midland Bailway, and upon April 1, 1872, that company 
conferred a very great boon upon the travelling publio 
by attaching third-class carriages to all its trains at 
the parliamentary fare of one penny per mile. This 
change proved, in a very short time, that the third- 
class traffic, which had been for years '' pushed on one 
side*' and '' discouraged,** actually paid better than 
either the first or second classes, which had been 
specially accommodated and encouraged. The second- 
class traffic, however, was found to gradually decrease 
until January 1, 1875, when the Midland Company very 
wisely abolished that class, and were thus enabled by 
this means to take oS the empty second-class carriages, 
which had become simply an additional dead weight 
upon the trains. The last improvement introduced on 
the Midland came into force November 1, 1883, when 
first-class passengers were allowed to ride in the 
Pullman drawing-room and diniug cars toithout 
extra charge. The question has been asked, but 
not clearly answered. Why the first class declines ? It 
must be remembered that at the time when first and 
second class flourished, third-class passengers were only 
conveyed in slow trains, therefore those who tra- 
velled in the higher classes not only paid for superior 
carriages, but for increased speed. Money thus laid out 
paid the passengers in the shape of time saved in travel- 
ling ; but in these days the third-class passenger, very 
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properly, performs his journey by the same trains (there 
are exceptions upon some lines) and arrives at his desti- 
nation as quickly as the higher classes. It will thus be 
seen that the first-class passenger does not now obtain 
any extra speed for his additional fare, and the ques- 
tion resolYOs itself simply into this : Will passengers 
pay two or three pence per mile to sit in a first-class 
carriage, when for one penny they can ride, perhaps, 
in the next compartment of the same yehiclep The 
decline of first-class traffic is the most conclusive answer 
that they will not, and there can be no doubt that either 
the first-class fares must very soon be lowered, or the 
empty first-class carriages now to be seen upon many lines 
must be taken off the trains, as they are fast becoming 
useless dead weight. The rapid decline of first-class 
traffic has for some time been referred to at half-yearly 
meetings, and a short time ago it will be remembered 
that Mr. Moon, at Euston, remarked, ^' We find that 
gentlemen of the first position take third-class tickets. 
All he hoped was they would have sweeps or navvies 
riding with them.'' The returns show that the cheap 
class forms the mainstay of the receipts, and there can 
be no question that the only true policy is to encourage 
and increase the third-class traffic. During the year 
1884 the total capital shows an increase, the receipts a 
decrease, and 183 additional miles of line have to be 
worked, consequently a decline in dividend must be the 
result. The following tables give the summaries of 
the returns for the year 1884, and it will be noticed 
that even in the present depression of trade the 
third class shows an increase both in numbers and 
receipts. 

The total receipts per traii^ mile were a little over 
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48. 10|d. (58*12)y and the working expenses 28. 8^d. 
(32-22), showing a net profit of nearly 2s. 2d. (25*90) 
per mile. 



HUeagv. 
Number of miles nm hj passenger trams . • 

goods and mineral trains • 
mixed trains . . • 



»» 
»» 



9t 
»> 



171,768,662 

148,500,146 

3,339,428 



Total 323,698,126 



FasscDgrer traffic 
First-class passengers 
Second-dass 
Third-class 
Season tickets (1,402,776) 
Excess luggage, mails, &c. 

Total. 



ft 



9> 



Number of journeys. 
30,423,776 
63,378,397 
761,661,496 



846,463,668 



Beceipta. 
£3,143,609 

2,627,481 
21,809,869 

2,432,970 
932,714 

£36,130,916 



Gkx>ds traffic . 



Weight in tons. 
310,308,678 



Beoeipta. 
£43,230,717 



Miles of Railway open 31st December, 1891 • • 

Number of locomotiyes 

Number of passenger carriages 

Number of vans, waggons, and all other yehioles (not in 
eluding private traders' waggons) 



20,191 
16,860 
39,122 

663,114 



Capital paid np and raised. 

Ordinary £340,361,063 

Guaranteed and Freferential • • . . • 339,182,846 

Loans and Debenture stock 239,881,213 



Total 



£919,426,121 



Beoeipta. 

From passenger traffic £36,130,916 

From goods traffic 43,230,717 

From miscellaneous traffic ••••.. 3,498,974 



Total 



£81,860,607 
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Cost of working per 
Woildng expenaei. train mile in pence. 

Maintenanoe of waj and works, &o. 5*40 

liOoomotiTe power • . . 9*45 

Boiling Btock 2*95 

TrafiBic expenses 10*22 

General chargea 1-39 

Bates and taxes 1*66 

Goyemment duty 0*25 

Compensation for personal injuries 0*12 

Compensation, damage, and Ioes of goods . . . .0*19 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses 0*24 

Steamboat, canal, and harbonr expenses . . . . • — 

Misoellaneoas 0*37 

TraflBo expenditure not classified — 

32*22 

Total receipts as aboTe £81,860,607 

Total working expenses as above 45,144,778 

Proportion per cent, of expenditoxe to receipts, 55 per cent. 



• 



Attention should here be directed to a most important 
question^ which must, at no very distant date, be practi- 
cally considered. The author refers to the increase of 
train miles and the decrease in receipts per mile. With 
a decline in busiaess it is certain that competition be- 
comes much more severe, but it is a mistake to run 
useless mileage with certain trains simply for the sake 
of nominal competition. During the year 1891, the 
passenger mileage was considerably increased. There 
is great reason to believe that a large portion of the 
extra working is due to the running of new trains, 
which do not pay half or even a quarter of the working 
expenses; indeed, the author has figures and proofs 
that there are trains running which do not average 
six passengers, and, as a rule, are composed of six 
vehicles. Again, in consequence of the number of 
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empty first and second-class compartments on trains, 
the total weight is needlessly increased, often causing 
the running of two engines. The author is oi opinion 
that by reducing the number of useless empty trains, 
and the removal of empty carriages from other trains, 
working expenses can be very considerably reduced 
without curtailing the accommodation given to the 
travelling public, and he has for a considerable time 
advocated the introduction of third-class dining and 
sleeping carriages. There can be no question that the 
company granting such a boon to the cheap class will 
very soon increase its receipts. 

At the present time the first-class traffic barely pays 
its working expenses ; the second-elass is being worked 
at a very great loss by those companies which persist 
in retaining it ; but the third-class brings in an 
enormous profit. 



APPENDIX IL 

MIXED TBAINS. 



For several years past the Amalgamated Society has 
strongly condemned the running of mixed passenger 
and goods trains, and has urged that, if such trains 
are run, the passenger carriages should at least be 
placed in the safest place, near the engine, and in 
front of the waggons. 

Several accidents have recently occurred, and it is 
satisfactory that the followiug circular has been issued. 
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[Copy.] 
B.4,163. 

" Board of Trade, Railway Department, 

" London, S.W., 25th August, 1886. 

"Sir, — ^The attention of the Board of Trade has 
been specially directed by some of the reports which 
have recently been received from their inspecting 
officers to the practice of running mixed trains in 
which passenger carriages have been attached to goods 
waggons. The facts brought to their notice in these 
reports have borne out the opinions expressed in 
previous reports as to the dangers arising from the 
running of mixed trains, especiaUy when goods or 
other waggons are placed between the engine and the 
passenger carriages. The inspecting officers report 
that the risk of so placing the passenger carriages out- 
weighs the advantages which may in some cases of 
accident to the front of the train have resulted from 
the waggons taking the worst of the shock. In these 
circumstances the Board of Trade wish to call the 
attention of the directors of the Eailway Com- 
pany to the desirability of avoiding, as far as may be, 
such a practice. If the running of mixed trains is not 
altogether avoidable, care should be taken that any wag- 
ons attached to such trains are specially constructed 
for the purpose, and fitted with such appliances as are 
generally adopted in the case of passenger carriages. 
The Board of Trade trust that, when the condition of 
the traffic necessitates the running of mixed trains, the 
passenger carriages will, as far as possible, be placed 
in front and not to the rear of goods waggons, and that 
all other precautions will be taken to lessen the risk of 
conducting traffic on such a system. 

" I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

" COURTENAY BoYLE, 

"To the Secretary of the Railway Company.'* 



APPENDIX III. 

FOG SIGNALLING. 

Upon page 7 reference is made, and a hope expressed, 
that at some future time an efficient mechanical appli- 
ance will be adopted in case of fogs. 

The recent very dense fogs have reminded ns that 
the very best systems of outdoor signals require to be 
supplemented by the use of explosive or fog-signals. 
In districts where there are frequent fogs, and also 
upon all high signal posts, there should be small dupli- 
cate arms fixed near the ground in order that they 
may be seen. The constant '' bang, bang '' which we 
have recently heard so much of, informs us that we 
have passed over two fog-signals placed ten yards 
apart, and that we are close to a signal which is 
standing at '* danger," and the application of the con- 
tinuous brake immediately makes us aware that our 
driver is obeying the signal. The duty of a fog-man is 
both dangerous and disagreeable, but the highly effi- 
cient manner in which they perform their duties is 
shown by the safe way in which traffic is worked at a 
time when the driver cannot see his hand before him. 

After every " fog '' it is usual for a host of " Inven- 
tors '* to design appliances to avoid the use of the fog- 
men, and to perform the work mechanically. It appears 
to them to be easy to have a store of fog- signals so 
arranged that when the signal is " on," their apparatus 
places the fog-signal upon the rails, and when '^ off 
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the signal is removed. The author has lately examined 
large numbers of such designs, but, although they may 
work well in a model, they are actually useless and 
unreliable in daily working, as the arrangement soon 
becomes frozen, or blocked with snow. It will there- 
fore be seen that it would be necessary to employ a 
man to watch the action of and keep the '^ self-acting 
fog-signal apparatus'' in order, and that being the 
case, it is safer for the man to put the fog-signal on the 
line by hand as is done at present. 

However, the electric fog-gongs, which are being 
used experimentally upon a few sections of the London 
and North- Western Bail way, are working very satis- 
factorily, and appear to be the best mechanical system 
yet tried. 

Instruments have been fixed in each cabin, lettered 
on one corner of the dial, ''bell silent,'' and on the 
other, "bell sounding" or "buzzer sounding." Be- 
low the dial is a small handle, and the words " on " 
and " off." 

When a fog or snowstorm comes on, the signalman 
must immediately switch in the fog-signalling appa- 
ratus by moving the handle to the word " on," and 
when the fog has sufficiently cleared away, or the 
snowstorm has ceased, the signalman must switch out 
by moving the handle to the word " off." The driver 
is warned by the " audible sound " of the bell or gong 
that the signal is at danger. 

The author has also watched the working of a similar 
apparatus on the North- Western at the up distant 
signal for Hampstead Heath Station and at the down 
distant signal for Finchley Bead Station, to which the 
following instructions apply : — 



1 
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*' 1. In order to apprise engine-drivers and guards 
by means of an audible signal when the above 
signals are standing at danger in foggy weather, 
the gongs (which have been fixed about 50 yards 
outside the tunnel mouth) will commence to 
sound when the train reaches a point about 
250 yards outside the tunnel mouth. 

^'2. The gong must operate regularly, and should 
soimd at all times when a train or engine ap- 
proaches the distant signal at * danger.' If it 
fails to do so the engine-driver must immedi- 
ately inform the signalman at the box, and he 
must at once advise the Telegraph Department, 
and report the circumstance. 

«3. The sounding ofthe gong will indicate to the men 
in charge of the passing engine or train that 
the distant signal is standing at * danger,' and 
the speed of the engine or train must be regu- 
lated accordingly. 

'' 4. When the gong commences to sound the signal- 
man at the cabin in advance (in connection 
with whose box the gong is working) will be 
apprised of the fact by the Indicator of his appa- 
ratus passing over to ' gong soundiDg,' and the 
Indicator will remain in this position so long as 
the gong continues to sound. 

** 5. So soon as the engine or train which has set the 
gong in operation has passed the signal-box 
from which the distant signal is worked, the 
signalman must press in the plunger of his 
instrument at once, when the Indicator will 
immediately pass over to the signal 'gong 
silent,' and the gong will then cease to sound. 
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THE LEICESTEB AND SWANNINGTOK RAILWAY. 

The Leicester and Swannington Kailway is one of the 
most ancient and interesting lines in the kingdom, but 
it is undoubtedly the least known. In one respect it 
is unique, namely, that a considerable portion of this 
old line remains to-day practically as it was sixty years 
ago ; whereas the other early lines — the Stockton and 
Darlington, and Liverpool and Manchester — ^have been 
altered, improved, and their working brought up to 
modem practice. 

From the conmiencement of the Swannington line^ 
and the completion of the West Bridge Station, Leices- 
ter (the upper part of which was the Directors' Board 
Boom), nearly the whole of the official documents 
remained until the years 1868^69, when, in conse- 
quence of a report made by a young official that '' the 
cupboards were full of old paper," they were all re- 
moved, a very few to Derby, but all the more interesting 
papers were destroyed or sent to the paper-maker, 
therefore much information relating to the line has 
been lost. 

It was nothing imusual to see the fires at the station 
and at the engine-shed lighted with letters by George 
and Bobert Stephenson, with plans and sections of the 
line, and even with working drawings of the locomo- 
tives and carriages. 
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The writer for a number of years took great interest 
in the history of this railway, and as a boy spent much 
of his time thereon, and at the suggestion of the old 
railway servants, fortunately obtained permission to 
take copies and tracings of the diagrams of locomotives, 
plans, sections, and all the more important documents, 
some years previously to their being destroyed. This 
fact becoming known to his engineering friends, he has 
been specially asked to prepare as full and complete a 
history as possible. 

The early letters which passed between Mr. William 
Stenson, Mr. John Ellis, and Mr. George Stephenson 
conclusively prove that towards the close of the year 
1828 the Leicestershire Colliery owners at Coleorton 
and Whitwick found that Derbyshire coal was being 
sent by canal to Leicester, and that their coal was 
practically shut out of its own market. Mr. Stenson, 
of the Whitwick Colliery, wrote : " Our carting beats 
us, but I see a way to relief if we can but get a railway. 
I've tried the ground with my theodolite, and find no 
difficulty." Mr. John Ellis therefore went to the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway to consult George 
Stephenson, and he, after going over the route, made a 
report in favour of the projected line. 

From one of Stephenson's letters confirming a pre- 
vious conversation it is clear that he had been asked to 
become the engineer, for he wrote : " I have thirty-one 
miles of railway to make, and that is enough for any 
man at a time." But being afterwards asked to recom- 
mend an engineer, he suggested his son Bobert, and 
when asked if he would be answerable for him, replied, 
" Oh, yes, certainly." Consequently, Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson, at the age of twenty-seven, was appointed 

p 
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engineer. The Company was formed, a large portion 
of the capital haying been raised in Liverpool, George 
Stephenson himself becoming the largest shareholder. 

The Company's Act received the Royal Assent, 29th 
May, 1830, giving power to construct a railway from 
the navigable part of the river Soar, near West Bridge, 
Leicester, to the northward end of the village of Swan- 
nington, together with four branches, extending to the 
Whitwick, Ibstock, and Bagworth Collieries, and 
from the ancient Fosse Road to the North Bridge, 
Leicester. The three former branches were constructed 
at the expense of the colliery owners ; the latter, to the 
North Bridge, was never made. The length of the 
main line (exclusive of branches) was sixteen miles 
five chains ; it was single throughout except at stations 
and upon the Bagworth incline. 

A large slab of slate placed at the door of the West 
Bridge station at a height of 180 feet above mean 
water at Liverpool, was used both as a starting-point 
for distances and as the datum for heights. 

The gradients were severe, but that was of little im- 
portance, as in great measure they were favourable to 
the loaded coal-trains. Leaving the West Bridge 
station, Leicester, the railway ran past Glenfield, Groby 
Branch, Ratby, Desford, Merrylees, Thornton, to the 
eld Bagworth station, thence up a self-acting incline, 
then continuing past the present Bagworth station and 
the Ibstock branch, to the summit, the gradients being 
1 in 147, level, 754, 480, 364, 211, 132, 160, 138, 119, 
level, 29, level, and 97. Thus in a distance of 11 miles 
66 chains, the line rose to the Stanton-under-Bardon 
road crossing no less than 391 feet above Leicester, and 
from this height the railway declined by gradients of 
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1 in 197, 206, 190, 203, 251, past the Ashby Road 
station (now Bardon Hill), tlie junction of the Whit- 
wick branch, the Long Lane station (now Coalville}, 
Snibston No. 1 Colliery, and the Swannington incline 
of 1 in 17, to the level portion of the line at the end of 
the railway at the village of Swannington, 

The line was commenced towards the close of the 
year 1830, and was opened, amid great rejoicing and 
the firing o{ cannon, on 17th July, 1832 ; on which 
occasion jthe first train drawn by the '' Comet,'' driven 
by Gborge Stephenson, and consisting of open carriages 
and coal waggons filled with passengers, ran from 
Leicester to the foot of the Bagworth incline. The 
details of that journey are very clearly set forth in a 
letter by Mr. William Kelly, F.S.A., of Leicester, who 
writes as follows : — 

" The letter of my friend, Mr. Clement E. Stretton, 
on this subject, has visibly recalled to my recollection 
an episode of my youthful days, when, 59 years ago, I 
was one of the party who were the first to travel over 
this, one of the earliest of our lines of railway, behind 
a locomotive engine, or — as the late Mr. William 
Gardiner (who was there) designated it at the time — 
* the pufBng monster.' A train of new coal trucks, 
across which planks of wood were laid as seats, was 
formed on what had previously been the pleasant green 
peninsula of land, on which had formerly stood the 
ancient monastery of the Friars Ermite of St. Augus- 
tine, but which has since become the dingy and grimy 
West Bridge Coal Wharf. These rough extemporised 
seats in the coal trucks were gradually filling with a 
somewhat numerous company of ladies and gentlemen, 
including the great George Stephenson (whom I after- 
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wards had the honour of knowing), Mr. John Ellis, 
with his son, the late Mr. E. S. Ellis and other pro- 
moters of the undertaking. 

"My sister and I were watching the proceedings 
from the garden of our house at the Bow Bridge, when 
Mr. Gillespie, the resident engineer, came to the other 
side of the River Soar and invited us to join the party, 
which we did. At length a fair start was made, and 
all went well imtil reaching the middle of the tunnel, 
when a sudden shock was felt. The train came to a 
dead stop. The engine chimney was knocked down, 
and the occupants of these open carriages were for 
some time in the middle of a moist and smoky atmo- 
sphere, which was odorous of any thing but the perfumes 
of Arabia. This accident was explained at the time 
as having been caused by one of the cross-timbers used 
in constructing the top of the tunnel having by mistake 
not been removed ; but the late Mr. E. S. Ellis told me, 
a few years ago, when -talking over the events of the 
day, that it was really owing to a mistake in the 
gradient of the line. 

" On at length emerging from the tunnel a sudden 
transformation in the appearance of the company was 
strikingly apparent. Owing to the combined effect of 
the steam and dense smoke, the light bonnets, veils, 
and dresses of the ladies, and the shirt fronts and faces 
of the gentlemen, were thickly covered with black 
spots. Farther on a brook crossed the line : here the 
train was stopped, and most of the party descended and 
washed their faces in the stream, using their pocket 
handkerchiefs as towels. It was highly amusing to 
witness the alarm and excitement which the first sight 
and sound of the ' Puffing Monster ' caused to the cattle 
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in the fields as we passed. Cows ran bellowing about 
with their tails straight out, and horses galloped about 
in all directions. One young horse, in particular, after 
scampering across the field, tried to leap over a five* 
barred gate, but failing in the attempt, fell on his back 
on the top of the gate, and turned a complete somer- 
sault on the other side. 

*' On reaching our destination at Bagworth, some of 
the party (including my sister and myself) were hos- 
pitably entertained at the house of Lord Maynard's 
agent, and others at various places in the village, and 
some of the gentlemen availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of descending the coal pit. Except for the one 
little mishap, a very pleasant day was spent, and the 
first train on the Leicester and Swannington Railway 
accomplished the return journey in perfect safety." 

The principal work on the Swannington line was the 
Olenfield Tunnel, which commenced at a distance of 
one mile and fifty chains from Leicester. This tunnel 
is a mile and 36 yards in length, straight and level, 
built of brick, the arch being semi-circular, described 
with a radius of Sft. 8|ins. The height is given on the 
official plan as 13ft. 6ins., and 10ft. Sins, wide at the rail 
level, but when the writer measured the height some 
years ago, the minimum was 13ft. 3ins. ; the difference 
is easily accounted for by the increased depth of the 
rails now in use. 

The course of this tunnel lay for more than 500 
yards through loose running sand, the presence of 
which rendered it necessary for Mr. Robert Stephenson 
to construct a wooden tunnel to support the sand while 
the brickwork was being erected. Its construction was 
carried on from both ends, and from four large and ten 
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small shafts (one of the latter, namely^ the fifth from 
Leicester, has since been closed and remoYed). 

The official report states that '^ the several portions 
met with sarprising accnracy . This was preyed on the 
yisit of the directors, by placing candles along the 
wall at intervals/' A serious mistake was, however, 
made in the level of the rails, for on the opening day 
the chimney of the engine drawing the first train was 
knocked down. The "Gomef had passed through 
the tunnel safely with ballast trains upon several occa- 
sions, but two or threa days before the " opening,'' it 
became necessary to raise the rails in a few low places, 
and unfortunately, the platelayers lifted the road too 
much. 

The gauge of the line was 4ft. 8|ins., or what we now 
consider the national gauge. When Mr. George 
Stephenson was consulted as to the gauge of the 
Leicester and Swannington and the Canterbury and 
Whitstable Bailways, he replied, " Make them of the 
same width ; though they may be a long way apart now, 
depend upon it they will be joined together some day." 
This line is one of the few earlv ones which had the 
gauge limited outside ; the clause in the Act was as 
follows : — 

" LIII. And be it further enacted, that the distance 
between the inside edges of the rails of the said railway 
shall not be less than four feet eight inches, and the 
distance between the outside edges of the rails of the 
said railway shall not be more than five feet and one 
inch." 

The rails were of wrought iron, of the elliptical, or 
more generally known a£ the "fish-bellied" pattern, 
illustrated page 15 of this volume. 
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The Bagworth incline was self-actings the loaded 
waggons descending by gravity, pulled up the empty 
ones by means of a rope. This incline was 43 chains 
in length, and the gradient 1 in 29, and commenced at 
a distance of 10 miles 12 chains from West Bridge 
Station. A grooyed wheel, six feet in diameter, was 
fixed horizontally in a square space under the rails at 
the top, round which a hemp rope, 1,000 yards in 
length, passed. 

On arrival of a train from Leicester at the Bagworth 
station and the foot of the incline, the locomotive 
engine was detached, and the empty waggons connected 
to the rope. Loaded waggons having been brought 
by another locomotive to the top of the incline, were 
attached to the other end of this rope, and their greater 
weight pulled the empty ones to the top; a man riding 
on each train regulated the brakes, and in addition a 
brake was applied when necessary to the wheel at the 
top. In the middle of the incline there was a loop or 
passing place, and from this loop to the top there were 
three rails, the centre one being common to both up 
and down traffic ; the object of this was to account for 
the width of the wheel and position of the rope ; also 
to save the cost of a fourth rail, and yet not to have 
facing points. 

At the lower end of the loop where the double set of 
rails commenced, the old plans show a pair of self- 
acting slides, or switches, to guide up trains alternately 
on the right or left line ; they were made of oak, 8ft. 
long, plated with iron, and fastened by pins driven 
perpendicularly through the upper ends, and the lower 
ends rested alternately on the outer and inner rails, the 
wheels of the descending train pushed the slides over. 
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BO that the next up-train most go up the line the last 
one came 'down. 

The company's books stated that the hempen rope 
was 1,000 yards long, Sins, in circumference, weighing 
two tons, and costing £60, and that a new rope pur- 
chased in 1838 lengthened between thirty and forty 
yards, and varied in length six to eight yards in wet 
or dry weather. At that date ten or twelve loaded 
waggons of about six tons each were run down at one 
time, the descent occupying eight or nine minutes. It 
was not considered safe for passengers to be conveyed 
upon the incline, consequently the carriages were de- 
tached at each end, and the passengers were required to 
walk the intermediate distance ; but it appears that if 
they chose to ride in or upon the waggons, practically at 
their own risk, they were not prevented from so doing. 
. During the summer of 1843, thirteen waggons of 
coal weighing 80 tons, slipped from the '' rope " at the 
top of the Bagworth incline, ran down the gradient at 
a high speed and dashed into twenty empty waggons 
standing at the bottom. The report states that *^ half 
the empty waggons were completely smashed up and 
piled in a heap three deep. The loaded waggons were 
but little injured ; no person was hurt.'' 

The Bagworth incline was worked by an Incline 
Contractor, who was provided with a house, and received 
one penny for every waggon worked down. In January, 
1836, he worked 2,959 loads, and received £12 6s. 7d. 
He employed and paid his two assistants. 

The Swanhington incline, which commences at a 
distance of fifteen miles forty-six chains frem Leicester, 
was, and is to-day, worked by a stationary engine and 
rope. 
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When the Leicester and Swannington Railway was 
opened in July, 1832, the passenger fares charged were 
l$d. per mile. There was one class only, and passengers 
stood up in an open carriage, generally known as a tub ; 




Fig 42.— Open Railway Carriage, 1832. 

it was nothing better than a high-sided goods waggon, 
and had no top, no seats, nor spring buffers. 

Tickets were issued to the yarious stations; these 
were of brass, of octagon form, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The guard of the train carried a 
leather bag, something in the form of a collecting-box, 
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Kg. 43.— Brass Ticket, 1832. 

having eight separate divisions, one for each station. 
At the end of each passenger's journey the ticket was 
placed in the bag by the guard, to be returned, recorded 
in the books, and used again. These brass tickets 
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remained in use for the ''open carriage passengers '^ 
from 1832 to 1846. 

Inmiediately after the opening of the line it became 
apparent that " one class '* was not sufficient, and in 
Augost, 1832, orders were given for the construction 
of a first-class carriage. The first of these was built 
at the West Bridge station by the Company's men^ 
and commenced upon November, 1832. It had three 
compartments, weighed 2h tons empty, and the length 
of the frame was 17ft. The first«class fare for passing 
in this vehicle was 2^. per mile, and the tickets for 
which were on paper, the name of the station and the 
name of the passenger being booked in by the booking- 
clerk. The first-class passengers were also allowed 
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Fig. 44.— First-Class Oarriage, 1832. 



to book their seats some days in advance. The system 
of booking has many years ago been abolished, but to 
this day when we go to a station to get a " ticket,'* we 
say we are going to the " booking office." 

The system of signalling was of a primitive character, 
hand signals, flags, and hand lamps being employed. 
At each intermediate station, and also at the Stag 
and Castle Inn, Thornton, a pole was erected upon 
which a red flag, or red lamp, was hoisted, whenever 
it was necessary to stop a train to pick up passengers. 
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or to attach waggons, and the absence of the " stop 
signaP' was an intimation to the driver to proceed on 
his journey. 

In 1832, when the second engine arrived, it became 
necessary to avoid trains meeting upon the single line, 
they therefore followed each other about 15 minutes 
apart, and to avoid collision in the tunnel a 15-minute 
sand glass was employed at Glenfield Station, and 
another at the Tunnel-house. When one train entered 
the timnel the glass was turned, and if a second arrived 
within 15 minutes it was stopped by means of a flag, 
or by a candle placed in the window of either the 
Qlenfield Station or the Tunnel-house, and the absence 
of the flag or candle was the signal to go into the 
timnel. At the Tunnel-house, it should be mentioned, 
the wife of a platelayer attended to the sand glass and 
lighted the candle. 

The illustrations of the engines used upon this rail- 
way are given in the author's book, "Locomotive 
Development," and have lately been presented by him 
to the South Kensington Museum. 

Some of the clauses in the early Acts of Parliament 
relating to this railway are interesting. The one passed 
29th May, 1830, enacts: — " That all persons shall have 
free liberty to use, with horses, cattle, and carriages, 
the said railway upon payment of tolls." " For every 
person passing in or upon any carriage, not drawn or 
propelled and provided by and at the expense of the 
said company, the sum of 2|d. per mile ; but if the 
carriage is drawn and propelled by the company, 3d. 
per mile." 

The words "shall have free liberty to use the railway 
upon payment of tolls," have had a much greater 
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importance than was ever thought of at the time, as 
they form the basis of the whole system of ^' running 
powers" which companies exercise over the various 
lines, and also gave power to the colliery owners and 
private traders to send their own waggons over the 
railways. 

Another clause, OIL, explains, as follows, very 
clearly, the origin of the mile-posts on railways: — 
*' And in order to ascertain and calculate with greater 
precision and facility the distance for which tonnage 
shall be demanded • • . the said company shall cause 
the railway to be measured, and stones or other con- 
spicuous marks to be set up and for ever maintained, at 
the distance of one-quarter of a mile from each other, 
with proper inscriptions thereon ; and it shall not be 
lawful for the company to demand or take any rates 
for or in respect of any goods, wares, merchandise, or 
other things, but for and during such time as such 
stones shall be so set up and maintained as aforesaid." 
From this clause it will be seen that the origin of 
mile-poats was for the protection of traders, and not 
for the information of engine-drivers, as some persons 
appear to imagine. The powers granted to work the 
Swannington line with ^^ horses or cattle " were never 
exercised, and on the 10th June, 1833, another Act was 
passed, which states that: '^Whereas the main line 
hath been constructed with a view to locomotive steam 
engines being used, it might be very injurious to the 
said railway and inconvenient and dangerous if horses 
or cattle were used." They were therefore disallowed. 
The Act also gave power to construct a branch to Soar 
Lane Wharf, Leicester ; this branch crosses the canal 
by a curious drawbridge, designed by Mr. Bobert 
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Stephenson, and still in ase, the movable part being 
raised and lowered by means of chains at the four 
comers passing oyer pulleys and attached to coimter- 
weights. 

In 1832, a branch line was made by Lord Stamford, 
at his own expense, to connect his granite quarries at 
Oroby with the Swannington Railway ; and, in the 
following year, George Stephenson, Joseph Sanders, 
and Joshua Walmsley constructed a line to their Snib- 
ston No. 2 Colliery at Coalville. 

By an Act of 1833, the Coleorton Eailway Company 
made a line from the foot of Swannington incline to 
join the ancient Ashby tramroad, thus placing the 
Leicester and Swannington, Coleorton, and Ashby 
lines, also the Ashby Canal, in direct communication. 

The following particulars as to capital and perma- 
nent way, are extracted from the Company's books : — 

At a Special General Meeting of the proprietors, 
held at the Bell Hotel, Leicester, 6th September, 1830, 
1,639 shares were issued, Nos. 1 to 1,639, of £50 each ; 
the register of proprietors being sealed and signed — 
" Clement Winstanley, Chairman." At another meet- 
ing held at the Bell, 14th January, 1833, shares were 
issued from 1,640 to 1,800, and the shares were after- 
wards increased to 2,000. 

At a Special Meeting held at the White Lion Inn, 
Leicester, 27th December, 1837, the capital was further 
increased to 2,800 shares of £50 each, equal £140,000, 
the register being signed by Mr. Winstanley, Chair- 
man. 

PERKANENT WAT. 

£ 8. d. 

Cost of Formatioii— Total, or thereabouts . 81,000 
Fencing, per mile 215 
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£ 8. d. 

Blocks, per mile 396 

Sleepers „ 660 

Bails „ 924 

Chairs , 308 

Laying down, per mile, on blocks . • . 176 

,, „ „ on sleepers . • 132 

Ballast and laying down per mile . . • 88 

Draining, per mile 55 

{This calculation hoi reference to a single line ofraile onli/.) 

1846— 
On continnons bearings in tunnel ... 1 mile. 

Length on stone blocks 7} miles. 

Length on transyerse sleepers . • . • 7^ ,» 
Length of a transverse sleeper .... 9 feet. 
24 embankments, above 100 yards long, 7 miles 73 chains. 

Width of embankments 14 feet. 

Highest embankments . . • • . 26 , , 
22 cuttings, above 100 yards long . 6 miles 41 chains. 

Width of cuttings 12 feet. 

Extreme depth 20 „ 

Tnnnel ... 1 mile long, 12ft. wide, 14ft. high. 
Viaduct, Glenfield Brook, Igth., 9ft. ; wdth., 13ft. ; ht., 14ft. 

Bridges total, 9. 

„ piussing under the railway ... n S- 

Bridge passed over the railway 1. 

Width of piers ..14 feet. 

„ parapets 11 >> 

(The over bridge is about sixteen miles from Leicester, on the 

Sioannington incline,) 

The cost of constructing the main line of railway 
was equal to £7,970 per mile. The books show that 
for the three years ending December, 1839, the 
average profit was £8,648, being equal to 6*17 per 
cent, on the capital. The maintenance of way was, 
during that period, equal to £130 14s. per mile. The 
locomotive power and repairs of engines amounted to 
£2,099 13s. 2d. per annum. 

At the time of the Railway mania, 1843-45, several 
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lines were proposed to work in connection with, or to 
purchase, the Leicester and Swannington Hailway. 
The official correspondence shows that the '' Leicester 
and Tamworth'* — "Leicester,- Tamworth, Coventry, 
Birmingham, and Trent Valley Junction " — " Direct 
Birmingham, Leicester and Boston '* — ^the " Leicester 
and Bedford" — and the "Direct London and Man- 
chester" (all competing companies) were at one time 
trying to obtain possession of the Leicester and Swan- 
nington Railway, and at the same date that company 
was desiring to form a branch from Desford to Poles- 
worth to join the Trent Valley Railway, and practically 
to work with the London and North- Western. The 
Midland Company, desiring to ayoid competition in the 
district through which its railway ran, bought the 
Leicester and Swannington Railway ; a dividend of 8 
per cent, being guaranteed on the capital of £140,000, 
and a mortgage of £10,000 being also taken over. 

The Leicester and Swannington shareholders, at a 
meeting held at Leicester, 20th August, 1845, unani- 
mously agreed to sell the line to the Midland Company 
upon the terms above mentioned, and an Act for the 
vesting of the railway was passed 27th July, 1846, by 
which the Midland Company was required to create 
^140,000 of " Leicester and Swannington Stock," to 
be divided amongst the- former shareholders, consisting 
of 2,800 shares of £50 each. The stock was finally 
redeemed by the Midland Company in 1870. On the 
3rd August, 1846, an Act was passed to enable the 
Midland Company to alter and improve some portions 
of the Swannington line, and to make branches from 
the main line of the Midland Railway near Welf ord 
Road Bridge, Leicester, to join the Swannington line, 
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near Newfound Pool, Leicester, and from Coalville to 
Burton-on-Trent. 

In the following year this Act [was abandoned and 
another passed, 2nd July, 1847, under which powers 
the present Leicester and Burton line was constructed. 
The old railway was doubled between Desford Junction 
and Thornton, and also between Bagworth and Mantle 
Lane, Coalville, and a new deviation line, two miles in 
length, was constructed in the parish of Thornton, to 
avoid the Bagworth self-acting incline of 1 in 29, and 
to obtain a line over which locomotives could work. 
Passengers travelling from Leicester to Burton will 
observe the track of the old line on the right-hand side 
soon after passing Merrylees, running on the level 
close in front of the Stag and Castle Inn, thence over a 
field, past the site of the old Bagworth Station, which 
is now pulled down, to the foot of the incline which 
runs about a hundred yards to the right of the existing 
line ; the old house for the Incline Contractor will still 
be observed. It should be mentioned that in 1831, 
when the Bagworth incline was designed and com- 
menced, the correspondence shows that Mr. Hobert 
Stephenson was most anxious to avoid what he called 
the rope business, and amongst the old papers the writer 
found no less than five alternative schemes ; but as the 
nature of the ground necessitated gradients in any case 
of 1 in 66, the idea of a locomotive running up such an 
incline in 1832 was, of course, out of the question. 

However, during the years 1848 — 49, the power of 
the locomotive having increased, Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son (in conjunction with Charles Liddell) constructed 
the line having gradients of 1 in 66, which some seven- 
teen years previously had to be avoided. 
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The present West Bridge Station, Leicester, with 
the board-room over it, remains to-day as it was at the 
time when Mr. John Ellis, George Stephenson, and the 
other fourteen directors held their meetings. Six miles 
near Leicester and 1^ near Swannington still remain 
practically unaltered. The trains in 1832 consisted of 
coal and goods waggons, with passenger carriages 
attached, and so they continued until the last day of 
the year 1887, or for a period of over fifty-five years. 

In consequence of a circular issued by the Board of 
Trade* to the various railway companies, urging them 
to avoid the running of mixed trains as far as possible, 
the passenger and goods traffic has been worked sepa- 
rately during the past four years, and more recently 
quite a little sensation upon the old line was caused 
by the introduction of new carriages fitted with all the 
modern appliances, such as high continuous footboards 
and automatic continuous brakes. 



Our readers may be interested to know that the 
Author has presented to the Leicester Museum a length 
of rail with two chairs, a brass ticket, a share-certificate, 
and blue-print copies of all the ten Locomotive Engines, 
Plans, and Sections. 

Specimens of the old "stone block** sleepers may 
frequently be seen in walls, buildings, and platforms. 
The garden walls in front of " Alma Villas," No. 101, 
also of No. 61, London Bead, Leicester, are both built 
of disused " blocks " from the Swannington Railway. 

It should also be mentioned that an old driver named 
Thomas West Smith, who has now reached the good 

Q 
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old age of 86, still resides at Leicester. He was in 
the employ of the Leicester and Swannington Ilail- 
wkj Company when the line was first opened in 1832, 
and having attained the position of driver has driven 
the whole of the ten engines which have been placed 
on the line at various times, namely, the '* Comet," 
" PhoBnix,*' " Samson," " Goliath,'* " Hercnles/' 
"Atlas," "Liverpool," "Vulcan," "Ajax," and the 
"Hector/* 
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A BSOLUTE block system de- 

-^^ scribed, 60. 

Accidents on Tailways, 1891, 1. 

Adams, joint chair by, 26 ; fish- 
plates introduced by, 27. 

Armagh accident, 104. 

Ashby tramroad, 12. 

Author, the, suggests third-class 
dioing and sleeping cars, 203. 

Automatic brakes necessary, 91. 

Axles, breaking of crank, 132 ; by 
Vickers & Co., 138; Larbert 
accident, 146 ; miles run by, 
137 ; Penistone accident, 142 ; 
steel versus iron, 133 ; Stretton's 
patent, 141. 

13 ALL and key fastening, 21. 

^-^ Ball Talve, 126. 

Barker's hydraulic brake, 92. 

Barlow's iron-road, 24. 

Barnes, Mr., Lawson Colliery, 12. 

Bars, locking, 78 ; train safety, 82. 

Bineg^r accidents, 182, 188. 

Birkinshaw's fish-bellied rail, 16. 

Block system, described, 60 ; in- 
struments, 61 ; signal codes, 64 ; 
early history of, 47 ; union with 
interlocking, 63. 



Blocks, stone permanent way, 11. 

Board of Trade conditions re brakes, 
96 ; reports on accidents, 1 ; 
droular re mixed trains, 204. 

Brakes, automatic, 91 ; Barker's 
hydraulic, 92 ; dark and Webb's 
chain, 92 ; conditions for effi- 
ciency, 96 ; continuous, 91, 97 ; 
vacuum automatic described, 116; 
Westinghouse automatic de- 
scribed, 107. 

Brunei, Mr., broad gauge, 22. 

Burscough Junction accident, 170. 



pANONBURY tunnel accident, 

^^ 62. 

Carlisle accident, 106. 

Cast-iron plate-rails, 9 ; sleepers, 
24 ; wheels, 9. 

Chairs introduced, 11. 

Channing, Mr., M.P., 101, 196. 

Colebrookdale line, 10. 

Communication, cord system, un- 
reliable, 6. 

Compagnie des Appareils' coup- 
ling, 166. 

Continuous brakes, 90. 

Cook, coupling by, 161. 
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Conplmg trials at Nine Elms, re- 
port, 150. 

Couplings for railway waggons, 
149 ; hy Cook, 160 ; hy Darling, 
162 ; hj Hill, 160 ; by Latham, 
164 ; hy Paris Company, 166 ; 
by Yonngbusband, 159. 

Crossings, 33, 36 ; scissors, 39. 

Cylinder for brakes, Westingbonse, 
111 ; yacnum, 124. 



~P\ABLING, automatic waggon 

coupling by, 162. 
Defective signalling, 67. 
Distant signals, proper pattern, 4. 
Double parallel rails, 21. 
Drivers* valve, 109. 



"Pi^DGE rail introduced, 11. 
Ejector, combined, 122. 
Electric repeaters to work with 

signal arm, 5. 
Engine fitted with vacuum brake, 

116; Westinghouse, 108. 

"PLACING . POINTS, improved 

duplex detector, 79. 
Facing-points to be avoided if pos- 
sible, 4. 
Fish-plates introduced, 27. 

/WALTON, Captain, brake ex- 
^^ periments by, 69. 
Gauge of railways, 17. 
Glenfield tunnel, cast-iron road laid 

through, 24. 
Guards' valve, 109, 126. 



XT AND - SIGNALLING dan- 
gerous, 4. 
Hartley's a^ ^l^ m too rigid, 23. 



Hezihorpe accident, 103. 
Hill, Mr., coupling by, 160. 
Hodgson, Mr., electric interlocking' 
by, 64. 

TNTERLOCKING of points and 

signals, 59. 
Improved detector by Saxby and 

Farmer, 78. 
Iron axles, 133 ; raUs, cast, 9 ; 

wrought, 13. 



TESSOFS edge rafl, 10. 

Junction working, 80. 
Junction, double line, 36. 

"P^EYS, iron, 15 ; wooden, SM. 

T ATHAM Brothers, coupling 

-^ by, 164. 

Leicester and Swannington Rail- 
way, report re stone-blocks, 23 ; 
history, 208. 

Liverpool and Manchester Bail- 
way, 19. 

Locke, Mr., double parallel rails 
by, 21. 

Lockerbie, accident at, 177. 

Locking gear for signals, 80. 

Locomotive — 

"Locomotion," 19. 
"Rocket," 20. 

Longitudinal system of BLoepeirs, 
32. 

Lord Coleridge on Manslaughter, 
170. 



"jyr ANISTT, the late Mr. Justice, 
'^ on manslaughter, 174. 
Mechanical slot signal, 75. 
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Midland Railway, Sir J. Allport's 
policy, 199 ; block code, 54 ; 
permanent way, 31 ; position of 
keys, 28. 

Mixed trains, 204. 

Moon, Mr., on third-daas, 200. 



"\T ARROW gange, origin of, 17. 

Newark brake trials, 92. 
Nine Elms coupling trials, 149. 
North-Eastem brake trials, 94. 
North-Eastem, cost of permanent 

way, 44. 
Novelty, the, 20. 



QUTSIDE keys, 28. 

Outram's, Mr., way, 12. 
Overwork dangerous, 192. 



TDASSENGER communication, 
5 ; platfonns and footboards, 
6 ; traffic, 198. 

Penilee, accident at, 173. 

Penistone, accident at, 100, 142. 

Permanent way, ancient, 8 ; badly 
drained, 25 ; ballast, height of, 
30 ; chairs first introduced, 1 1 ; 
cost of, 44 ; crossings, 33, 37 ; 
first requisites for good, 25 ; 
g^uge, 17 ; joint chairs, 26 ; 
keys, iron, 15 ; keys, wooden, 
21 ; fish-plates, 27 ; platelayers, 
9 ; points, 33, 37 ; rails, bridge, 
32 ; rails, cast-iron, 9 ; rails, 
double-headed, 21 ; rails, ^'fish- 
bellied," 15; parallel, 21; rails, 
various patterns, 30 ; sleepers, 
cast-iron, 24 ; sleepers, position 
of, at joints, 27 ; aieepeTBy steel, 
40 ; sleepers, weight of, 43 ; 
sleepers, wooden, 31 ; stone- 



blocks, 11 ; weight of, per yard, 
44 ; wooden, 8. 

Perth accident, failure of chain- 
brake, 178. 

Preetbory accident, failure of signal, 
174. 



ID AILS, steel, weight of, 31 ; 

•^ *' breaking of, 32 ; fish-bellied 
pattern, 15. 

Railway accidents, 1891, 1 ; axles, 
133 ; brakes, 90; couplings, 149 ; 
origin of 4-feet 8}-inch, 17 ; 
platelayers, origin of name, 9; 
Railway Regolation ^ct, 1889, 
104 ; servants and law of man- 
slaughter, 168; servants* long 
hours dangerous, 192 ; traffic 
returns, 198 ; working expenses, 
total, 200 ; working expenses per 
mile, 201. 

Reservoir, main, for brake, 111. 

Rocket, the, 20. 

Rutherglen, failure of the chain 
brake at, 170. 



Q ADDLE-BACK rail by Barlow, 






24. 



Sans Pareil locomotive, 20. 

Shunting on main lines dangerous, 
86. 

Signals, electric slot, 76 ; distant, 
home, and starting, 50 ; defective 
signalling, 67 ; diagram of junc- 
tion, Plate II. ; proper position 
for, 4 ; returns, 46. 

Single Hne, train staff system, 83 ; 
tablet system, 83. 

Sittingboume accident, 170. 

Six months' hard labour, 189. 

Stephenson, Mr. G. , opinion on the 
gauge, 19. 
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Stodktoii and Dariington Bailwsy 
pennanent wnj, 19; *'Looomo- 
tion," 19. 

Stone-blockB naed by Bonies, 12. 

8tiettoD*s patent omik-azle, 141. 

Stretton, xepott on bralBW, 97. 

Snggestioiu for salety, 8. 

Snper-eleTaticm on onrvBS, 34. 

SwMp and batyj polioy, 200. 

Syke'a STstem of signaUmg, 65. 



rp ANIC eoginea onaaf e at express 
speed, 6. 

Thiid-olaM traifio, the mainstay of 
reoeiptB, 198 ; Mr. Moon upon, 
200; thixd-olaas dining and Bleep- 
ing caniages required, 203. 

Thirak aoddent, 189. 

Traffic retonia, 198. 

T^ramroada introdnoed, 8 ; Ck>le- 
brookdale, 9 ; origin of name, 11. 

Triple yalye, HI. 



TTKIFOBM system of signals 

necessary, 4. 
Union of block and interlobkiiig 
syttBms, 63. 



United Kingdom, - miles run by 
trains, 201 ; miles of line open, 
201 ; open for passengers, 201. 



T^ACUUM brake, 115. 

Yacaum brake frozen, 106. 
Vickers and Oo.'s steel axles, 139. 
Vignol's rail described, 32. 

TTn"ATFORD, accident at, 179. 
Webb, Mr., steel pennanent 
way by, 40. 

Wennington accident, 33. 

Westtnghonse automatic brake de- 
scribed, 107; fulfils Board of 
Trade conditions, 113; results 
obtained at Gisbum, 95 ; at 
Newark, 93 ; at York, 94 ; for 
fast goods trains, 128. 

Wheels, cast-iron, 9 ; wooden, 9. 

Wihnalow accident, failure of steam 
brake, 180. 

Wooden keys, introduced by Mr. 
Locke. 21 ; ways, 8. 

Wrought-iron raUs first tried, 13. 



YO^^ChHUSBAND and Hud- 
son, coupling by, 159. 
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1>. K, Clark^s Pocket-Book for Mechanical Engineers. 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK OF 
TABLES, FORMULM, RULES A ND DA TA, A Handv Book of Reference 
for Daily Use in Engineering Practice. By D. Kinnbar Clark, M.Inst.C.E., 
Autlior of " Railway Machinery," *' Tramways," &c. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Small 8vo, too pages, 9s. oound in flexible leather covers, 
with rounded comers and gilt edges. LJitst published. 

Summary op Contents. 

Mathematical Tables. — Measurement of Surfaces and Solids.— 
English Weights and Measures.— French Metric Weights and Mea- 
sures. — Foreign Weights and Meashres.— Moneys. — Specific Gravity. 
Weight and Volume — Manufactured Metals. — Steel Pipes.— Bolts and 
Nuts. — Sundry Articles in Wrought and Cast Iron, Copper, Brass, Lead, 
Tin, Zinc. — Strength of Materials.— Strength of Timber. — Strength of 
Cast Iron.— Strength of Wrought Iron. — Strength of Steel. — ^Tensile 
Strength of Copper, Lead, etc. — Resistance of Stones and other Build* 

ING MATERI4L8. — RiVETED JOINTS IN BoiLER PlATES.— BoiLER SHELLS- — WiRE 

Ropes and Hemp Ropes. — Chains and Chain Cables. — Framing. — Hardness 
OF Metals, Alloys and Stones.— Labour of Animals. — Mechanical Prin- 
ciples. — Gravity and Fall of Bodies.-— Accelerating and Retarding 
Forces.— Mill Gearing, Shafting etc. — ^Transmission of Motive Power. — 
Heat.— Combustion : Fuels. — Warming, Ventilation, Cooking Stoves.— 
Steam. — Steam Engines and Boilers.— Railways— Tramways— Steam 
Ships. — Pumping Steam Engines and Pumps.— Coal Gas, Gas Engines, etc. — 
Air in Motion. — Compressed Air.— Hot Air Engines. — Water Power.^ 
Speed of Cutting Tools.— Colours.— Electrical Enginbbring. 

*«* Opinions of the Press. 

*' Mr. Clark manifests what b an innate perception of what Is likely to be use^l in a pocket- 
bock, and he is really unrivalled in the art of condensation. ... It is very difficult to hit upon 
any mechanical engineerinsT subject concerning which this work supplies no information, and the 
excellent index at the end adds to its utility. In one word, it is an exceedinely handy and eiScieut 
tool, poscessed of which the engfineer will be saved many a wearisome calculation, or yet more 
wearisome bunt through various text-books and treatises, and, as such, we can heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers, who must not runaway with the idea that^r. Clark's Pocket-book U 
only Molesworth in another form. On the contrary, each contains what is not to be found in the 
other ; and Mr. Clark takes more room and deals at more length with many subjects than Moles- 
worth possibly could."— ?*/%« Bn^nter, Sept z6th, xSga. 

" Just the kind of work that practical men reqtdre to have near to them."— fwj'/ijA Mechanic. 
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liR. HUTTON'8 PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS. 



Handbook for Works' Managers^ 

THE WORKS' MANAGER'S HANDBOOK OP M0DERI9 
RULES, TABLES, AND DATA. For Engineers, MiUwriehts, and Boiler 
Makers; Tool Makers, Machinists, and Metal Workers; Ixon and Bras& 
FoQoders, &c. By W. S. Huttoh, Civil and Mechanical Ei^^eer, Author 
of "The Practical Engineer's Handbook." Fourth Edition, carefully Re- 
vised and partiT Re-written. la One handsome Volnm^ medium Syo,. 
price Z5t. strongly bound. 

1^ Tki A uthor having compiled Rules and Data for his own use in a great 
variety of modem engineering work, and having found his notes extremely useful, 
decided to publish them — revised to date — believtng that a practical work, suited to 
thenkiLH RBQtnaEMENTS of modern iMGiH^'B.KStWOuldbe favourably received. 

In the Fourth Edit'on the First Section has been re-written and improved by the 
addition of numerous Jilt itrations and new matter relating to Stbam Engines and 
Gas Engines. The Seccr d Section has been enlarged and Illustrated, and through- 
out the book a gnat number of emendations and alterations have been made, with the, 
object of rendering the book more generally useful. 

\* Opinioms of ths Prsss. 

"TheaotiiortreatievwytabJectfronithepTintof Yiewof one irfao has collected irorkshop> 
notes for applicmdon in workshop practice, ntl er than from the theoretical or Bteraty aspect. The 
voloaM contains a gnat deal of that kind of iniioKmatioavhicfa if gainad on^ by practical experi- 
ence, and is seldom written in books." — Engifutr. 

"The TOhuDe b an exceedingly useful one. brfanfbl wfth cf^fneers* notes; memoraada, and 
rules, and weD worthr of being on every mechanical engineei's booksheK**— Jfedkaiciak/ IVc, 

"A fbnnidable mass of facts and ISgtnea; read^ accessRde thioosih an daborate 1 
.... Such a Tolume win be found absolutely necessary as a book « reference ia all 
of * works' connected with the metal tniAt&."^Xytatid's Iron TnUUs CirctUar. 

" Biimful of aseAil infomat^. stated in a concise fona. Mr. Button's books have met a press* 
\«g want among engiaeen. The bocdfc most prove extrOie^ ua^bl to envty practical ma» 
possesstag a cojfiy,'''—f>racticaI Engineer, 



a, and 
OldH^ 



New Manual for Fractieai Engineers. 

THE PRACTICAL 'ENGINEER'S HAND-BOOK ^ Comprising 
a Treatise en Modem Engines and Boilers : Marine, Locomotive and Sta- 
tionary. And containing a large collection of Rules and Practical Data 
relating to recent Practice in Designing and^ Constructing all kinds of 
.Engines^ Qoilers. and other Engineering work. The .whole constituting a 
comprehensive Key to the Board of Trade and other Examinations for Certi- 
flcates of Competency in Modem Mechanical Engineering. Bv Wai.ter S. 
HuTTON, CivU and Mechanical Engineer, Author of **The WorKS' Mana^r'^ 
Handbook for Engineers," &c. With upwards of 370 Illustrations. ' Fourth 
Edition, Revised, with Additions. Medium 8vo, nearly 500 pp., {nice i8s. 
Strongly bound. 

tsr This work is designed as a companion to the Author's ** Works* 
Manager's Hand-book.*' It possesses many new and original features, and con- 
tains, like its predecessor, a quantity of matter not originally intended for publica- 
tion, but collected by the author for his own uuinthe constructum of a great variety 
of MOTiRRV Engineering Work. 

The information is given in a conder.sed and concise form, and is iUustrated by 
upwards of 370 Woodcuts ; aixd comprises a quantity of tabulated matter of great 
value to all engaged m dtstgtiing,constructing, or estimating for EttGiHES, Boilers* 
ani OTHER Engineering Work. 

*«* Opinions of trb Prsss. 

" We have kept it r.t h?.nd for several weeks, referriiig to ifas ocoision arose, and we have not 
on a single occasion consulted its pages without finding tLe intormation of which we were in quest." 

" A thorodgfaly good practical handbook, which no engineer can go throogfa irithout laaning 
something that will be of service to him."^Jiarin€ £n£inetr. 

** "^e author hak c<dlected together a surprising quantity of rules and practical data, aad has 
shown much judgment in the selections he has mad& . . . There is no doubt that this book is 
one of the most osefiil of its kind published, and wiU be a very popular compendium."— £n^'»e«r'^ 

" A mass df iafbrantion, set down in simple language, and m such a form that It can be easily 
referred to at any-time. The matter is uniformly good and well chosen ana is greatly elucidated 
by the illustrations.' The book will find its way on to most o^gineers' shelves, where it will rank as 
one of the most useful books of reference."— ^racfu»/ Enginur. 

" Full of useful information and should be found op the office shelf of all onctlcal eafilneen.** 
SntrUth Mechanic. *^ ^ 
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MR, HUTTON'8 PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS—continued, 

JPractical Treatise on Modem Steavn-Boilers* 

STEAM-BOILER CONSTRUCTION. A Practical Handbook 
for Engineers, Boiler- Makers, and Steam Users. Containing a large Col- 
lection of Rnles and Data relating to Recent Practice in the Design, Con- 
struction, and Workine of all Kinds of Stationary, Locomotive, and Marine 
Steam-Boilers. By Walter S. Hutton, Civil and Mechanical Engineer, 
Antbor of *'The Works' Manager's Handbook," "The Practioal Engineer*^ 
Handbook," &c With upwards of 300 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Medium 8vo, zSs. cloth. [^uH published. 



This Work is issued in continuation of the Series of Handboohs written 
by the Author, f;»>;— "The Works* Managers' Handbook '» and "The Practi- 
cal Engineer's Handbook," wAtcA are so highly appreciated by Engineers for 
the practical nature of their information ; and is consequently viritten in the same 
style as those works. 




ence, 

will ^ ^_ ^. 

may be 'deemed worthy of as favourable a reception as has been accorded to its 
predecessors, 

*♦* Opinions of the Pre&s. 

"Every detail, both ia boiler design and inanafifement. Is clearly laid before the reader. The 
Tolume shows that boiler construction nas been reduced to the condition of one of the most exact 
sciences ; and such a book is of the utmost TaUM to the Jtn dt siiclt Engineer and Works' 
Manager."— ^artwtf Ettgitutr. 

** There has long been room for » modem handbook on steam boilers : there is not that reom 
BOW, because Ur, Untton has filled it. It is a thoroughly practical book for those who are occu* 
pied in the coostruction, design, selection,, or use of boilers. "-~Entri»tetr. 

" The book Is of so important and comprehensive a character that it must find Hs way into 
the Ubraries of everyone interested In boiler using or boiler manufacture if they wish to be 
thoroughly informed. We strongly recommend the book for the intrinsic value of its contents!"— 
Machinery Market. 

" The value of this book can hardly be over<«stimated. The author's rpiles, fonoulse, &c., are 
all very fresh, and it is impossible to turn to the work and not find what you want. No practi>.al 
engineer should be without \t."-'CoUiery Guardian, 

Hutton' 8 ** Modernised TetnpletonJ* 

THE PRACTICAL MECHANICS' WORKSHOP COM- 
PA NION, Coxnprising a great variety of the most useful Rules and FormiiUB 
in Mechanical Science, mih numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calcn* 
lated Restilts for Faciliuting Mechanical Operations. Bv Wiluaii Tsmplb- 
TON, Author of "The Engineer's Practical Assistant,'' &c. ftc. Sixte^fitb 
Edition, Revised, Modernised, and considerably Enlarged by Walter S. 
Hutton, C.E., Author of vlThe Works' Manager's Handbook," &c, Fcap, 
8vo, neatly 500 pp., With 8 Plates and iipwaras.of ^350 Illustrative tUiagrams, 
65., strongly bound for worktop or pocket wear and tear. . • 

*»♦ Opinions op thb Press. 

" In Its modendsed fbrm Hutton's ' Templeton ' ^oui4 hive a wide mIb, for It contatais much 
valuable information which the mechanic will often find of use, aiid hot a few tables and notes which 
he mSght look for hi tain in other works. This modernised edition will be appreciated by all who 
bave.ieamed to value the original editions of ' Templeton.' ' •— English Mechanic. 

" It has met wkb great success in the engineering workshop, as we can testiJy : and tiiera are 

easure, owe their rise in life to this little book."— .^MJiARfMsiT AVat/j'. 



a great manv men who, in a great measure, . 

" This wniliar textbook— well khown to all mechanics and engineers— is of essential service to 
the every-day raquirements of eogineers, millwrights, and the various trades connected with 
eiigineenng and building. The new. modernised Mitioa is worth its weight in gold."— ^^titf^yv 
News. (Second Notice.) 

** This well-known and largely used book contains information, brought up to date, of the 
sort so useful to the foreman and draughtsman. So much fresh information has been introduced 
astto constitute it practically a new book. It will be largely used in the office and workshop."— 
Mechanical World. 

Templeton'8 Engineer's and MaehinisVs Assistant. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MILLWRIGHT'S, and MACHINIST'S 

PRACTICAL ASSISTANT, A collection of Useful Tables. Rules and Data. 

By WiLUAU TsMPLBTOH* 7th Edition, with Additions. x8mo, as. 6d. ctotb. 

*' Occupies a foremost place among books of this kfaid. A more suitable present to an appm* 
tice to any of the mechanical faAti coud not possibly be mBdB."'-BMildifqr News. 

" A deservedly popular inak. It should be in the * drawer ' of every mechanic.'*— Z^A>i% 
Mechanic. 
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Foley's Reference Book for Mechanical Engineers. 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK, 
for Machine and BoQer Construction. In Two Parts. Part I. Gbmkral 
EMomBBRiitG Data. Part II. Boilsk Construction. With 51 Plates and 
namerous lUastrations. By Nblson Folbt, M.I.NJI. Folio, £5 5s. half* 
bound* Qust published, 

SuuuAKY OP Contents. 

PART I. 



Mkasures. — Circumferences and 
Areas, Ac, Squares, Cubes, Fourth 
Powers. — Square and Cube Roots.— 
Surface of Tubes— Reciprocals. — 
Logarithms. — Mensuration. — Spe- 
cific Gravities and Weights. — 
Work AND Power. — Heat.— Combus- 
tion.— Expansion AND Contraction. 
— Expansion of Gases. — Steam.— 
Static Forces.— Gravitation and 
Attraction. — Motion and Computa- 
tion OF Resulting Forces. — ^Accu- 
mulated Work.— Centre and Radius 



OF Gyration. — Moment of Inertia. 
— Centre of Oscillation. — Elec- 
tricity. — Strength of Materials. 
—Elasticity. — Test Sheets of 
Metals. — Friction. — Transmission 
OF Power. — Flow of Liquids.— Flow 
OF Gases. — Air Pumps, Surface Con- 
densers, &c. — Speed of Steamships. 
— Propellers. — Cutting Tools. — 
Flanges. — Copper Sheets and 
Tubes. — Screws, Nuts, Bolt Heads, 
ftc— Various Recipes and Miscel- 
laneous Matter. 



With DIAGRAMS for Valve'-Gear, Belting and Ropes, Discharge and 
Suction Pipes, Screw Propellers, and Copper Pipes. 

PART II. 



Riveting. — Boiler Setting, Chim- 
neys, AND Mountings. — Fuels, &c. — 
Examples of Boilers and Speeds of 
Steamships. — Nominal and Normal 
Horse Power. 



Treating of, Power of Boilers. — 
Useful Ratios.— Notes on Con- 
struction. — Cylindrical Boiler 
Shells. — Circular Furnaces. — 
Flat Plates. — Stays. — Girders. — 
Screws. — Hydraulic Tests. — 

With DIAGRAMS for all Boiler Calculations and Drawings of many 
Varieties of Boilers. 

*** Opinions of the Press. 

** Th's appears to b« a work for which there should be a lai^ demand on the part of mechanic 
cal engineers. It is no easy matter to compQe a book of this dass, and the laoour involved is 
enonnouf, particularly when— as the author informs us — the majority of the tables and diaerams 
have been specially prepared for the work. The diagrams are exceptiomdly well executed, and 
generally constructed on the method adopted in a previous work by the same author. . . . The 
tables are very namerous, and deal with a greater variety of subjects than will generally be found 
in a work of this kind ; they have evidently been compiled with great care and are unusually com- 
plete. All the information given appears to be well up to date. ... It would be quite impos- 
sible within the limits at our disposal to even enumerate aU the subjects treated ; it should. 
however, be mentioned that the author does not confine himself to a mere bald statement of 
formulae and laws, but in very many instances shows succinctly bow diese are derived. . . . The 
latter part of the book is devoted to diagrams relating to Emler Construction, and to nineteen 
beautitully-ezecnted plates of working drawings of boilers and their details. As samples of how 
such drawings should be got out, they may be cordially reconunended to the attention of all young, 
and even some elderly, engineers. . . . Altogether the book is one which every mechanical 
engineer may, with advantage to himself add to his library."— /m^/mx/t^j. 

"Mr. Foley is well fitted to compile such a work. . . . The diagrams are a great feature 
of the work. . . . Regarding the whole work, it may be very fairly stated that Mr. Foley has 
produced a volume which will undoubtedly fulfil the desire of the author and become indispten- 
sable to all mechanical engineers."— ^an'n^ Engineer. 

" We have carefully examined this work, and pronounce it a most excellent reference book 
for the use of marine engineers." — youmal qf American Society qfNavat Engineers. 

" A veritable monument of industry on the part of Mr. Fole>, who has succeeded in producing 
what is simply invaluable to the engineering profession."— ^/eamjA^. 

Coal and Speed Tables. 

A POCKET BOOK OF COAL AND SPEED TABLES, for 
Engineers and Steam-mers. By Nelson Foley. Author of " The Mechanical 
BngiQeer's Reference Book.** Pocket-sice, 3s. 64. cloth. 

"These tables are desbgrned to meet the requirements of every-day nse ; they are of suffi-- 
cient scope for most practical purposes, and may be commended to engineers and users of 
steam. ^Iron, 

" This pocket-book well merits the attention of the practical engineer. Mr. Foley has com- 
£?!!? • '•^'P*'^ ■•' *»^ **>'«• ^^ information con&ned in wfiSi is fiequmdTnMvdradto 
engineers, coel consumers and users of steam. "-/nw and Coat lySSSev^, Tw^ana. uf 
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Steam Engine, 

TEXT-BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE. With a Sup- 
plement on Gas Eneines, and Part II. on Hbat Enginbs. By T. M. 
GooDBVB, M.A., Bamster-at'Law, Professor of Mechanics at the Normal 
School of Science and the Royal School of Mines; Author of "The Princi- 
ples of Mechanics," "The Elements of Mechanism," &c. Eleventh Edition} 
Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. doth. 

"Professor Goodare hat glwn ns a tfeatbe on the steam engine whldi irill beer comperboB 
iritb anything written by Hnxfcy or Maxwell and we can award it no higher praise."— ff«r(M«r. 
** Mr. Goodeve's text>book Is a work of wlalch every young engineer sboidd possess himself^" 

" E^ntially practical in its aim. The manner of exposition leaves nothing to be desired."— 
Scotstnan. 



Qas Engines. 

ON GAS-ENGINES. Being a Reprint, with some Additions, of 
the Supplement to the Text-book on tJu Steam Engiite, by T. M. GoodbvBi 
M.A. Crown 8vO| 25. 6d. cloth. 

*' Like an Mr. Goodeve's writings, the present Is no exception la p<Hnt of general ezcdlence. 
It is a valuable little volume."— i/'(»Aa»tfte/ fforUL 

Steam Engine Design. 

THE STEAM ENGINE ; A Practical Manual for Draughts- 
men, Designers, and Constructors. Translated from the German of Her- 
mann Haeder; Revised and Adapted to English Practice by H. H. P. 
PowLEs, A.M.I.C.E., Translator of Kick's Treatise on " Flour Manufacture." 
Upwards of 1,000 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth. [_In the press. 

Steam Boilers. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS: Their Strength, Con- 
struaioH, and Economical Working. By Robert Wilson, C.E. Fifth Edition. 
x2mo, 6s. cloth. 

"The best treatise that has ever been pnbHshed on steam ho1itn."—EngiMetr. 
"The author shows himself perfect master of his subject, and we heartily recommend aB «•• 
pk>yhig steam power to possess themselves of the work."— JO'^'uf '< Irvti 2>ad€ Oreular, 

BoUer Chimneys. 

BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS; Their Drau/^ht-Power 
and Stability. With a Chapter on Lightning Conductors. By Robert 
Wilson, A. f.C.B., Author of "A Treatise on Steam Boilers,*' &c. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. cloth. 

" Full of useful information, definite In statement, and thorougUy practical In treatment. '— 
TMe LoccU Gevtmment Chronicle. 

•* A valuable contribution to the literature of scientific baflding."— rA« Builder. 

BoUer Making. 

THE BOILER-MAKER'S READY RECKONER ^ ASSIST^ 
A NT. With Examples of Practical Geometry and Templating, for the Use 
of Platers, Smiths and Riveters. By John Courtney, Edited by D. K. Clabk, 
M.I.CB. Third Edition, 480 pp., with 140 lUusts. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. half-bound. 

" A most useful work. ... No workman or apprentice should be without this book."— 
Iroi% Treuie Ctrcultir. 

** Bo]]er>makers win readily recognise the value of this vohime. . . . The tables are clearly 
printed, and so arranged that they can be referred to with the greatest fkdlity, so that it cannot be 
doubted that they will be genMalqr appieciated and much used."— Jftte^ir journal. 

Loeom,otive Engine JDevelopm.ent, 

THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
A Popular Treatise on the Gradual Improvements made in Railway Engines 
between die Years 1803 and xSos. By Clement E. Strbtton, C.B., Author 
of " Safe Railway Working,'*^ &c. Second Edition, Revised and much 
Enlarged. With 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. [Just published. 

" Students of ranway history and all who are interested in the evolution of the modem locomo< 
tive will find much to attract and entertain in this volume."— TIAc Times. 

" The volume cannot fail to be popular, because it contains, in a condensed and readable 
form, a gnat deal of Just the kind of information that multitudes of people wznt."—EHg^fieer. 

" The author of this work b well known to the railway world as one who has long taken a 
great interest in everything pertaining thereto. No one probably has a better knowledge of the 
history and development of the locomotive. It is with much pleasure we welcome the volume 
before us ... . which, taken as a whole, is most interesting, and should be of Vvtlue te all 
connected with the railway system of this country, as a book of reference."— Ais^rr. 
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F%re BSngineering. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE-BRIGADES. With 
a History of Fire-Eo|pQes, their Constmcdoo, Use, and Management: Re- 
marks on Fire-Proof BaUdings, and the Preservation of Life from Fire ; 
Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English Towns ; Foreign Fire Systems ; 
HinU on Fire- Brigades, Ac. &c By Charles F. T. Youmg. CE. With 
numerous lilustrations. 544 pp., demy 8vo, £t 4s. doth. 

To wchof our readers as are iaterested in the sobject of fires and fire appacatu; m can most 
be irtily cofDoaead this book. It is rea'ly the only English work we now hare upon the subject^* — 

Eatimating for Engineering Work, ^c» 

ENGINEERING ESTIMATES, COSTS AND ACCOUNTS: 
A Gnide to Commercial Engineering. With namerons Examples of Esti- 
mates and Costs of Millwright Work, Miscellaneoos Productions, Steam 
Engines and Steam Boilers ; and a Section on the Preparation of Costs 
Accounts. By A Gbneral Manager. Demy 8vo, 12s. cloth. 
" This is an excellent and rery asefiil book, corering subject-matter in constant reqtnsition in 

every factory and workshopw . . . TIm book is faiTaioAble, not only to the young engineer, txit 

also to the estimate department of every works."— Builder, 

" WTe accord the work anqualified praise. The information is given in a plain, straightforward 

manner, and bears throughout evidence of the intimate practical acquaintance olf the author with 

every phase of commsrcial engineering "^Methanicat tVortd 

Engineering Construction. 

PATTERN-MAKING : A Practical Treatise, embracing the Main 
Types of Engineering; Constmction, and inclndine Gearing, both Hand and 
Machine made, Engine Work« Sh/eaves and Pulleys, Pipes and Columns, 
Screws, Machine Parts, Pumps and Cocks, the Moulding of Patterns in 
Loam and Greensand, &c.. together with the methods of Estimating the 
weight of Castings; to whicn is added an Appendix of Tables for Workshop 
Reference. Bv a Fokeman Pattbrn Maker. With upwards of 370 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, yt. 6d. cloth. 
"A well written technical guide, evidently written by a man who nnderstands and has prac- 

tised what he has written abouL . . . We cordially recommend it to engineering students, young 

J ouraesmeB, and othen desirous of behxg initiated into the mysteries of pattern-making.'*— iffwiUcr. 
"Mote diaa yjo illustrations help to ezpWn the text, which is; however, always clear uid e^> 

pUdt, thus rendermg the work an exceDent vade mtaum Cm the apprentine who destras to beoom# 

milter of hb trade.'^fn^/irA Mechanic, 

Dictionary of Mechanical Engineering Terms. 

LOCKWOOD' S DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN THE 
PRA CTICE OF MECHA NIC A L ENGINEERING, embracing those current 
in the Drawing Office, Pattern Shop, Foundry, Fitting, Turning, Smith's and 
Boiler Shops, ftc. &c. Comprising upwards of 6,000 Definitions. Edited by 
A Foreman Patterr-Maker, Author of "Pattern Making.'* Second 
Edition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. cloth, [yust published, 
"Just the sort of handy dictionary required by the various trades engMped In mechanical en- 
gineering. The practical engineering pupil will find the book of great vame in his studies, and 
every foreman engineer and mechamc should have a copy."— ^wm*^ News, 

'^One of the most useful books which can be presented to a mechanic or student."— f^/tlr A 
iieehanic. 

" Net ikieffely a dictionary, bat, to a certain extent, also a most valuable guide. It strikes us as 
a han^y idea to combine with a definition of the phrase useful information on the subject of which 
it XttaLtL^—Mtuhinery Market. 

MQl Gearing. 

TOOTHED GEARING : A Practical Handbook for Offices and 
Workshops. By A Foreman Pattern Makes, Author .of "Pattern Making," 
" Lockwood's Dictionary of Mechanical Engineering Terms," &c. With 
184 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 65. cloth. - ijust published. 

Summary of Contents. 
Chap. I. Principles.— II. Forma- Skew Bevels.— XII. Variable and 
TiON OF Tooth Profiles. — III. Pro- other Gears. — XIII. Diametrical 
PORTIONS OP Teeth. — IV. Methods Pitch. — XIV. The Ot>ONTOGRAPH. — 
OF Maeing Tooth Forms.— V. Invo- XV. Pattern Gears.— XVI. Machine 
LUTE Teeth.— VI. Some Special Moulding Gears.— XVII. Machine 
.ToothForms.— VII. Bevel Wheels. Cut Gears.— XVIII. Proportion of 
— VIII. Screw Gears. — IX. Worm Wheels. 
Gears. — X. Helical Wheels. — XI. 

i^^Z^H^J!!?^ ^^ *^* ^°?^ ouf anquaUfied praise for Its thoroughness of treatment, and we can 
A^nSSr^/^r^ interested as the most practical book on the subject yet written."— 
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Stone-working McLchinery, 

STONE-WORKING MACHINERY, and the Raf id and Economi- 
cal Conversum of Stone, With Hints on the- Arrangement and Management 
of Stone Works. By M. Powis Bale, M.I.M.E. Witti lUusts. Crown bvo, 9;». 
"The book should b« uk tba haads of every masoa or stadenc of stone- work. ''—Ct;//^r> 

" A capital handbook for all who manipulate stohe Cor buUdinj: or ornameatal purpoees."^ 
Miackintry MarMtt, 

Bump Construction and Management; 

PUMPS AND PUMPING : A Handbook for Pump Users. Being 

Notes on Selection, Construction and Management. Bv M. Powis Bale. 

M.I.M.E., Author of " Woodworking Machinery,*' '* Saw Mills," &c. Second 

Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, zs. 6d. cloth. [Just puhlisfu d. 

" The matter U set forth as concisely as possible. In fact, condensadon rather than diffuseness 

tias been the author's aim throujrhout ; yet be does not seem to have omitted anything likely to be 

of 1isa."—yourtial^Gas LigHtittg. 

" Thorougnly practical and simply and clearly yrntXtn."— Glasgow Herald. 

Milling Machinery, etc. 

MILLING MACHINES AND PROCESSES: A Practical 
Treatise on Shaping Metals by Rotary Cutters, inclading Information on 
Making and Grinding the Cutters. By Paul N. Hasluck, Author of " Lathe- 
work,'^ " Handybooks for Handicratts," &c. With upwards of 300 Engrav- 
ings, including numerous Drawings by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 352 
pages, Its. 6d. cloth. 
" A new departure in en^neeringf literature. . . . We can recommend this work to all 

interested in mSfing^ machines ; it is what it professes to be— a practical treatise."— ^^^x/r^^r. 

" A capital and reliable book, which will no doubt be of considerable service, Doth to thnse 

who are already acquainted with the process as well as to those who contemplate its adoption."— 

/ndusiries. 

laming. 

LAtHE'WORK : A Practical Treatise on the Tools, Appliances, 
and Processes employed in the Art of Turning, By Paul N. Hasluck, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, s^* cloth. 
'* Written by a man who knows, not only how work ought to be done, but who also knows how 
£0 do it. and how to convey his knowledge to others. To all turners this book would be valuable." 

" We can safely recooimend tiie work to young engineers. To tixe amateur it win stmoly t>e 
nvaluable. To the student It wiU convey a great deal of us^U Information."— j^^tf^swcfr, 

ticrew-Cutting. 

SCREW THREADS : And Methods of Producing Them. With 
Numerous Tables, and complete directions for using Screw-Cutting Lathes. 
Bv Paul N. Hasluck, Author of " Lathe- Work," &c. With Seventy-four 
Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Waistcoat-pocket size, 
IS. M, cloth. 
** Full of useful information, hints and practical criticism. Taps, dies and screwlng-tools gene- 
rally are illustrated and their action described."— Af(rcAan«»/ tVorld.l 

" It is a complete compendium of all the details of the screw cutting lathe ; in fact a tnulium 
in parvo on all theaubjects it treats upon."— Ca;^«niirr and Builder. 

Smith's Tables for Mechanics, etc, 

TABLES, MEMORANDA, AND CALCULATED RESULTS, 
FOR MECHANICS, ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, etc. 
Selected and Arranged by Francis Smith. Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged, with a New Section of Electrical Tables, FoRMULiS, and 
Memoranda. Waistcoat-pocket size, is. 6d. limp leather. 

*' It would, perhaps, be as difficult to make a small pocket-booTc selection of notes and formulae 
to suit ALL engineers as it would be to make a universal medicine ; but Mr. Smith's waistcoat' 
poclcet collection may be looked upon as a successful attempt." — Engineer, 

"The best example we have ever seen of 370 pages of useful matter packed Into the djmen- 
alons of a caxd<ase,'''-£uildi^g News, "A veritable pocket treasury of knowledge."— /row. 

French-English Glossary for Engineers, . etc. 

A POCKET GLOSSARY of TECHNICAL TERMS: ENGLISH^ 
FRENCH, FRENCH-ENGLISH ; with Tables suitable for the Architectural, 
Engineering, Manufacturing and Nautical Professions. By John James 
Fletcher, Engineer and Surveyor. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
'ZOO pp. Waistcoat-pocket size, is. 6d, limp leather. 

" It is a very great advantage for readers and correspondents in France and England M have 
•o lar^e a number of the words relating to engineering and manufacturers collected vx a lilip itian 
Tolum^. The little book will be useful both to students and travellers."— ^rcAt/^c^. 

" The glossary of terms is very complete, and many of the tables are new and well arranged. 
We cordial commend the hook.*~'M<cAanifi»l fVorla. 
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Fortable Engines. 

THE PORTABLE ENGINE: ITS CONSTRUCTION AND 

MANAGBMENT, A Practical Manual for Owners and Users of Steam 

Engines generally. By William Dyson Wamsbrough. With 90 Illnstra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, ss. 6d, cloth. 

** Thb b a wofk of Tahw to tho— who me iteam iMclitnwy. . . . Should b« read by ev^oy- 
one who has a itaam anKtea* ob a turn or dfewbere."— JViar* Lofu Ej^rtss. 

** Wa cordiaDjr compiand this work to bmrers and owners of ataaan angmaSi and to those who 
have to do with tbeiv constnictfcwi or use."— TonArr Trades VpumMl. 

** Such a gcnoal knowledge of the steaaa engine as Mr. wansbroogb ftindshes to die reader 
should be acquirad >y aP intallSrB«»t owners and othe»s who use the sraam engine."— ^w<Mt<y New*. 

*' An excellent text-book of this useful form of engine, which describes with all necessary 
mlnutnness the details of the various derirxs. . . ' Th^ Hmtsto Purchasers ' contain a good deal of 
conunonseasa and practical wisdom. '-^Engluh Meckanu, 

Iran and Steei. 

" IRON AND STEEL *' ; A Work for the Forgi, Foundry, Factory, 
amd Office, Containing ready, nsefal, and tmstworthy Information for Iron- 
mastteis and their Stock-takt rs ; Managers of Bar, Rail, Plate, and Sheet 
Rolling Mills ; Iron and Metal Fonnders ; Iron Ship and Bridge Builders ; 
Mechanical, Mining, and Consulting Engineers; Architects, (Contractors, 
Builders, and Professional Dran^btsix.en. By Cbaklbs Hoars, Author of 
**The Slide Rule,** &c. Eighth Edition, Revised throughout and considerably 
Enlarged. 32mo, 6s. leather. 

" For comprehensiveness the book has not its equal, "^/rvn. 
" Ona of tiie best of the pocket hooka."— EngUsA Mtekmnic 

**Wac>rdiaIly recommaodthisbooktothaaaangagadliicoaddcriiwtbedct^lsof an kindso 
Iron and stasl works.'*— V\QBai«/&<0M«. 

Elementary Mechanics. 

CONDENSED MECHANICS. A Selection of Formulae. Rules, 
Tables, and Data for the Use of Engineering Students, Science Classes, &c. 
In Accordance with the Requirements of the Science and Art Department. 
By W. G. Crawford Hughes, A.M.I.C.E. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. cloth. 

" The book is well fitted for those who are either confronted with practical problems in thei' 
woric, or are preparing for examination and wish to refresh their knowledge by gomg through their 
formulae again."— A/a n'M« Engituer. 

V It is well arranged, and well adapted to meet the wants of those for whom it is intended. "•» 
XaHwe^y News. 

Steam. 

THE SAFE USE OP STEAM, Containing Rules for Un- 
professional Steam-users. By an Emoinbbr. Sixth Edition. Sewed, 6d. 

*' If steam-users would but learn this little book by heart, boiler ezptosioos would becosM 
sensations by their larity."— £«v/£cA Mickanic 

Warming, 

HEATING BY HOT WATER; with Information and Sug- 
gestions on the best Methods of Heating Public, Private and Horticultural 
Buildings. By Walter Jonss. With upwards of 50 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, as. cloth. 

'^ ** We confidendy recommend all Interested in heating by hot water to secnie a copy of this 
valuable little treatise."— T'Ac Plumber and Decorator, 
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THE POPULAR WORKS OF MICHAEL REYNOLDS 
(" Thb Emqinb Driver's Fribmd "). 

liOeontotive'jEngine Driving, 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING : A Practical Manual fop 
Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By Micbasl Reynolds, Membei 
of the Society of Engineers, formerly Locomotive Inspector L. B.and S. C. R. 
Eighth Edition. Including a Key to the Locomotive Enqinb. With Illus- 
trations and Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. cloth. 
" Mr. Reynolds has supplied a want and has suppHed it welL We can confidently recommend 

the book, not only to the practical driver, but to ewByooA who takes an interest in the peifonnahce 

of locomotive engines."— 77k Eniinter. 

" Mr. Reyncdds has opened a new chapter in the literature of the day. This admirable practical 

treatise, of the practical utility of which we have to speak in terms m warm commendadon."— 

Athtrutum, 

" Evidently the work of one who knows his subject thoroughly."— RaOway Servtee Gamette. 
" Were the cautions and rules ffiven in the book to become part of the every-day working of 

our enj^ne-drivers, we mif^ht have Fewer distressing accidMitt to dq^re."— ^cstowoM. 

Stationary Engine Thriving. 

STATIONARY ENGINE DRIVING : A Practical Manual fop 
Enpneers in charge of Stationary Engines, By Michael Reynolds. Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged, with Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
"The author is thoroughly acquainted with his subjects, and his advice on the various points. 

treated is clear and practioil. ... He has produced a manual which is an exceeding^ usefui 

one for the class for whom it is specially 'mtendod,"—SngiH€eritur. 

" Our author leaves no stone unturned. He is determined that Us readers shall not only know 

•omething about the stationary engine, but all about iu"— Engineer, 

"An engineman who has mastered the contents of Mr. Reynol<k's book wO require but little actual 

experience with boilers and engines before he can be trusted to look after Miem."—EnglishM€chaHie, 

The Engineer, Fireman, and Engine^Boy. 

THE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, FIREMAN, and 

ENGINE-BOY. Comprising a Historical Notice of the Pioneer Locomotive 

Engines and their Inventors. By Michael Reynolds. With numerous lUus* 

trations and a fine Portrait of George Stephenson. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. cloth. 

" From the technical knowledge of the author it will appeal to the railway man of to-day more 

forcibly than anything written by Dr. Smiles. . . . The volume contains mformation of a tech> 

nical kmd, and tacts utat every driver should be fiunOiar with."— £M^/£rA Mechanic. 

"We should be glad to see this book in the possession of everyone in the kingdom who has 
ever laid, or is to lay, hands on a locomotive engine."— /rpis. 

Continuotis Eailway Brakes. 

CONTINUOUS RAILWAY BRAKES: A Practical Treatise on 
the several Systems in Uu in the United Kingdom; their Construction and 
Performance. With copious Illustrations and numerous Tables. By Michaei» 
Reynolds. Large crown 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
" A popular explanation of the different brakes. It will be of great assistance in forming poblie 

opinion, and will be studied with benefit by those who take an mterest in the bakjo,"—£n£lisM 

Mechanic. 

"Written with sufficient technical detail to enable the principle and relative connection of the 

various parts of each particular brake to be readily fpasp^cW—Mechanicai IVorld, 

Engine^Driving lAfe. 

ENGINE-DRIVING LIFE : Stirring Adventures and Incidents 
in the Lives of Locomotive-Engine Drivers, By Michael Reynolds. Second 
Edition, with Additional Chapters. Crown 8vo, 25. cloth. 

" From first to last perfectly fiiscinanng. Wilkie Collins's most tturilling conceptions are thrown 
i nto the shade by true incidents, endless in their variety, related in every page."— 7V<>r/A British Mail, 
"Anyone who wishes to get a real insight into railway life cannot oo better than read * Engine- 
Driving Life' for himself ; and if he once take it up he will find that the author's enthusiasm and seal 
1 s ve ofthe engine-driving profession will carry him on till he has read every page."— ^SMwnAiEy Revitw, 

JPochet Companion for Enginem,en, 

THE ENGINEMAN'S POCKET COMPANION AND PRAC- 
TICAL EDUCATOR FOR ENGINEMEN, BOILER ATTENDANTS^ 
AND MECHANICS. By Michael Reynolds. With Forty-five Illustra- 
tions and numerous Diagrams. Second Edition, Revised. Royal i8mo, 3s. td.^ 
strongly bound for pocket wear. 

" This admirable woric is well suited to accomplish its object, bdng the honest workmanship or 
a competent engineer." — Glasgow Herald, 

" A most meritorious work, sfivlng in a succinct and practical form all the Information an engine- 
minder desirous of mastering the scientific principles of his daily calling would require."— 77ic 
MilUi". 

*' A boon to those who are striving to become efficient mechanics."— Z>a«:^ Chronicle, 
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GITIL EMO mBgRIHQ, SUR VEYIMQ, etc. 

UR.HUUBER-8 VALUABLE eHGIMEERIHa BOOKS. 
X%« Water Supply of Cities and Towns. 

A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE w (** WATER-SUPPLY 
OF CITIES AND TOW.\S. By W.li.iaii Hdubki, A-U.InitC.E., and 
M. loit. U.E„ AnlliDC of "Cut intt Wrought Iroa Bridge CouuactioD," 
Ac. Ac. lUaUnlcd with jo Doabla Plues, t Single Plata, Coloured 
FrcmtUpiflce, uid apwardt of 350 Woodcuts, aod conuiaiiifl 400 pagss of 
Tcit. Iiiip.4M, £& it. elBdimtly md anbiUmtiallj haU-bound a mofoeco. 

tB( 0/ Ci 



Ca«f and Wrought Iron Bridge Coniitructton. 

A COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CAST 
AND WROUGHT IRON BRIDGS COSSTRVCTION. iiuliidint Jrcm 
Foundatuini. In Three Pins— Theoretical, Ptiiclica],a,'-' " '—-'- "- 



Third Edition, Be- 
I ofwhiel "  



viiad Arid mucb improved, with __^ ,_. __ ._ 

eppeni in thisedliion), lud aaoieioui Addidoui to thaText IdTwoVoIl, 
lmp.41o,£6i6..M.h ■'■  



Straina, Calculation of, 

A HANDY BOOK FOR THE CALCULATION OF STRAINS 

IN GIRDERS AND SIUILARSTRUCTURES.ANDTHEIR STRENGTH. 
Consiatine of Formula and Cotresnondiag Di»granaB, with numeions detailg 
for Puctical Appticilion, 4c, By Williah Hui-bbs, A-M.lnsl.C.E., 4e. 
Piflh Edition. -Crown 6vd, aeaTl; loo Woodcntg and ] Plat«,'7i. Sd. cloth. 



Bartow's Strength of Materials, enlarged byHumber, 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; 

with Rulei toe ApplicalioD in Architeclme, the Conslrnclion of Snspeniion 
Biid MS, Railways, ftc, ByPETHR B*iilow, F.R.S. A New Edition, reiiscd 
by bii Sona, P. W. Barlow, F.E.S.. and W. H. Baiuow, P.R.S. ; to which 

are added, Eiperimenla by Ho— — -— "— — • " --■ — ' 

PurmDliB for Calcolatiag Giiden 
A'M.Init.C.E. Demy Svo, 4i» PI 



CIl'lL ENGINEERING. SVRVEYING, lie. ii 

yHHUUBER-S GREAT WORK QH UODERN BNQINEESINB. 

Complste la Foot Voluta«9, impsrii] 4to, price fit lU., half-morocca. Each 
Volume gold aepualely ti followt :-~ 
A RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF MODERN ENGINEER' 
ING. First Sbkiis, Comprising Civil, Mechiiiicsl, Marine, Hjdraolie, 
BiainT, Bridge, and otber Engineering Worki, Ac. Bj Willmh Huhbiii. 
A-M.Ingt.C.E., &c. Imp. ito. wiihjfi Doublg Plates, drawn (g alargeicale, 
Photofiraphic Portrait of John Hawlisbaw, C.E., F.R.S., Ac, and eopioni 
dMCiiptive Lattarprese, Specificatinnt, &c,, £3 ji. baU-morocco. 

List of l\i Plata and Diagtami. 
victoria StnioD iDd Roof. 1„ B. & £. C- R. 1 Thimco, We*t London Exteniica RiIIwbt fa 

SpUlsai; SouEhporL Pi«> pUEcsk^ Vlctoila ^uu]l AnKHir Hit«: SutpauiQa OHdee, 
%Ooa add Roof; L. C- Ai D. and G. W, R. {« Tliaiu* J4 pldUt| ; Th* Allan Enaiu -. Suv 



Bbkcoboad Docks, Lov Wittr Buin (ts I lod Abbnivuy lUnvrayj Ebbw VladDCt 

platei^j ChAjInc Cmu Sudaa RooT. C, C Monhyr. Trvdvv, ind Ab«i«v«iiiT RmO- 

Ralwar (lliinaJl tNgiwcU Viaduct. Gnu wq; CilWfi Wwd Viaduct. CoiDnU Rail- 

OvU Hnnlivin lull>ii<; Iiwi pnmiucut BiHio D>ir tlH TliHna, I- C, <i D. Raliwu 

Wjitt Clrdvdi Viaduct. Mertttyr, Tredegar, 1 |4pLatH]i AiboTt ilailKKir. CrHTLocb u platc^^ 

BUMBER'S PROGRESS OF MODERN ENGINEERING. 
Third Sn»s. Imp. 410, wiib 40 Donbls Flales, Fholograjduc Ponnli M 
J. R. M'Clean, lata Pees. Inst. C.E., and coploof descrfptiie LetteipreM, 

I SpaciBetHoni, Ac, £3 ji. half-macocco. 

List Bf Iht Plata <md Diagrami, 




HUMBER'S PROGRESS OF MODERN ENGINEERING. 

FatniTR S"iu. Imp. 41a, nllh 36 Double Flatas, Pboiographlc Portrali of 

ijtin Fowler, lata Pees. InsI, C.B., and coploni deicriptiTB Letterpreie, 
pecificationi, &c„ £3 31. tialf-morocco. 

Z,ul of tlu Plata and Diofami. 
Abbtj VIBaPiinpfav Station, M aid rhaJn- 1 Mniapatamii ; VLadod vrv Hi* Rtrer Wn, 
■gv, MotiopoLii (4 piatcal ; Banow Docks Ic 1 Idldland RbUwif h platM) ; SE. Gwnuna Via, 
fbtaali HaaqulsMaducI. Sintiaso and VtT- duct. Cam-all RaHwiy ^ulawl; Wrouitil. 
ttn, Bt, nlK'a'&i.i'ftallmi VpIsIMn |<°[ili|? MlliJi'i Palant Eraimwr ; Mel™- 
Cmn SUHI Sblliin RdoC Cfcaiiia Ci«a pollaa DUMd tuawar |t plates); HAbom, 
Kril«aif b rtateil I Road Mdge ereilfe Rtrei Pon. ud BntkiWea <3 plUtl. 

" Wm iladtrinicaiiie aawMie r jaart hne of tiilc nlnaUenblicallaA t 
^■ia gMog ttt na ' ' ■'-^"- -* ' »*■- '-' — » '- 
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8iati€0, Oraphie and Analytic. 

GRAPHIC AND ANALYTIC STATICS Jn their PracHcal Appii- 
ctiitm to th§ TftmtmeiU of Stns$et m Roofi, Solid Girders, Lattice, BomstrtMg 
and Smteiuiom Bridget, Braced Irom A rckes and Fiert, and other Framteworks. 
Bt R. Hudson Gkaham, CB. Containing Dia^prauns and Plates to Scale. 
With nnmeroos Examples, many tsken from existing Stmctures. Specially 
arranged for Class-work in CoU^ees and Universities. Second Bditioii, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 8to, 161. doth. 
'Mr.Ci»fc«B'libpokiriiiadapl M* » hue twgwq> M r s a dOT a^rticst«tfcsiwiMedor«hidi>d.''' 



The ««ikli«nafcatftaa SpMclial potaioT vhw.aad has •ffldefltlr bMB prapned with 
The diwytioM Cdt wo tkim are ample; and are iHnstrated by an abundance of ' 
It ieaa eicallBitf t»rt-hook far the piactical dmtfitwnan "—Ai' 



JPraetieai MathemaUcB. 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: BeingaCommoB- 
place Book of Pore and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly for the nse 
of Civil En^jieers. Architects and Sorveyors. By Olinthus Grxgort, 
LL.D., F.ILA.S., Enlarced hf Hkhrt Law. C.£. 4th Edition, carefolly 
Revised by J. R.Yocmo, formerly ProUBSsor of Mathematics, Belfast College, 
With X3 Plates. 8vo, £1 u. cloth. 
* The encfaeer or atchkectwfll here Snd reeAr to hb hand ndes IbrsoMnsneeriy every mathe> 

auticaldiflicaltvthatBeyailiefaihispfactke. The mlee are in aB cases explained by mens o^ 

•samples. In wSich ereiy step of the process is ckeiij worked out.'*— i^M^Mrr. 

" One of die most senriceable books for practical mechanics. . . It is an instntetfre book for 

the stndent, and a teart-book for turn who, harinff once mastered the subjects it treats d, needs 

occasionally to vsfterii Ms wemory epon them."— Jiwtfrfinr Akms. 

Mydraulie Tabie9. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and PORMUUB 
for Mditif the Discharge of Water from Orifices, NoUhes, Weirs, P^es^ amd 
Rivers, With New FormnuB, Tables, and Cfeneral Information on Rainfa^ 
Catchment' Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, Water Supply for Towns and Mill 
Power. By John Nbvills, Civil Engmeer, M.R.I.A. Third Ed., carefolly 
Revised, with considerable Additions. Numerous lUnsts. Cr. 8vo, 144. doth. 

" Alike ralnable to students and e ngiiiceis in practice ; its study will prevent tim annoyance of 
■voidable faihirea, and assist tliem to select the readiest meens of soccesefaQy carrying out any 
£iven work connected with hydrauttc eegineerinic."— Jf^riiv youmoL 

•* It is, of all Easlldi books on tte sut>)ect, the one nearest to completeness. • • . Fvomtho 
good arrangement « the matter, the dear explanations, and abundance of farmnfae, tiie careftaily 
celcuiated ubles, and, above all, tlie diorough arquaintanre with both dieary and constxuctioaa 
which bdinJayed from iwt to last, the book win be found to be an acqnisitioB.—-*-"*'*'^ 



Hydraulics, 

HYDRA ULIC MANUAL. Consisting of Working Tables and 
Explanatory Text. Intended as a Guide in Hydraulic Calculations and Field 
Operations. By Lowis D'A. Jacsson, Author of '< Aid to Survey Practice," 
*MModem Metrology,*' ftc. Fourth|Bdition, Enlarged. Large cr. 8vo, x6s. cl. 

" The author has bad a wide experience in hydraulic engineering and has been « careful olv 
server of the facts which have come under his notice, and from the great mass of material at his 
command he has constructed a manual which may be accepted as a trustworthy guide to this 
branch of the engineer's profesrion. We can heartfly recommend this vohime to all tmo desire to 
be acquainted with the latest develooment of tiiis important sab)«ct."—£fifiM€ering; 

'* The standard-woric hi this department of mechanics."— Sco/rmaM. 

"The most useful feature of this work is its freedom from what Is supennnnated, and its 
thorough adoption of recent experfanents; the text is^ hi fut, hi great part a short aooooat of the 
great modem experiments."— AiiAwv. 

JDrainage* 

ON THE DRAINAGE OF LANDS, TOWNS, AND BUILD- 
INGS* By G. D. Dbmpsbt, C.B., Author of '*The Practical Railway En- 
^neer,** «c. Revised, with large Additions on Rbcxnt Pkacticb in 
Drainaob Enginbbrino, by D. Kinmbar Clark, M.InsLC.B. Author of 
"Tramways: Their Coostruction and Working," "A Manual of Rules, 
Tables, and Data for Mechanical Engineers,*' ftc. Second Edition, Cor- 
rected. Fcap. 8vo, 55. cloth. 

" The new matter added to Mr. Dempsey's excdlent woric b characterised by the comprehen* 
sive grasp and accuracy of detail for which the name of Mr. D. K. Clark is a swmdent voucher."— 
AthetueufH, 

" As a work on recent practice fa drainage en gte ee ilug . the book is to be commended to all 
who are making that branch of engineering science their special Study."— Iron, 

" A comprehensiTe manual on drafaage engfaeering, and a useful Introduction to the sbidcBt.'* 
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Water Storage, Conveyance, and Utilisation. 

WA TER ENGINEERING : A Practical Treatise on the Measure- 
ment, Storage, Conveyance, and Utilisation of Water for the Sapply of Towns, 
for Mill Power, and for other Purposes. By Chari.£S Slagg, Water and 
Drainage Engineer, A.M.Inst.C.E., Author of " Sanitary Work in the Smaller 
Towns, and in Villages,'* &c. With numerous lUusts. Cr. 8vo, ys. 6d, cloth. 

*' As a small practical treatise on the water Mipplv of towns, and on some applications of 
water-power, the work is in many respects excellent.' — Engineering. 

" The author has collated the results deduced from the experiments of the most eminent 
authorities, and has presented them in a compact and practical form, accompanied by very dear 
and detailed explanations. . . . The apphcation of water as a motire power is treated very 
carefully and exhaustively."— ^Mf/</«r. 

"For anyone who desires to he^n the stud^ of hydraulics with a consideration of the pnctical 
applications of the science there is no better gmdn'"—Architeet, 

Miver Engineering. 

RIVER BARS: The Causes of their Formation, and their Treat- 
tnent by " Induced Tidal Scour; " with a Description of the Successful Re- 
ductlon by this Method of the Bar at Dublin. By I. J. Mann, Assist. Eng. 
to the Dublin Port and Docks Board. Royal Svo, 7s. 6d, cloth. 
" We reconunend all interested in harbour works— and, indeed, those concerned in the im- 

jprovements of rivers generally— to read Mr. Mann's Intere^ini; woric on the treatment of river 

Xiax%,"— Engineer, 

Trusses 

TRUSSES OF WOOD AND IRON. Practical Applications of 
Science in Determining the Stresses, Breaking Weights, Safe Loads, Scantlings, 
and Details of Construction, with Complete Worung Drawings. By William 
Griffiths, Surveyor, Assistant Master, Tranmere School of Science and 
Art. Oblong 8vo, 45. 6d. cloth. 

** This handy little book enters so minutely into every detail connected with the construction of 
roof trusses, that no student need be ignorant of these matters."— i'mx^ica/ Engineer, 

Railway Working. 

SAFE RAILWAY WORKING. A Treatise on Railway Acci- 
dents: Their Cause and Prevention; with a Description of Modem Appliances 
and Systems, By Clement E. Strbtton, C.E., Vice-President and Con- 
sulting Engineer, Amalgamated Societv of Railway Servants. With Illus- 
trations and Coloured Plates. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 35. td. 
cloth. 
" A book for the engineer, the directors, the managers ; and, in short, all who wish for informa* 

don on railway matters will find a perfect encyclopaeoia in * Saife Railway Working.' "--Railway 

Reznew. 

" We commend the remarks on railway signalling to all railway managers, especially where a 

«niform code and practice is advocated."— //If rt/a/A'x Raiiway youmoL 

** The author may be congratulated on havi^ collected. In a very convenient form, much 

valuable information on the prmcipal questions afiecting the safe working of railways."— JSatf. 

juay Engineer, 

Oblique Bridges. 

A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ESSAY ON OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES. With 13 large Plates. By the late Gborob Watson Buck, 
M.I.C.E. Third Edition, revised by his Son, J. H. Watson Buck, M.I.C.B. : 
and with the addition of Description to Diagrams for Facilitating the Con- 
struction of Oblique Bridges, by W. H. Barlow. M.I.CE. Royal 8vo, xas. 
cloth. 

*• The standard text-book for all ei^eers rq^arding skew arches b Mr. Buck's treatise, and it 
would be impossible to consult a hctter,— Engineer. 

"Mr. Buck's treatise is recognised as a standard text-book, and hb treatment has divested the 
subject of many of the intricacies supposed to belong to it. As a guide to the eqgineer and archi- 
tect, on a confessedly difficult subject, Mr. Buck's work is unsurpaiBed."— ^m^MEh^ Akwf. 

Tunnel Shafts. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE TUNNEL SHAFTS : A 
Practical and Theoretical Essay. By T. H. Watson Buck, M.InstC.E., 
Resident Engineer, London and North- Western Railway. Illustrated with 
Folding Plates. Royal 8vo, 125. cloth. 

** Many of the methods given are of extreme practical vahie to the mason ; and the dbservadont 
on the form of arch, the rules for ordering the stone, and the construction of the templates will be 
Cound of considerable use. We commend the book to the engineering profession."— i^MiAA^A^'rwr. 

"Win be regarded by civil engineers as of the utmost rahtob wkL '^'m'wtfffl to tnt much time 
«nd obviate many mistaVes."— Cg//«igry GuaniiaH. 
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Student's Text-Book on Surveying. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING : A Text-Book for Students pfc 

parioc for Ezamiiuitioii or for Sorver-work in the Colonies. By Gsorgb 

W. Usxix. A.M.I.C.B., Anthor of «*The Statistics of the Water Supply of 

Great Britain." With Four Lithographic Plates and upwards of 330 Illastra- 

tions. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

** Tlie best fbnns of Imtium e a ts are described as to their constmctioii, uses and modes of 

fiilnfSBr. and there are famnmetable hints on worit and eqnipment snch as the anthor, in his 

esperience as sarreyor. druightsanaa. and teacher, has found necessary, and which the student 

lnCine«pefi«nceWfflSBdmoBtaBrT*DoaMe.''— £»V*«rr. ^ ^ ^ , 

" The latest treatiae in the English famenacre on sorreyinc:. and ire have no hedtation in say- 
lar tliat the stadent wSI ted It a better gaide than any of its predecessors ..... 
Deserves to be roconised as the first book which should be put in the bands of a pupil of Cnru 
riiiilaiiiahUL. and every iLCWtloinan of education wlio sets out for the Colonies would find it we& to 
have a copy.'— A rtk4ua. 

Survey Fr<utice. 

AID TO SURVEY PRACTICE, for Reference in Surveying, LeveU 
iingt and SHHrng-otd ; amd in Route Surveys of TraveUers by Land and Sea, 
With Tables, Illnstrations, and Records. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, 
A.M.I.C.E., Author of "Hydraulic Manual," "Modem Metrology," Ac. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Large crown 8vo, iss. 6d. doth. 
"Mr. Jadcson has pntdnoed a vabable vatfrmarum for the surveyor. We can recommend 
this boolt as firr»*'"'"£ aa idmlralTlf supplement to tlie teachine of the accomplished sarreyor."— 

*' As a text-book w OmOA iMm afl wu r ey or s to clace tt In tiidr libraries, and stvdy wdi the 

matured iastnictions afforded in its pages."— CWUmr Guanlian. 

'* Tile anthor brings to his woric a fortunate umon of theory and practical espeiienoe wbUk, 
aided by a clear and bidd style of wrilii«. lendeis the book a vcty usefU one."~^iMMir. 

Surveying, Land and Marine. 

LAND AND MARINE Sl71?r£y/NG, in Reference to the Pre- 
paration of Plant for Roads and Railways; Canals, Risers, Towns' Water 
Supplies; Docks and Harbours. With Description and Use of Surveying - 
Instruments. By W. D. Haskoll, C.E., Author of " Bridge and Viaduct Con- 
struction,** ftc. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. Large cr.Svo, 9s. el. 
" This book must prove of great ^ne to the student. We have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing It, feeling aanired that it will more than repay a careful staAj."— Mechanical World. 

** A most useful andw<ril arranged book for the aid of a student. We can strongly recommend 
it as a carefiilly'WiinMi and vakialiM len-book. It epjoys a wdl-deserved repute among surveyors.** 
^BuUdMT. 

** This vohnie cannot fiifl to prove of the utmost practical utiEty. It may be saiUy recommended 
to all students who aspire to become dean and expert surveyors."— JVutuiv JcumuL 

Field-Book for Engineers. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MINING SURVEYOR'S, AND CON^ 
TRA CTOR *S FIELD-BOOK, Consisting of a Series of Tables, with Rules, 
Explanations of Systems, and nse of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying and 
Plotting the Work with minute accuracy by means of Straight Edge ana Set 
Square only ; Levelling with the Theodolite, Casting-out and Reducing 
Levels to Datum, and Plotting Sections in the ordinary manner; setting-ont 
Curves with the Theodolite by Tangential Angles and Multiples, with Right 
and Left-hand Readings of the Instrument: Setting-ont Curves without 
Theodolite, on the System of Tangential Angles by sets of Tangents and Off- 
sets : and Earthwork Tables to 80 feet deep, calculated for every 6 inches in 
depth. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. With numeroos Woodcuts. Fourth 
Emtion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, iss. cloth. 

''Thebookisveryoandy: tiie separate tables of sines and ttm^nls to every minute wH make 

It usefid for many other pcurposes. the genuine traverse tables existing all the same."— ^MeM««m. 

"Every person engaged in eogineenng field operations win estimate &e importance of such a 

,^ork and the amount of vahtSble mne wmch willbe .saved by reference to a set of reliable tables 

pre^ued with the accocacy and fulness of those given in this volume."— iEetfmur Ntws, 

Levelling. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP 
LEVELLING. Showing its Application to purposes of Railway and Civil 
En^eering, in the Construction of Roads ; with Mr.TBLFORD's Rules for the 
same. By FunsRicK W. Simms, F.G. S., M.InstC.E. Seventh Edition, with 
the additionof Law's Practical Examples for Setting-out Railwav Curves, and 
Trautwxnb'8 Field Practice of Laymg-out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates 
and nnmeroas I Woodcuts. 8vo, Bs.&i. cloth. *«* Trautwinx on Cmrres 
may be had separate, 5s. 

" The text-book on levelHng in moat of oar engfaieering schods and eoDeges."— J^MsrAuvr. 
•* The publishers have rendered a substantial service to the profession, es>eciaOy to the younger 
members, by bringing out the present editioa of Mr. SImms's useful wtA:*^Si^ifiuHn£, 
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Trigonometrical Surveying, 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, /or the FormatUm of Geographical and 




Warrbn, G.C.M.G.i R.B. with zg Plates and Z15 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, z6s. 
cloth. 

"The simple fitct tiiat a fourth edition has been called for Is the best testimony to its merits. 
No words of praise from us can strenffthen the position so weU and so steadily maintained by this 
work. Sir Charles Warren has revised the entire work, and made such additions as wen necessary 
to brhifr ererj portion of the contents up to the present 6aSit."-'Srcad Arrom, 

Field Fortification. 

A TREATISE ON FIELD FORTIFICATION, THE ATTACK 
OF FORTRESSES, MILITARY MINING,AND RECONNOITRING, By 
Colonel I. S. Macaulay, late Professor of Fortification in the R.M.A., Wool- 
wich. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, with separate Atlas of xa Plates, zas. doth. 

TunneUing. 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. Explaining in detail the Setting, 
out of the works, Shaft-sinkins and Heading>driving, Ransing the Lines and 
Levelling underground, Sub-Excavating, Timbering, ana the Construction 
of the Brickwork of Tunnels, with the amount of Labour required for, and the 
Cost of, the various portions of the work. Bv Frederick W. Simu s, F.G.S., 
M.InstC.B. Third Edition, Revised and Extended by D. Kinnear Clark. 
M.Inst. C.E. Imperial 8vo, with ax Folding Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings, 305. cloth. 

** The estimation in which Mf . Stsmt^ book on tanneOInc has been held for ever thirty years 
cannot be more truly expressed than In the words of the late Prof. Rankine :— * The best source of in- 
formation on the subiect of tunaeb is Mr.F.W.Simms'swork on Practical TvainaBDg."'—Architeei. 

" It has been reflrarded from the first as a text-boolc of the subject. . . . Mr. Clark has added 
immensely to the value of the boek."-~£»tfiiM«r'. 

Tramways and their Working, 

TRAMWAYS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING. 

Embracing a Comprehensive History of the System : with an exhaustive 
Analysis of the various Modes of Traction, including Horse-Power, Steam, 
^ • Compressed Air, Electric Traction, &o. ; a Description of the Varieties of Roll- 
ing Stock : and ample Details of Cost and Working Expenses. New Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised, and Including the Progress recently made in Tramway 
Construction, &c. &c. By D. Kinnear Ci^Rx, M.Inst.C.B. With numerous 
Illustrations. In One Volume, 8vo. [/» preparation. 

. " AU interested in tramways must refer to it. as all ridlway engineers have turned to the author's 
work ' Railway iA$ichixitty:^"'~Ek^fuer. 

" An exhaustive and practical work on tramways, In which the history of this kind of fecomo- 
tlon, and a description and cost of the various modes of laying tramways, are to be found."— 
BuitdiMgr News. 

" The best form of rdls, the best mode of construction, and the best mechanical appliances 
are so fairly indicated in the work under review, that any engineer about to construct a tramway 
will be enabled at once to obtain the practical information which will be of most service to him."— 

Curves^ Tables for Setting^ouU 

TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES AND MULTIPLES 

for Setting-out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By Alexander Beazeley, 

M.InstC.B. Fourth Edition. Printed on 48 Cards, and sold in a cloth box, 

waistcoat-pocket size, 35. 6d. 

" Each table is printed on a small card, iHildi, bebig placed on tiie theodoSte, leaves the hands 
free to manipulate the instrument— no small advantage as regards the rapidity ofwairk."—BM£itt€tr. 

" Very handy ; a man may know that all his day's work must fall on two of these cards, which 
he puts into his own card-case, and leaves the rest behind."— ^M«»Mn<Mi. 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK TABLES. Showing the Contents in Cubic 
Yards of Embankments, Cuttings, &c., of Heights or Depths up to an 
average of 80 feet. By Joseph Broadbent, C.E., and Francis Cam pin, C.E. 
Crown 8vo, 55. cloth. 

" The way in which accuracy is attained, by a simple division of each cross section into three 
elements, two in which are constant and one variable, is ingenious."— ^/A^norMm. 
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Meat, EacpanHon dy. 

EXPANSION OF STRUCTURES BY HEAT. By Johk 
Kbilt. CS^ Ute of die Indian Public Works and Victorian Rallwaj Depart- 
BMSis. Cioini 8T0b 3S. 6rf. doth. 

SOMIIABT OP COVTKXTS. 

Soctioa L FoKMVtASAVDDATa. Section VL Mbchaihcal Foacs or 
Sectjon II. If BTAL Bass. Hbat. 

SectiOD III. SiMPLX Fbambs. Section VIL Work op Expahsioh 
Section IV. Compixx Fbambs amd and Cohtractxon. 

Platbs. Section Vin. Suspbh sion Bridgbs. 

Sectioa V. Thkbmal Cowpu c H f it t . Section IX. Masonry Structurbs. 



ttaa aotbor has mC bafav Ua, viz:, to show the effects of heat apon metallic asd 
a. ba lawbfale <ne. for d^bafannch of pfajr^^Qpon ]^^ 
■■d but luia laliable aad cowpwIiHwiie <lata to books."— J^iflMw. 

is copcened to know die effect of changes of tempetatoie oa socfa stiuctuies as 
bridges aad the Hke. cookl not do better tliaa consok Mr. Kefly's TaloaUe and handy 
oftlMBwawlilcaliiiiBciDiastovohredi ' 



Barthwcrkf Measurement of, 

A MANUAL ON EARTHWORK. By Alsx. J. S. Graham, 
C.B. IH^th numerous Dia^irams. Second Edition. zSmo, n. 6d. cloth. 



**Agieat aBMsnt of practical infbnaatioa, very adnifablT anaaged. and available for raogh 
for tta oioea eiact raJreliifinnf s e q i i i i ed ia the engineer's and oontxactor's 




Strains in Ironwork* 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OP IRONWORK: with 
Practica] Remarks on Iron Constmction. By F. W. Shbxlos, M.Inst«C.B« 
Second Edition, with 5 Plates. Royal 8vo, 5s. doth. 
The stodcat caaaoCind a better little book ontbk9Bi3iKt,''—EMgiiieir. 

Cast Iron and other Metais, Strength of. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE STRENGTH OP CAST 
IRON AND OTHER METALS. By Thomas Trbdgolo, C.E. Fifth 
Edition, iododing Hodgkimsom's Experimental Researches. 8to, its, cloth. 

Ohlique Arches. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
OBLIQUE ARCHES. ByJoHM Habt. Third Edition, with Plates. Im- 
perial Bpo, 8s. cloth. 

OirderSf Strength of. 

GRAPHIC TABLE FOR FACILITATING THE COMPUTA 
TION OP THE WEIGHTS OF WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL 
GIRDERS, etc., for Parliamentary and other Estimates. By J. H. Watsom 
Buck, M.Inst.C.E. On a Sheet, as. 6J« 
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MARINE ENGINXERING, SHIPBUILDING, 

N AVIGATION, e te, 

Pochet'Bookfor Na/vdl Architects and Shipbuilders, 

THE NAVAL ARCHITECT'S AND SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET-BOOK of Formula, Rules, and Tables.and MARINE ENGINEER*S 
AND SURVEYOR'S Handy Book of Reference. By Clbmbnt Mackrow, 
Member of the Institution oif Naval Architects, Naval Drangfauman. Fifth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged to 700 pages, with upwards of 300 Illustra- 
tioos. Fcap., zas. 6d, ttrongi> bound in leather, {Just published. 

Summary op Contbmts. 



Signs and Symbols, Decimal Frac- 
tions. — Trioonombtry. — Practical 
Gbombtry. — Mensuration. — Cen- 
TRBS AND Moments of Figures. — 
MoMBNTS OF Inertia and Radii of 
Gyration. — Algebraical Expres- 
sions FOR Simpson's Rules.— Me- 
chanical Principles. — Centre of 
Gravity.— Laws of Motion.— Dis- 
placement, Centre op Buoyancy.— 
Centre of Gravity of Ship*s Hull. 
— Stability Curves and Metacen- 
tres. — Sea and Shallow-water 
Waves.— Rolling of Ships.— Pro- 
pulsion AND Resistance of Vessels. 
— Speed Trials. — Sailing, Centrb 
OF Effort.— Distances down Rivers, 
Coast Lines.— Steering and Rud- 
ders OF Vessels.— Launching Cal- 
culations AND Velocities.- Weight 
OP Material and Gear.— Gun Par- 
ticulars AND Weight.— Standard 
Gauges. — Riveted Joints and Rivet- 
ING.— Strength and Tests of Mate- 
rials. — Binding and Shearing 
Stresses, ETC.— Strength of Shaft- 
ing, Pillars, Wheels, etc. — Hy- 
draulic Data, ETC.— Conic Sections, 
Catenarian Curves.— Mechanical 
Powers, Work. — Board of Trade 
Regulations for Boilers and En- 
gines. — Board of Trade Regula- 
tions FOR Ships.— Lloyd's Rules 



FOR Boilers.— Lloyd's Weight of 
Chains.— Lloyd's Scantlings for 
Ships.— Data of Engines and Ves- 
sels. - Ships' Fittings and Tests. — 
Seasoning Preserving Timber.— 
Measurement of Timber.— Alloys, 
Paints, Varnishes. — Data for 
Stowage. — Admiralty Transport 
Regulations. — Rules for Horse- 
power, Screw Propellers, etc.— 
Percentages for Butt Straps, etc. 
—Particulars of Yachts.— Masting 
AND Rigging Vessels.— Distances 
OF Foreign Ports. -~ Tonnage 
Tables. — Vocabulary of French 
AND English Terms. — English 
Weights and Measures. — Foreign 
Weights and Measures. — Decimai* 
Equivalents. — Foreign Money. — 
Discount and Wage Tables.— Use- 
ful Numbers and Ready Reckoners 
— Tables of Circular Measures.— 
Tables of Areas of and Circum- 
ferences OF Circles.— Tables of 
Areas of Segments of Circles.— 
Tables of Squares and Cubes and 
Roots of Numbers. — Tables of 
Logarithms of Numbers.— Tables 
of HyperbolicLogarithms. — ^Tables 
of Natural Sines, Tangents, etc. — 
Tables of Logarithmic Sines^ 
Tangents, etc. 



*' In these days of advanced knowledge a work like this Is of the greatest value. It conta-ns a 
vast amount of mfonnation. We unhesitatingly say that it is the most valuable compilation for its 
specific purpose that has ever been printed. No naval architect, engineer, surveyor, or seaman,, 
wood or iron shipbuilder, can afford to be without this xrotk."-~AratUiea/ Afag^atitu. 

"Should be used by all who are engaged hi the construction or designs of vessels. . . . WIB 
be found to contain the most useful tables and formulae required by shipbUiklen^ careftiSy collected 
from the best authorities, and put together in a popular and simple (onxi."—£M£itt*er. 

"The professional shipbuilder has now, tn a convenient and accessible fomi, rdiaUe data for 
solving many of the numerous problems that present themselves in the course of nis work."— '/r0». 

Marine Engineering. 

MARINE ENGINES AND STEAM VESSELS (A Treatise 
on). By Robert Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition, thoroughlv Revised, with 
considerable Additions by the Author and by George Carlisle, C.E., 
Senior Surveyor to the Board of Trade at Liverpool, xamo, 55. cloth boards. 

" Wdl adapted to give the young steamship engineer or marine engine and boiler maker a 
general Introduction into his practical work."— il/erAanice/ IV^rld. 

" We feel sure that this thoroughly revised edition wiU continue to be as popular In the future 
as h has been hi the past, as, for its size, it contains more usefiil information than any similar 
treatise."— /mAtf/Hcf. 

"Electric Lighting of Ships, 

ELECTRIC SHIP-LIGHTING. By J. W. Ufquhart, C.E. 
Crown 8vo, 7$. dd. cloth. Fof full description, see p 24, 

c 
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JPoekei'Book far Marine Engineers* 

A POCKET-BOOK OP USEFUL TABLES AND FOR- 
iiULM FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. By Frank Pkoctok, A.I.N.A. 
Third Bdition. Royal 33mo, leather, ffli edges, with strap, 4s. 
' We reconiBand it to ovr redden as goinff fiur to 9BA>hr *■ Ipng-iett wvat.''—NlaFoaI Sciencu 



: uMfbl companion to all marine r ngineew."— fciirtterf Servict GaMMf. 

Introduction to Marine Engineering. 

ELEMENTARY ENGINEERING : A Manual for Young Marins 
Enginun and Apprentices, In the Form of Questions and Answers on 
Metals, Alloys, Strength of Materials, Constmctioh and Management ot 
Marine Engines and Boilers, Geometry, &c. ftc. With an Appendix of Useful 
Tables. By John Shkkrsn Brrwsr, Government Marine Surveyor, Hong- 
kong. Second Bdition, Revised. Small crown 8vo, as. cloth. 
** Contains much valuable infonnatioa for the class for whom it is intended, especially in the 
chaptefs on the management of boilers and eiig'nes."^A'aK/»aK/ Sfagusifu, 
** A useful introduction to the more elaborate text-books."— 5^/rmax. 

" To a studem irito has the requisite desire and resolve to attain a thorough knowledge, Mr. 
Brewer olisrs decidedly useAil helpw"— .<< McfMRMis. 

Jfavigation* 

PRACTICAL NAVIGATION. Consisting of Thb Sailor's 
Sba-Book, by Jambs Grbbnwood and W. H. Rossbr .* tc^ether with the 
requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working of the Problems, 
by Hbnry Law, C.E., and Professor J. R. Young. Illustrated, zsmo, ys. 
strongly half-bound. 

Drawing for Marine Engineers. 

LOCKIE'S MARINE ENGINEER'S DRAWING 'BOOK. 

Adapted to the Requirements of the Board of Trade Examinations. By 

John Lockib, C.£. With 22 Plates, Drawn to Scale. Royal 8vo, ^5. 6d. 

cloth. [Jftst published. 

" The student who learns from these drawing will have nothing to mile3iTa."^£n£^neer. 

" The examples chosen are essentially practical, and are such as should prove of service to 

engineers generally, while admirably fulfilling their specific purpose."— ilfa->ka»to(/ World. 

Saitmahing. 

THE ART AND SCIENCE OF SAILMAKING. By Samuel 
B. Saolbr. Practical Sallmaker, late in the employment of Messrs. Ramsey 
and Lapthorne, of Cowes and Gosport. With Plates and other Illustrations. 
Small 4to, 12s. 6d. cloth. {Just published. 

Summary op Contents. 
Chap. I.- Thb Materials used and 



THEIR Relation to Sails. — II. On 
THE Centre op Effort.— III. On 
Measuring.— IV. On Drawing. — V. 
On the Number of Cloths required. 



—VI. On Allowamcbs.— VII. Calcu- 
lation OF Gores.— VIII. On Cutting 
Out.— IX. On Roping.— X. On Dia- 
gonal-Cut Sails.— XI. Concluding 
Remarks. 



" Th's work is very ably written, and is illustrated by diagrams and carefully- worked calcula- 
tions. The work should be In the hands of every sailmaker. whether employer or employed, as it 
cannot foil to assist thsm in the pursuit of their unportant avocations."— /xi^ of Wight Herald. 

" This extremely practic d work gives a complete education in all the branches of the manu- 
facture, cutting out, roDing, seaming, and goring. It is copiously iUustiated, and will form a first- 
rate text-book ind gu{ae."—J*ortsmo7tfA Times. 

" The au:hor of this work has rendered a distinct service to all interested in the art of sail- 
making. The subject of which he treats is a congenial one. Mr. Sadler is a practical sailmaker, 
and his devoted years of careful observation and study to the subject ; and the results of the 
'experience thus gained he has set forth in the volume before us."-^t»itmsA^. 

Chain Cables. 

CHAIN CABLES AND CHAINS. Comprising Sizes and 
Curves of Links, Studs, &c.. Iron for Cables and Chains, Chain Cable and 
Chain Making, Forming and Welding Links, Strength of Cables and Chains, 
Certificates for Cables, Marking Cables, Prices of Chain Cables and Chains, 
Historical Notes, Acts of Parliament, Statutory Tests, Charges for Testing, 
List of Manufacturers of Cables, &c. &c. B v Thomas W. Traill, F.E.R. N ., 
M. Inst. C.B.f Engineer Surveyor in Chief, Beard of Trade, Inspector of 
Chain Cable and Anchor Proving Establishments, and General Superin- 
tendent, Lloyd's Committee on Proving Establisluneiits. With numerous 
Tables, Illustrations and Lithographic Drawings. Folio, £a as. cloth, 
bevelled boards. 

" It contains a vast amount of valuaUe information. Noddng seems to be wanting to make it 
a complete and standard work of reference on the subject."-^A^aw/A»/ JVivwri^M. 
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MINING AND METAL LURGY, 

Metalliferous Mining in the United Kingdom, 

BRITISH MINING : A Treatise on the History, Discovefy, Practical 
Development, and Future Prospects 0/ Metalliferous Mines in the United King' 
dom. Bv Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mioins Records; Editor of 
*' Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,'' &c. Upwards of 950 
pp., with 930 Uhistrations. Second Edition, Revised. Super-royal 8vo, 
£2 2s. cloth. 

*' One of the most Taluabls works of reference of modern timet. Mr. Haul; as keeper of nrfnlns 
cacords of the United Kingdom, has had opportunities for such a task not enjoyed by anyone else, 
and has evidently made the most of them. . . . The language and style adopted axe good, and 
the treatment of the vfirious subjects laborious, conscientious, and scient\&c."—£n£ineerinjr. 

" The book is, in fact, a treasure-house of statistical infonriation on mining subjects, and we 
ScnOw of no other work embodying so great a mass of matter of this kind. Were this the only 
cnerit ef Mr. Hunts volume, it would Be sufficient to render it indispensable in the library of 
everyone interested in the develop nent of the mining and metaUoigical industries of this country." 
— Athenteum. 

" A mass of information not elsewliere available, and of the greatest value to those who may 
be interested in our great mineral industries."— £'Vt'M«er. 

Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. 

A TREATISE ON METALLIFEROUS MINERALS AND 
MINING. By D. C. Davibs, F.G.S., Mining Engineer, &c., Author of " A 
Treatise on Slate and Slate Quarrying." Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revisers 
and much Enlarged, by his Son, £. Henry Davies, M.E., F.G.S. With about 
150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, !». 6^. cloth. \ Just published. 

" Neither the practical miner nor the general reader interested in ndnes canhave a tietter book 

for his companion and his guide;"— Aftw^y youmal. iMiniu^ iVorld, 

"We are doing our readers a service m calling their attention to this valuable work."— 
" A book that will tiot only be useful to the geologist, the practical miner, and the metallurgist 

"but also very interesting to the general public."— /row. 

" As a history of the present state of mining tiurougbout the world this book has « leat value, 

and it supplies an actual mxA"—Atktiututn, 

Earthy Minerals and Mining. 

A TREATISE ON EARTHY 6- OTHER MINERALS AND 
MINING. Bv D. C. Davies. F.G.S., Author of " Metalliferous Minerals," 
4Scc. Third Edition. Revised and En'arge J, by his Son, E. Henry D.vvjes, 
M.E., F.G.S. With about zoo Illustf^. Cr. 8vo, 125. 6d; el. iJust published, 
** We da not remember to have met with any English work on mining matters that contains 

the same laaoaalt of information packed in equally convenient {otxa.''—Acaaemy. 

" We should be inclined to rank it as among the very best of the handy technical and ' rades 

manuals which have recently appeared."— ^rt/ir A Quarterly Review, 

Mining Machinery. 

MACHINERY FOR METALLIFEROUS MtNES, including 
Motive ^ower, Haulage, Transport,>nd Electricity as applied to Mininj?. 
By E. Henry Davies, M.E., F.G.S., &c. &c. [/» prepatation. 

Underground Pumping Machinery. 

MINE DRAINAGE, Being a Complete and Practical Treatise 
on Direct-Acting Underground Steam Pumping Machinery, with a Descrip- 
tion of a large number olthe best known Engines, their General Utility ar d 
the Special Sphere of their Action, the Mode of their Application, and 
their merits compared with other forms of Pumping Machinery. By Sxspheh 
MicHELL. 8vo, 15s. cloth. 
** Will be highly esteemed by coUery owners and lessee^ mining angineers, and 'students 

generally who require to be acquamted with the best means of securing the drainage t^ mVi>^ n 

in a most valuable work, and stands almost alone in the literature of steam pumping macUnerr."^ 

CaiUery Guardian. 

** Much valuable Information is given, so that the book Is thoroughly worthy of an extensve 

irculation amongst practical men and purchasers of machinery."— i/tM>>v yournat* 

Mining Tools. 

A MANUAL OF MINING TOOLS, For the Use of Mine 
Manager?, Agents, Students, &c. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Prac- 
tical Mining at the Bristol School of Mines, xamo, 7S. 6d, cloth limp. 

ATLAS OF ENGRAVINGS to Illustrate the above, contain. 

ing 23S Illustrations of Mining Tools, drawn td scale. 4to, 45. 6d, cloth. 

"Students in the science of mining, and overmen, captains, managers, and viewers may gaia 
practical knowledge and useful hints by the study of Mr. Morgans' manual. "—OtUUry Guardian, 

** A valuable worl^ which will tmd materialiy to improve our mining literatuie,"— Ji/iw ^V 
youmal. 
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Bro9peeHng far €Md and other MetaiSm 

THE PROSPECTOR'S HANDBOOK: A Guide for the Pro- 

nector aad TnTeOer In Scnvch of Metal-Bearing or other Valnable Minerals. 

Bj J. W. AiiPBitsoii, M^ (Camb.), F.ILG.S., Anthor of "Fiji and New 

Caledonia." Flfkh Edition, tborooghly Revised and Enlarged. Small 

crown Sto, sh. €4. doth. 

*«Wlllta|M|f • — ch Wt wtat, mptdUBf — oag Coloiiht^ la whew vnr ate m oftaa tbiowA 
aaany mbmnlogkai tr^riimw the vane of wkich it is «lifficiilr to < fcitei mlnft .*— JgfyTfttacr. 

-Uomtoimd iiaBHiMilil miiirtah. and how to identify tbeat whea Hiey an ibaiid. an tii« 
taadtafpoiatitovMcliattaBtioBiidiiccted. The anthor has managed to pack as orach piBctical 
detairfato his pacee aa would supply aia tetial Cor a book thrae tiaBes its staa."--Jtf<M«v ^<»^^ 



Mining Notes and JFormulm. 

NOTES AND FORMULJE FOR MINING STUDENTS. By 

10HM Hsuf All Mbkivalb, M.A., Certificated Colliery Manager, Professor of 
lining in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-npoo-Tyne. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlareed. Small crown 8to, ss. 6d. doth. 
**lBvalnablatoan]raaa«hobwo«agiVfetaaexaminatiao oo wciiuag WBit^^ctxT^irPM and 
C0»i Trmd€s RtvUWm 

** The author has dona Ms wotfc h an an*»n11iiit1j ctedltable aaaaneg, and has ptedoced a book 
that wiB ba of iSf ilea to students, and thoae who aie practically engaged in gaining operations. "— 

"A vaatSMotaf technical aaattar of the utmortvahie to aiinfagenglnrfaf, and of consider 
ahtolmaraattoi 



Miners* and MetaUurgists* Pocket-Book. 

A POCKET-BOOK FOR MINERS AND METALLURGISTS. 

Comprising Rules, Formnba, Tables, and Notes, for Use in Field and Office 

Work. By F. Damvsrs Powbk, F.G.S., M.E. Fcap. 8vo,qs.' leather, gilt 

edges. IJw^ published. 

** The book saens to contain an inunense amount of useful infonnation in a small space, and no 
doubt will prorato beavahiable and handy book for mining enfiineeis.'*-<:.LE NEVE FOSTER.Esq. 

" Minefs and metallurgists wiB find in this woik a useful va«k-me unt containii^ a mass of 
rules, formulae, tables, ana various other information, the necessity for r e f e r ence to which occurs in 
tlieir daily duties."— /nw. 

" A marvellous compendium which ereiy miner who desires to do work rapidly and wdl should 
hasten to buy."— JtAfrwlA Times. 

" Mr. Power has succeeded in producing a pocket-bode which certainly deserves to become 
the en g i n e er 's vad€-nueum.''—MechaMitanVcrid. 

Mineral Surveying and Valuing. 

THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COMPLETE 
GUIDB, com pr iting a TreaHu on Improved Mining Surveying and the Valuta 
tion of mining ProperHes, with New Traveru Tables, By Wm. Lxmtbrn, 
Mining and CiVil Engineer. Third Edition, with an Appendix on *' Magnetic 
and Angular Snrveving," with Records of the Peculiarities of Needle Dis- 
turbances. With Four Plates of Diagrams, Plans, Ac iimo, %s. cloth. 
** Mr. Untam't book fimnt a vafaiabla and Chorough^ trastwortlqr gnido."— /nm mtid Cdai 

TVmdesJUvUm, 

** This new edMoa asiat be of the Ugbeit wJna to coOieiy sarrcfocs, p topria t oes, aad nian»> 

gats."--CMMiry GumnUmn, 

Asbestos and its Uses* 

ASBESTOS: Its Prof>ertiiSt Occurrmce, and Uses. With some 
Account of the Mines of Italy and Canada. By Robbkt H. Jonks. With 
Eight Collotype Plates uid otoer IllnstratioDS. Crown Sto, xas. 6d, cloth. 

" An i n te res tin g and bvaloable work.*^— C«//£rrv Guardian. 

" A valuabia addition to the architect's and engineer's library."— ^viAf^ News, 

Explosives* 

A HANDBOOK ON MODERN EXPLOSIVES. Being a 
Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Application of Dynamite, Gun- 
Cotton, Nitro>Glycerine, and other Explosive Compounds. Induding the 
Manufacture of Collodion>Cotton. By M. Eisslbr, Mining Engineer and 
Metallurgical Chemist, Author of " The Metallurgy of Gol4t" " The Metal- 
lurgy of Silver," ftc. With about zoo Illnsts. Crown 8vo, zos. 6d, cloth. 

"Uiefiil not only to the miner, but also to officers of both services to whom blasting aad the 
use of explosives generally may at any time become a necessary auxiliary. "—Aia^Mnr. 

" A veritable mine of mfdrmation on the subject of explosivea employed Cor mflitary, niining» 
andblastinr " " ' ** - - 




wo consider it an excellent Bttle book unA 
one that diould be found of great service to minecs and others who are engaged in work requiring 
the use of explosivos."— .<</Am««fM. ^ 
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Colliery Management. 

THE COLLIERY MANAGERS HANDBOOK: A Compre- 
hensive Treatise on the Laying^at and Workinc of Collieries, Desisned as 
a Book of Reference for Colliery Managers, and tor the Use of Coal-Miaing 
Students preparing for First-class Certificates. By Caleb Pambly, Mining 
Engineer and Surveyor; Member of the North of England Institute of 
Minme and Mechanical Engineers ; and Member of the Soath Wales Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers. With nearly 500 Plans, Diagrams, and other 
lUnstratioiis. Medium 8vo, about 600 pages. Price £1 jj. strongly bound. 

Summary op Contents. 



Geology. — Search for Coal.— 
Shaft Sinking. — Fittino Up the 
Shaft and Surface Arrangements. 
—Steam Boilers and their Fit- 
tings. — ^Timbering and Walling. — 
Narrow Work and Methods of 
Working. — Underground Convey- 
ance. — Drainage. — ^The Gases met 
WITH IN Mines; Ventilation. — On 



THE Friction of Air in Mines.'^ 
Surveying and Planning.— Safety 
Lamps and Fire-Damp Detectors. — 
Sundry and Incidental Operations 
AND Appliances. — Miscellaneous 
Questions and Answers. 

Appeidix: Summary of Report of 
H.M. Commissioners on Accidents 
IN Mines. 



♦** Opinions of the Press. 

" Mr. Pamely has not only given as a comprehensive reference book of a very high orde-, 
suitable to the requirements of mining engineers and colliery managers, but at the s tme time has 
provided mining students with a class-book th it is as interesting as it is instructive."— C'^Z/i^O' 
Manager. 

" Mr. Pamely's work is eminently suited to the purpose for which it Is intended^being clear, 
interssting, e^chaustive, rich in detail, ^d up to date, giving descriptions of the vei^ latest 
machines m every department. . . . A mining enifineer could scarcely go wrong who followed 
this work." — Coltiery {guardian. 

" This is the most complete ' all round ' work on coal-mining published in the English 
languafiTC- • • * No library of coal- mining books is complete without xW^^oUierj Engineer 
(Scianton. Pa., U.S.A.). 

"Mr. Pamely's work is in all respects worthy of our admiration. No person in any responsible 
position connected with mines should be without a copy."— tVestminster Review. 

Coal and Iron. 

THE COAL AND IRON INDUSTRIES OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. Comprising a Description of the Coal Fields, and of the 
Principal Seams of Coal, with Returns of their Produce and its Distribu* 
tion, and Analyses of Special Varieties. Also an Account of the occurrence 
of Iron Ores in Veins or Seams ; Analyses of each Variety ; and a History ot 
the Rise and Progress of Pig Iron Manufacture. By Richard Meade, Assistant 
Keeper of Mining Records. Witb Maps. 8vo, £1 8s. cloth. 
"Tbe book Is one which most find a place on the shelves of all tnterested In ooal and boa 

ptoductikm, and in the iron, steel, and other metallurgical industries."— ^MjfilMMr. 

** Of tUs book we may unreservedly say that it is the best of its class which we have ever mat. 

... A book of reference which no one engaged in the Iron or coel trades ahottld omit firom Us 

library."— /nM and Coal Trades Review. 

Coal Mining. 

COAL AND COAL MINING: A RudinunUPly TnaUs$ on. By 
the late Sir Waringtom W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., &c.. Chief Inspector of the 
Mines of the Crown. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 
numerous Illustrations. x2mo, 4s. cloth boards. 
••As an outline is given of every known coal-field m this and odier cotmtrles, as well as of the 

principal methods of working; die book wflll doubtlea interest a very Urge number of readers.*— 

Mining ydttmal. 

Subterraneous Surveying. 

SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, Elementary and Practical 
Treatise on, with and without the Magnetic Needle. By Thomas Fen wick. 
Surveyor of Mines, and Thomas BaesRi C.E. Illust. xamo, ^s. cloth boards. 

Granite Quarrying. 

GRANITES AND OUR GRANITE INDUSTRIES. By 
George F. Harris, F.G.S., Membre de la Soci£t6 Beige de G^ologie, Lec- 
turer on Economic Geology at the Birkbeck Institution, &c. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, ». 6d, cloth. 
" A clearly and wdl-wrttten manual for persons engaged or faiterested In the granite industry." 

" An fattesesting work, which will be deservedly esteemed."— Ctf//<rry Guardian. 
** An exceedingly interesting and valuable monograph on a subject which has hitherto received 
iccountably little attention in the shape of systematic literary treatment."— 5r0//»f A Leader. 
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Ooldf MetaUurgy of, 

THE METALLURGY OF GOLD : A Practical Treatise on tte 
Metallurgical Treatment of Gold-bearing Ores. Including the Proces es of 
Concentration and Chlorination. and the Assaying, Melting, and Refining of 
Gold. By M. Eisslbk, Mining Engineer and Metallurgical Chemist, formerly 
Assistant Assayer of the U. S. Mint, San Francisco. Third Edition, Revised 
and gready Eiuarged« With 187 Illustrations. Crown Svo, xas. fiJ. cloth. 

"This book tficw ui f h ly deserves its tide of a 'Practical Treatise.' The whole process of grol4 
■umng, from the breaking of the quartz to the assav of the balHon, is described in clear and 
ordexw^oarrative and with much, but not too much, fumeas of deiaU."— Sa^Mrd;*^ Revuw. 

** The w(»k b a storehouse of information and valuable data, and we strongly recommend it to 
an professional men engaged in the gold-mining btdastrf"—Jliming^ yourtuJ. 

SUveVf MetaUurgy of. 

THE METALLURGY OF SILVER : A Practical Treatise on 
the Amalgamation, Roasting, and Lixiviation of Silver Ores. Including the 
Assaying, Melting and Refinincr, of Silver Bullion. By M. Eisslbr. Author 
of **The Metallurgy oi Gold,'* Ac. Second Edition, Enlarged. With 150 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. cloth. 

" A practical treatise^ and a technical work which we are convinced iHH supply a lofig-leit want 
amongst practical men, and at the same time be of value to students and others induectly connected 
with the industries."— Jrt'ntff^ yourMml, 

" From first to last the l>ook is thoroc«rhly soimd and reliable."— CafKrry Guardian. 

" For chemists, practiod miners, assayers, and tnvestofs alike, we do not know of any work 
en the sutiiact so haiidy and yet so compcekensive."— Cikffvw HtraUU 

Leadf MetaUurgy of, 

THE METALLURGY OF ARGENTIFEROUS LEAD: A 
Practical Treatise on the Smelting oi Silver-Lead Ores and the Refining of 
Lead Bullion. Including Reports on various Smelting Establishments and 
Descriptions of Modem Smeltine Furnaces and Plants in Euroi>e and 
America. By M. Eisslxk. M.E., Author of "The Metallurgy of Gold," &c. 
Crown Svo, 400 pp., with iBj Illustrations, X25. 64, cloth. 

" This is a very good hook."— Cciliery Guardian. 

"The numerous metalluigical processes, wliich are fully and extensively treated of, embrace 
an the stages experienced in the passage of the lead from the various natural states to its issue 
from the refinery as an article of commerce."— PruOica/ £n^n€er. 

"The prrsent volume fully maintains the reputation of the author. Thoce who wish to obtain 
a thorough insight into the present state of this industry cannot do better than read this volume, 
and all mining engineers cannot fail to find many useful hints and suggestions in it."— Indusfrtrs. 

" It is most carefully written and illustrated with capital drawings and diagrams. In fact, it is 
the work of an expert for experts, by whom it will be prized as an indispensable text-book.'' — 
Brittol Mercury. 

Irofif Metallurgy of. 

MET A LL URG Y OF IRON. Containing History of Iron Manu- 
facture, Methods of Assav, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manu- 
facture of Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Bauerman, F.G.S. A.R.S.M. With 
numerous Illustrations. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. z2mo» 
5s. td, cloth. 

" CarefuDy written, it has the merit of brevity and conciseness, as to less important points ; 
while all material matters are very fully and thoroughly entered into. '^Standard. 

Iron Mining. 

THE IRON ORES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND : 
Their Mode of Occurrence, Ag'*, and Origin, and the Methods of Searching 
for and Working them, with a Not'ce of some of the Iron Ores of Spain. 
By J. D. Kendall, F.G.S., ME. Crown Svo, with Illnsts.» i6s. cloth. 

^Nearly ready^ 
Summary of Contents, 



Th2 Early Working of Iron Ore. 
— The Haematite Deposits of West 
Cumberland and Furnbss. — The 
Iron Orbs of Cornwall, Devon, 
and West Somerset. — The Limon- 
iTB of the Forest of Dean and 
South Wales. — ^The Siderite and 
Ltmonite of Alston and Weardalb. 
The Argillaceous Ironstones of 
the Carboniferous Rocks. — The 



Iron Ores of the Secondary Rocks. 
— The Iron Ores of Antrim. — Some: 
of the Iron Ores of Spain.— The 
Age and Origin of Iron Ore De- 
posits. — Searching for and Work- 
ing Iron Ores. — Working Costs and 
Selling Prices.— Rents, Royalties,. 
Way-leaves, &c. — Epitomes of 
Lbases, &c. &c. 
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ELECTRICITY, ELECTRICAL EN6INEERIN0, etc. 
Electrical Engineering. 

THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK OF 
MODERN RULES, FORMULjE, TABLES. AND DATA. By H. R. 
KsMPB, M.Inst.E.E., A.M.In8t.C.E.,TecbDical Officer, Postal Telegraphs, 
Author of **A Handbook of Electrical Testing." &c. Second Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, with Additions. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 
32mo, oblong, 5^. leather. [.7^^ published. 

" There is very utUe in the shape of formulx or data which the electrician is likely to want 

in a hairy which cannot be found in its pages."— Prac/ica/ Engituer. 

"A Tery useful boolc of reference for daily use in practical electrical engtoeerinff and its 

various appttcadons to the industries of the present dAj"—Iron. 
** It is the best book of its 1l\aA:'— Electrical Engineer. 
" Well arranged and compact. The * Electrical Eogineer's Pocket-Book ' is a good one."— 

Electrician. 

*' Strongly reconunended to those engaged in the various electrical industries."— J?/A:/rtfra; 

Review^ 

Electric Lighting* 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING: A Handbook for Working 
Electrical Engineers, embodying Practical Notes on Installation Manage- 
ment. By John W. Urquhart, Electrician, Author of " Electric Light," &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. cloth. 
" This Tolame deals with what may be termed the mechanics of electric lighting, and is 

addressed to mm who are already engaged in the work or are training for it. The work traverses 

a great deal of ground, and may be read as a sequel to the same author's useful work on * Electric 

Ught.' "—Blectrician. 

" This is an attempt to state In the simplest language the precautions which should be adopted 

in installing the electric light, and to give information, for the guidance of those who have to run 

the plant when Installed. The book is well worth the perusal of the worlunen for whom it is 

wxittea."—EleetHeal Review, 

" We have read this book with a good deal of pleasure. We believe that the book will he of 

use to practical workmen, who will not be alarmed by finding mathematical formulae;. which they 

ar« unable to understand."— £'/rr/rftca//'/a»/. 

*' Eminently practical and useful. . . . Ought to be in the hands of everyone in charge of 

an electnc light pluit"— Electrical Engineer. 

" Alto^^ether Mr. Urquhart has succeeded in producing a really capital book, which we have^ 

no hesitation in recommending to the notice of working electricians anU electrical engineers.' — 

Mechanical IFcrld. 

Electric Zdght. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT : Its Production and Use. Embodying Plain 
Directions for the Treatment of Dynamo-Electric Machines, Batteries* 
Accumulators, and Electric Lamps. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E., Author of 
*' Electric Light Fitting," "Electroplating," &c. Fifth Edition, carefully 
Revised, with Large Additions and 145 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 75. 6J. clotb. 

[Just published. 
" The whole ground of electric lighting is more or less covered and explained in a very dear 
and concise manner."— ^iiw/rfca/ Review. 

"Contains a good deal of very interesting information, especially in the parts where the 



author gives dimensions and working costs."— Electrical Engineer. 

" A miniature vade-mecum of the salient facts connected with the science of electric light* 
Ing." — Electrician. 

" You cannot for your purpose have a better book than ' Electric Light,' by Urquhart." — 
Engineer. 

" The book is by fiir the best thit we have yet met with on the subject."— A iheneeum. 

Construction of Dynamos* 

DYNAMO CONSTRUCTION : A Practical Handbook for the Use 
of Engineer Constructors and Electricians-in-Charge, Embracing Frame- 
work Building, Field Magnet and Armature Winding and Grouping, Com- 
pounding, &c. With Examples of leading English, American, and Conti- 
nental Dynamos and Motors. By J. W. Urquhart, Author of "Electric 
Light," " Electric Light Fitting," &c. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. [Just published. 

" Mr. Urquhart's book is the first one which deals with these matters in such a way that the 

engmeering student can understand them. The hook is very readable, and the author leads his 

readers up to difficult sublects by reasonably simple tests."— Engineering Review. 

" The author deals with his subject m a style so popular as to make his volume a handbook of 

great practical value to «igineer contractors and electricians in charge of lighting installations."— 

Scotsman. 

'"Djmamo Construction' more than sustains the high character of the author's previous 

publications. It is sure to be widely read by the large and rapidly increasing number of practical 

electricians." — Glasgtnv Herald. 

" A book for which a demand has long existed."— Mechanical Horld 
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Electric Lighting of Ships^ 

ELECTRIC SHIP.LIGHTING : A Handbook on the Practical 
Fitting and Running of Ship's Electrical Plant. For the Use of Shipowners 
and Builders, Uarioe Electricians, and Sea-^n^ Engineers in Ctiarge. By 
J. W. Urqumarv, C.E., Author of '* Electric Light," Ac. With numerous 
Illnstrati&ns. Crown 8vo, 7%. 6J. cloth. [Just pttblished, 

" The subject of ship electric Ughtiaff >s one of vast importance in these dayi, and Mr Urqu- 
bart is to be highly complimented for placing such a Taluaow work at the service of the practical 
marine tHecincvifi."— The Steamship. 

" Distinctir a book which of its kind stands almost alone, and for which there should be a 
demand."— iT/MVriai/ Review. 

Mectrie Zdghting. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OP ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING. By Alaii A. Campbell Swimtgii, Associate I.E.B. Second Editiont 
BnUrged and Revised. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo« m. 6d. cloth. 
" Anjrone who dedrw a short and thoroughly dear e au o sM on of the dementarf priadplw of 
fllactric-Ughting cannot do battir than read this Uttla wodLT^-Brmtl/^rd Obtervtr, 

Du¥ianiic Electricity. 

THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. By Philip Atkinson, A.M.. Ph.D., Author of " Elemen s 
of Static Electricity," " The Elements of Electric Lighting/' &c. &c. Crown 
8vo, 417 pp., with lao Illustrations, los. 6d, cloth. 

Dunatno Constructiatu 

HO W TO MAKE A DYNAMO : A Practical TreaHsefor Amateurs. 
Containing numerous Illustrations and Detailed Instructions for Construct- 
ing a Small DynamOf to Produce the Electric Ligbt. By Alfrbd Crofts. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth. {Just published, 

"The lastractioas given tn this unpretentious little book are sufficiently dear and explidt to 
enable any amateur machanic possessed of average sidll and the usual tools to be fottnd in an 
amateur's woricshop, to build a practical dynamo machine."— JS/lecrrtciait. 

Text Book of Electricity, 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OP ELECTRICITY. By 
Hbnrt M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S. New Edition, carefully Revised With 
Introduction and Additional Chapters, hy W. H. Frbbcs, M.I.C.B., Vice- 
President of Society of Telegraph Engineers, &c. With 470 Illastrations. 
Crown 8vo. tts. 6d. cloth. 

" We can racommeod Dr. Noad's boo'c for dear itfK great range of MMecl; a good Index, 
and a plethora of woodcuta. Such coflections as tlie present are indispensable. —^iStourMiM. 

" An admirable teit-book for every student — begumer or advanced — of dectridty."<« 
Bttfineering. 

Electricity, 

A MANUAL OP ELECTRICITY: Including Galvanism, Mag- 
nftism^ Dia-MagnetisMt Electro- Dynamics^ Magno-Blectricify, and the Electric 
Telegraph. By Hbnrt U. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. Foorth Edition. 
With soo Woodcuts. 8vo, £1 4s. cloth. 

*»* This is the original work of Dr. Noad [published in 1859) ubon which the 
Student's Tbxt-Book {see above) may be said to be "founded. Very few copies 
of It are left, 

A New JDlctionary of Electricity, 

THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY, A Popu- 
lar Dictionary of Words and Terms Used in the Practice of Electric Engi- 
neering, hy T. O'Connor Sloane, A.M., Ph.D., Auth >r of "The Arithmetic 
of Electricity," &s. Cr. 8vo, 6jo pp., 350 Illusts., xas. 6i. cl. [Just published. 

Note.— TAe purpose of this work is to tresent the public with a condu and 
practical book of reference, . . . Each title or subject is defined once in the text, 
and wkere a title ts synonymous with one or more others the definition is given 
under one title^ and the others appear at the foot of the article as synonyms. The 
work comprises upwards of 3,000 definitions, and will be found indispensable by all 
who are interested in electrical science and deiire to keep abreast with the progress 
of the times. 

An encydopaedta of electrical science in the compass of a dictionary. The information 

Siven s so->nd and dear. The book is well printed, well illustrate i, and well up to date, and may 
e confidently recommended."— ^»//^r. 
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ABOHITE OTURE, BUILD ING, eto. 
Sir Wm. Chambers's Treatise on Civil Architecture. 

THE DECORATIVE PART OP CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, 
By Sir William Chambbeb, F.R.S. With Portrait, Illustrationi, Notes, and 
an Examination of Grecian Architectare, by Joscph Gwilt, F.S.A. Revised 
and Edited by W. H. Lbbds, witli a Memoir of the Author. 66 Plates, 4to, 
SIS. cloth. 

Mechanics for Architects. 

THE MECHANICS OF ARCHITECTURE : A Treatise on 
Applied Mechanics, especially Adapted to the Use of Architects. By E. W. 
Tarn, M.A., Author of " The Science of Building," &c. Illustrated with 
X 25 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 75. 6<f. cloth. [^Just published » 

Summary of Contents. 

Arches. — IX. Domes, Spires. — X. 
Buttresses. Shoring, Retaining 
Walls, Foundations.— XI. Effect 



Chap. I. Forces in Equilibrium. — 
II. Moments of Forces.— III. Centre 
OF Gravity. — IV. Resistance of Ma- 
t-erials to Stress. — V. Deflection 
OF Beams. — VI. Strength of Pil- 
lars.— VII. Roofs, Trusses.— VIII. 



of Wind on Buildings. — XII. Mis- 
cellaneous Examples and Solu- 
tions. 



FiUa Architecture. 

A HANDY BOOK OP VILLA ARCHITECTURE : Being a 
Ssries of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. With Outline 
Specifications and Estimates. By C. Wickbs, Architect, Author of "The 
Spires and Towers of England," «c. 6x Plates, 4to, £1 us. 6d, half-morocco, 
gilt edges. 

** The whole of the designs beer evidence of diefar being the woric of aa artbtic afcfaiteet and 
they win prove very viJuaUe end »iggp$ldv9,"—BuiUlit^ Jviw*, 

Text'Book for Architects. 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE: Being a Text-Booh of Useful 
Information for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Contractors, Clerks of 
works, &c. &c. By Frederick Rogers, Architect, Author of "Specifi- 
cations for Practical Architecture}" Ac. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
*' As a tezt'book of useful information for architects, engineer^ sunreyors, &c., it irould be 
liavd to find a handier or more complete little volume."— uStomMnl. 

Taylw and Cresy's Mome. 

THE ARCHFTECTURAL ANTIQUTTIES OP ROME. By 

the late G. L. Taylor, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., and Edward Crest, Esq. New 

Edition, thoroughly Revised bv the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M.A. (son of 

the late G. L. Taylor, Esq.), rellow of Queen's College, Oxford, and Chap- 

lain of Gray's Inn. Large folio* with 13c Plates, £3 3s. half-bound. 

** Tajlor and Qfesy's work has firoofi its first pnUlcatlon been tanked among those peo fas slonai 

books wUdi cannot be bettered. ... It would be difficult to find examples of drawings, even 

among those of die most painstaking students of Gothic, more thoroughly worked out than are the 

one hundred and thirty plates In tiin Tofaune."— wf fvMMc/. 

lAvkear ^^ersi^ective 

ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE : The whole Course and 
Operations of the Draughtsman in Drawing a Large House in Linear Per- 
spective. Illustrated by 39 Folding Plates. By F. O. Ferguson. Demv 
8vo, 35. 6d. boards. T^ust published. 



In a series of graphic illustrations of the actual processes the author shows the practical part of 

It. It is all so easy and so clear that a child could follow him, and generations of students yet 

unborn will bless the name of Ferguson. ... It is the most intelligible of the treatises on this 



the art. It is all so easy and so clear that a child could follow him, and generations of students 
unborn will bless the name of Ferguson. ... It is the most intelligible of the treatises on 
ill treated subject that I have met with."— E. INGRESS BELL, Esq., in the R.t.B.A. youmal. 

Architectural Dra/wing. 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRA WING, for the Operative Builder 
and Young Student in Architecture, By Geosqk Pynb. With 14 Plates, 4to, 
7S, 6d, boards. 

Vitruvius* Architecture. 

THE ARCHITECTURE of MARCUS VITRUVIUS POLLIO. 
Translated by Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. New Edition, Revised by 
he Translator. With 23 PUtes. Fcap. 8vo, jx. cloth. 
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The New BuUder'a Price Book, 1893. 

LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK FOR 1893. A 
Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest Prices and Data for Builders, 
Architects, Engineers, and Contractors. Re-constructed^ Re-written^ and 
Greatly Enlarged, By FitAMCXS T. W. Miu.bs. 640 closely-printed pages, 
crown 8yo, 4s. cloth. 

♦»♦ Opikions op the Press. 
" This book It a vety oaeAil an*, and should find a place m every EnfcHsh office connected iritb 

the buUdioff and enginewrfng pnhmaa%.'— Industries, 

"This Ptice Book has been set op in new type. . . . AdTantage has been taken of the 

transformation to add much additional infiinnation, and the voliune is now an ezceUent book of 

reference." — ArchiUct, 

" In its new and rerlied fonn tlib Fiioa Book is whata work of this kmd should be— compre- 

hensive, reliable, well arranred, l^|lbl«. and well hoxiMu±:—£riiish Archi/eO, 
- A work of estabUdkedVeputatioii. "—.fflAeiwrMm. 

Designing^ Measuringf and Valuing, 

THE STUDENTS GUIDE to the PRACTICE of MEASUR- 
ING AND VALUING ARTIFICERS' WORK, Containing Directions for 
tiJdne Dimensions, Abstrac^g the same, and bringing the Quantities into 
Bill, with Tables of Constants lor Valuation of Labour, and for the Calcula- 
tion of Areas and Solidities. Originally edited by Edward Dobson, Architect. 
With Additions on Mensuration and Construction, and a New Chapter on 
Dilapidations, RepairSi and Contracts, by S. Wymdham Tarn, M.A. Sixth 
Edition, including a Complete Form of a Bill of Quantities. With 8 Plates and 
63 Woodcuu. Crown Svo, ys. 6d, cloth. 

** Wen fUfils the promise of Its title-pajR, and we cnn Uiorooshly recommend it to die dass 
for wlioce use it has been compiled. Mr. Tarn's additiotts and revisions have much increased the 
WM<iilness of tlie work, and have eroedally aupnented its value to stadents.**— f'fw'^fMerr^. 

" This edition will be found the most complete treatise on the principles of measunn^ acd 
▼aluinc artificers' woric diat has yet been pMMished.''"-J»i&^fiy New. 

Pocket Estimator and Technical Guide, 

THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE, MEASURER, AND 
ESTIMATOR FOR BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, Containing Tech- 
nical Directions for Measuring Work in all the Building Trades, Complete 
Specifications for Houses, Roads, and Drains, and an easy Method of Estimat- 
ing the parts cf a Bnilding collectively. By A. C. Beaton, Author of 
"Quantities and Measurements." Sixth Edition. With ssiWoodcuts. Waist- 
coat-pocket size, IS. 6d. gilt edges. 

" No bunder, arcliitect, surveyor, or valuer should be without his ' Beaton.' "-'SutiditurNevs, 
"Contains an extraonfinary amount of information bi daily requisition in measunne and 
•^mating. Its presence in the pocket will save valuable time and trouble."— £j««tfi^ IVorld, 

JUonaldson on SpeciflcationSm 

THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIFICATIONS: or, Practical 
Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in drawing np 
Specifications and Contracts for Works and Constructions. Illustrated by 
Precedents of Buildings actually executed by eminent Architects and En- 
gineers. By Professor T. L. Donaldson, P.R.I.B.A., &c. New Edition. lo 
One large Vol., 8vo, with upwards of 1,000 pages of Teiit, and 33 Plates, 
£z IIS. w, doth. 

"In this work forty-four specifications of executed works are ehren. Including the spedficar 
tions for parts of the new Houses of Parliament, b^ Sir Charles Barry, and for the new RovaJ 



Exchange, bv Mr. Tite. M.P. The latter, in particular, is a very complete and remarkable 
It embodies, to a £reat extent, as Mr. 
ript 
l>ook of precedents. . . . Suffice it to say that Donaklson's 'Handbook of Specifications'^ 



document. It embodies, to a ereat extend as Mr. Donaldson mentions, 'the bill of quantities 



frea. _ , 
s.' ... It is valuable as a record, and more valuable still as a 
l>ook of precedents. . . . Suffice it to s 
most be bought by all ud^tioctM,"— Builder, 

Bartholomew and JRogers' Specifications, 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE, 
A Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder. With an Essay 
on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. Upon the Basis of the 
Work by Alfred Bartholouew, thoroughly Revised, Corrected, and greatly 
added to by Frederick Rogers, Architect. Third Edition, Revised, with 
Additions. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. cloth. 

" The collection of specifications prepared Inr Mr. Rogers on the basis of Bartholomew's work 
Is too well known to need anv recommendation from us. It is one of the books with which every 
youns: architect must be equipped ; for time has shown that the specifications cahnot be set aside 
through any defect in them."—Ardki/ece, 
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€)on8tiructian» 

THE SCIENCE OF BUILDING : An EUmentary Treatise on 
theMncipluofComirucHoH, By E. Wtndham Tarm, Id.A., Architect. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 59 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 45. cl. 

" A Tcry valuable book, which w« stronglT recommend to aH students."— ^MiAfrr. 
" No architectoial student should be without this handbook of constructional knowledge.** 
ArehUtctu 

MotMe Building and Hepairing. 

THE HOU^E'OWNER'S ESTIMATOR ; or, What wiU it Cost 
to Build, Alter, or Repair? A Price Book adapted to the Use of Unpro- 
fessional People, as well as for the Architectural Surveyor and Builder. By 
James D. Simon, A.R.I.B.A. Edited and Revised by pRAiias T. W. Miller* 
A.R.I.B.A. With anmerona lUofitrations. Fourth Edition, Revised, Crowo 
. 8vo,.3s.6<i. cloth. 

" In two vcars it will lepay Its cost a handled tfanas OfWi*"— Field. 
" A very handy hook."'^£*tg^iish Afethanic. 

Cottages and Villas. 

COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN COTTAGES AND VILLAS: 
How to Plan and Build Them. Containing 33 Plates, with IntrodQction» 
General Explanations, and Description of each Plate. By James W. Boqvb, 
Architect, Author of " Domestic Architecture," &c. 4to, los, 6d. cloth. 

Building ; Civil and Ecclesiastical* 

A BOOK ON BUILDING, Civil and EccUsiasiical, including 
Church Restoration ; with the Theory of Domes and the Great Pyramid, &c. 
By Sir Edmund BeckstTi Bart., LL.D.| F.R.A.S., Author of "Clocks and 
Watches, and Bells," &o. Second Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, ss. cloth. 

" A book which b always amusfaw and nearly always faistntctlTe, The style throughout is in 
the highest degree condensed and eplgramniatic."— 7»mm. 

Ventilation of Buildings. 

VENTILATION. A Text Booh to the Practice of the Art of 
Ventilating Buildings. With a Chapter upon Air Testing. By W. P. Buchan, 
R.P., Sanitary and Ventilating Engineer, Author of " Plumbing," &c. With 
170 Illustrations. i2mo, 4s. cloth boards. 

" Contains a ereat amount of useful practical information, as thoroughly interestinj; as it is 
technically reliable, and ' Ventilation ' forms a worthy companion volume to the anthoc's excellent 
treatise on * Plumbingr.' "—British Architect. 

" It is invaluable alike for the architect and builder, and should be in the hands of everyone 
who has to deal in any way with the subject of ventilation."— A/ir/r^'/^t^/iVa;;. 

The Art of Plumbing. 

PLUMBING. A Text Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of 
the PlutnbeTt with Supplementary Chapters on Ifouse Drainage^ embodying the 
latest Improvements, By William Paton Buchan, R.P., Sanitary Engineer 
and Practical Plumber. Sixth* Edition, Enlarged to 370 pages, and 380 
Illustrations, xamo, 4i. cloth boards. 

' ^ " A text>book which may be safely put in the hands of every, young plumber, and which will 

also be found useful by architects and medical professors."— .^Mi^^r. 

" A valuable text-book, and the only treatise which can be regarded as a really reliable manua) 

of the plumber's zxt.*— Building News, 

Geometry for the Architect, Engineer, etc, 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer, and 
Mechanic, Giving Rules for the Delineation and Application of various 
* Geometrical Lines, Figures and Curves. By £. W. tarn, M.A., Architect, 
Author of "The Science of Building," &c. Second Edition. With 173 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, gs. cloth. . 

" No book with the same objects In view has ever been4>nblished in which the clearness of the 
rules laid down and the illustrative diagrams have been so satisiactory."— .St^oiCfMan. 

The Science of Geometry, 

THE GEOMETRY OP COMPASSES; or, Problems Resolved 

by the mere Description of Circles, and the use of Coloured Diagrams and 

Symbols, By Oliver Byrnb. Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo,.3S. 6d, cloth. 

" The treatise is a good one, and remarkable— like all Mr. Byrne's contributions to the science 
of geometry— for the lucid characteir of its teaching."— f«<M»M!f' Aev/s. 
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CABFBXTTBT, TIMBEBi etc 
^edgold'B CfarpetUry, Bevised <0 Enlarged by Tarn. 

THB ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OP CARPENTRY. 
A TrMtiM on the PrMsora and Eqailibriam of Timber Framing the Resist- 
•aee of Timber, end tlie Constmction of Floors, Arches, Bndges, Roof9» 
Unitinc Iron end Stone with Timber, Ac. To wltich is addea an Bssay 
, on tlie Natore and Properties of Timlier, Ac^ with Deecriptioos of the lands 
of Wood used in Boildiiig ; elso nnmerons Tables of the Scantlings of Tim- 
ber for different purposes, the Specific Gravities of Materials, Ac. By Thomas 
Tkbdoolo, CB. with an Appendix of Specimens of Various Roon of Iron 



and Stone, lUnstxated. SeTenthBditioii,tnoroaghlT revised and coosiderablv 
enlarced by B. Wtmoham Takm, If .A., Aathor « "The Science of Boild- 
ing,"ftc. With 6i PUtes, Portrait of the Anthor, and several Woodcuts. In 



One large Vol., 4to, price £i 5s. doth. 

** Ouirbt to btt In •Twy udiit«cc't and evcfy bdlder^ ■Mtqr.''--<9wAlrr. 
' A vwfc whoM moamaBOal^xota&ocm must commwid U w hamwa skilful eamentfy b 
kL TIm micImn's prindplM me% nther coa&rmtd ttiaa tanpsiml by tiOM. Tim addit 
plat« am ofgmat tatfknk r&m.'^-SuiUit^ Ntms. 

Woodworking Machinery, 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY: Its Rise, Progress, and 
Constmction. With Hints on Uie Management of Saw MiUs and the Economi- 
cal ConvMTsion of Timber. Illastrated with Examples of Recent Designs by 
leading Bn|dish, French, and American Engineers. By M. Powis Baut, 
A.M.lnst.CB., M.I.M.B. Large crown 8vo, iss. M. doth. 

**Mr. Bale U eridendjr an expert on the snltlect and he has ooOected so modi tafbnnalloa tiiat 

book is all*SttfiGlent for builders and others eofaged in the coBT«iak>n of timber."— ^ftrAAkcr. 

**The Boet comprdicnsiTe conpendimn of wood*woridnff aachinefy «• have seen. The 

hor to a thorooah master of hto subject.'*— Aaiilk/^ktr JVtms. 



thorouflh master of hto subject.'*— ^MiU^V ^«w. 
It should be la the office of eveiy wood-working factoiy.**— fMjffoA Mechanic 

Saw MHU. 

SA W MILLS : Their Arrangement and Management, and the 
Economical Conversion of Timber. (A Companion Volume to " Woodwork- 
ing Machinery.") By M. Powis Bali. With nnmerons Illostrations. Crown 
8vo, lof. 6i. cloth. 

** The mdmtnUtratioH of a hij{« sawing estabBshment to dlscoased. and the snbfect examined 
from a Snandal standpoint. Hence the size, shape, order, and diq>osition of saw-mills and the 
like are gone into in detail, and the course of the tunber is traced from its reception to its delivery 
in its converted state. We ooold not desire a mora complete or practical tnaxiam,''-'B**iIder, 

** We Irfglily recommead Mr. Bale's woek to the attentlaii and perusal of aU those who are en- 
gaged in the art of wood c o n ve r sion, oe uiM ase about building oc lemodaning sawnniUs oa iaa- 
proTod principleSi "^-^uiliNfi^ News. 

Xichoison^s Carpentry. 

THE CARPENTER'S HfEW GUIDE: or, Book of Lines for Car- 

Knters : comprising all the Blementarv Principles essential for acqairing 
owledge of Carpentry. Founded on tne late Pbtbr Nicholson's Standard 
Work. A New Edition, Revised by Arthuk Ashpitbl, F.S.A« Together 
with Practical Rules on Drawing, by Gboiob Pthb, With 74 Platesi 
4to, £1 15. cloth. 

Handrailing and Stairhuilding. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HANDRAILING : Showing 
New and Simple Methods lor Finding the Pitch of the Plank, Drawing the 
Moulds, Bevelling, Jointing-up, and Squaring the Wreath. By Gborob 
C0LLIN68. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, to which is added A 
Trbatisb on Stairbuiloimo. With Plates and Diagrams. lamo, as. 6i. 
cloth limp. 

* ' Wm be found ofpractlcal utllltT In die OKecution of thto difficult branch of ]cmvrr,-—BuUeUr. 
** Afanoht every difficult phase of thto somewhat faitricate branch of joineij to f/iwMf^^ bf the 
eld of plates and explanatory tetterpress.'*-^wrM«Mnr GeuuUt, 

CireuloT Work. 

CIRCULAR WORK IN CARPENTRY AND WINERY: A 

Practical Treatise on Circolar Work of Sinele and Doable Curvature. By 

Gborob CoLLiif OS, Author of " A Practical Treatise on Handraaing." Illus- 

..*i- T!S °o°aeroa9 Diagrams. Second Edition. lamo, ss. M. cloth limp. 

ciona^J^SirSS^.iL^jiScJj^^lX?^^'^^^ Cheap to prtce^dearlndefini. 
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Timber Merchant's Companion* 

THE TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION, Containing New and Copious Tables of the Reduced Weight and 
Measurement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from One to a Thousand 
Pieces, and the relative Price that each size bears per Lineal Foot to any 
given Price per Petersburg Standard Hundred ; the Price per Cube Foot of 
Square Timber to any given Price per Load of 50 Feet; the proportionate 
Value of Deals and Battens by the Standard, to square Timber by the Load 
oi 50 Feet ; the readiest moae of ascertalnmg the Price of Scantling per 
Lineal Foot of any size, to any jgjiven Fijsure per Cube Foot, Ac. Ac. ay 
William Dowsimg. Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected. Cr.8vo,3s. cl. 
" Eveiything is as concise and clear as it can possibly be made. There can be no doubt that 

every timber merchant and builder oueht to possess it."— ATm// Advtrtiser. 

" We are glad to see a fourth edition of these admirable tables, which fbr correctness anA 

rimpUdty of arrangement leave nothing to be desired."— >7¥iM^r Tradiu youmai, 

JPraetic€U Timher Merchant. 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT. Being a Guide 
for the use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, Ac, comprise 
useful Tables for all purposes connected with the Timber Trade, Marks of 
Wood. Essay on the Strength of Timber, Remarks on the Growth of Timber, 
ftc. By W. KICHARD8OM. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. &I. cloth. 
**TUs handy manual contains much valuable mformation fbr the nse of timber merdumtf* 

bnOden, foresters, and aB otiieri connected with die growtl^ salsb and naiiuftctuie of timber."— 

y i n t ntmi ^ Ptrtdiy, 

Timher JFreight Book. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW MILLER'S, AND 
tMPORTBR'S FREIGHT BOOK AND ASSISTANT. ComOTisW Rules, 
Tables, and Memoranda relating to the Timber Trade. By William 
RicHAROSOii, Timber Broker; together with a Chapter on ** Spbbds of Saw 
Mill Machimsry," by M. Powis Balb, M.LM.B., Ac. lamo, 3s. 6d, cl. boardSk 
** A very oseAd manual of nile% tables, and memoranda relating to the tnnber trade. We re<> 

commend it as a compendium of calculation to aU timber meaaiuei* and merchant^ and as supplyh 

Ing a real want in the trade."— ^i»MA«v ^nvs, 

JPacking^Case MaUeers, Tobies for. 

PACKING-CASE TABLES; showing the nnmber of Super- 
ficial Feet in Boxes or Packing*Cases, from six inches square and upwards.* 
By W. Richardson, Timber Broker. Third Edition. Oblong 4to, 3«. 6d» d.. 
** Invalnable labour-saving tables."— /rwtmMtevr. 
** Win save much labour and calculation."— <;rM«r. 

Superficial Measurement. 

THE TRADESMAN'S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT, Tables calculated from i to 900 inches in len^h, by i to io9 
inches in breadth. For the use of Architects, Surveyors, Engineers, Timber 
Merchants. Builders^ fto. By Jamks Hawuhgs. Fourth Edition. Fcap., 
3S. 6d, dotn. 
*' A useful collection oftahlaa to fiMflitnteraold calculation of eorfiKet. The exact area of any 
sar&ce of which the limits have been ascertained can be instantly determined. The book win bv 
found of the greatest utiliqr to aU engaged in building operations.*— ^awtomaw. 

** These tablea will be found of greet assistance to all who require to make calculations in supes*- 
fidal measurement."— ifffV^A Msekanie, 

Forestry. 

THE ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. Designed to afford In. 
formation concerning the Planting and Care of FM-est Trees for Ornament or 
Profit, with Suggestions upon the Creation and Care of Woodlands. By F. B. 
Hough. Large crown 8vo, los. cloth. 

Timrber Importer's Guide. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER *S, TIMBER MERCHANTS, AND 
BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE, By Richard E. Grandt. Compris- 
ing an Analysis of Deal Standards, Home and Foreign, with Comparative 
Vdues and Tabular Arrangements for fixing Net Landed Cost on Baltic 
and North American Deals, including all intermediate Expenses, Freight, 
Insurance^c. &e. Together with copious Information for the Retailer and* 
Builder. Third Edition, Revised, xsmo. «. cloth limp. 
**Everytiiing It pretends to be: built up naduaOy. tt leads one from a forest to a tr ee nail , aadi 

throws fai. as a makeweight, a boat of natenal concening bricks, columns, dstesai. &c.''-^»srAtr> 

MtcMmnic 
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DECORATIVE ARTS, eto. 

Wood* and MarKea (Imitation of). 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF WOODS 
ASD UARBLES.a Taught and Practised bv A. R. Via deb Bl-rq and P, 
VtM DII Bi.'ao, DLrectara of ths RollHdam Painting iDstilalion. Royal folia, 
IS| br lit >ti.. lUultrated wilta 14 full-siie Colouced Platca; alio ti plain 
PUlea, compmiac iM f icons- Second and Cbsper fidituo. Piii:e£i iii.fiJ. 
Liitef Plata. 



Hoiue Decoration. 

ELEMENTARY DECORATION. A Guide to the SitDp!« 
Foimi of BTBrjday Art, aa apf^ied (0 the [ntecior and ExteHor D^coialian t>f 
Dmellinj Houms, 4c. Togelher with PRACTICAL HOUSE DECORA- 
TION : A Guide Id the Art of Ornanienta] Paiatin?, ttie Arrangement of 

W. FACir, With nunierooi llluitration*. In Ooo Vol., 51. atrotiBlj half. 

Hou»e Painting, Graining, etc. 

HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING. MARBLING, AND SIGN 
tVR/rrNCAPracticalUanDalat. By Ellis A-DtTiDSon. Siiih Bdition. 
With Coloured Platei and Wood EDgraviogi. iimo, 61. clolh bodrda. 

Decorators, Receipts for. 

THE DECORATOR'S ASSISTANT: A Modern Guide to De- 
coralive Artists and Amatenrs, Paintera, Wciteis, Cildera, &c. Containing 
upnarda of teo Rfcelpla, Rules and Isstruclions ; wilh 1 variety of Informa- 
tion for General Work cnnneeted *iih every Class of Interior and Eilerioc 



JHoyr Smith on Inferior Decoration, 

ORNAMENTAL INTERIORS. ANCIENT AND MODESU. 
By T- Moia Smith. Snper-rnyal Bvo, with 51 fuli-pags Plates and noineroni 
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JBritish and Foreign Marbles, 

MARBLE DECORATION and the Terminology of British and 
Foreign Marbles, A Handbook for Students. By Georgb H. Blaorove, 
Author of " Shoring and its Application," &c. With 28 Illustrations. Crowu 
8vo, 35. 6d. cloth. 

** Tfais most useful and much wanted handbook should be in the bands of erery architect and 
builder:'— BuiJdin£- World. 

" A carefuDy and usefully written treatise ; the work is essentially pmcAcaL'^Scotsmtut. 

Marble Working^ etc. 

MARBLE AND MARBLE WORKERS: A Handbook for 

Architects, Artists, Masons, and Students. By Arthur Leb, Author of " A 

Visit to Carrara," ♦* The Working of Marble, '» &c. Small crown 8vo, m. cloth. 

" A really valuable addition to the technical literature of architects and ixiasotis,"SttiitUng 

News. 

DELAMOTTE'8 WORKS ON I L LU Ml NATIO N AND ALPHABETS. 

A PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION, for the Use of 

Eegitners : with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Practical Directions for 
its Exercise, and Examples taken from Illuminated MSS., printed in Goid and 
Colours. By F. Delamottb. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 6s. orna- 
mental boards. 

" The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to the student which, with much ffood senses 
the author chooses from collections accessible to al^ are selected with {udfment and knowledge, 
as weU as taste."— ^M^ntf Mm. 

ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, Ancient and Mediaval, from the 
Eighth Ctntury, with Numerals; including Gothic, Church-Text, large and 
small, German. Italian, Arabesque, Initials for Illumination, Monograms, 
Crosses, &c. &c., for the use of Architectural and Eneineering Draughtsmen, 
Missal Painters, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, En^avers, 
Carvers, &c. &c. Collected and Engraved bv F. Delamottb, and prmted in 
Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal Svo, oblong, as. 6d, ornamental 
boards. 

" For those who Insert enamelled sentences round gOded chaBcet* who blazon shop legends ovet 
shop-doors^ who letter church walla with pithy sentences from the Decalogue, this book will be use* 
liiV'—Athttuhtm, 

EXAMPLES OF MODERN ALPHABETS, Plain and Ornamental: 

including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Perspective, Greek, Hebrew, 
Court Hand, En^ossing, Tuscan, Riband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque ; 
with several Original Designs, and an Analysis of the Roman and Old English 
Alphabets, large and small, and Numerals, for the use of Draughtsmen, Sur- 
veyors, Masons, Decorative Painterly Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, &c. 
Collected and Engraved by F. Delamottb, and k>rinted^ in Colours. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Royal Svo, oblong, as. M» ornamental boards. 

"There is comprised In it erery possible diape into which the letters of the alphabet and 
numerals can be formed, and the talent which has been expended in the conception of the Tarious 
l^lain and ornamental letters is wonderfuL"— StomftsrA 

MEDimVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NA TORS. By F. G. Delamottb. Containing ax Plates and Illuminated 
Title, printed in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by T. Willis 
Brooks. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 4s. ornamental boards. 
** A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth sflorified in gilding and all the colours 

of tile prism interwoven and intertwined ana intermingled."— tSMH. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN. Containing 
Initials, Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesiastical 
Devices, Mediaeval and Modern Alphabets, and National Emblems. Col- 
lected by^F. Delamottb, and printed in Colours. Oblong royal Svo, is. 6d. 
ornamental wrapper. 
*'The book will be of great assistance to ladles and voung difldren who are endowed wldi the 

art of plying the needle in this most ornamental and usdul pretty iHOskJ'—Bmst AMgrUan Tim€s. 



Wood Carving* ,^ ^ ^ 

INSTRUCTIONS IN WOOD-CARVING, for Amateurs; with 
Hints on Design. By A Ladt. With Ten Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, as. in emblematic wrapper. 

*' The handicraft of the wood-carrer, so well as a bock can Impart It; may be learnt from ' A 
Lady's' publication."— -<«**«<«<»«. 
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MATD RAI. SCraNCE , etc 

The Beavetu and their Origin. ,^ „ . . , 

THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE: Chapters on the Ongin and 
r2J^,MilBa of Ibe Heiveni. By J. E. Gouk, F.R.A.S., Author of "Sue 




■BdlB pbMecnca "" ™™ u— — 

^AR C""""- ' 






^THB MICR^COFE : Its Construction and Management, in- 

from the Fonilh Fteoch EdiUon, iind Trussed bi Wybbb B. B.itbb. 
5 BUR F G S fto. AbonI 4m [sgcs, with Three Plate* and opward* of 



'*^^N?J/F. By the late Rev. Kobbrt Maih, M.A., F.E.S.. 

"MM to thepre»ent lime, by Wituiii THmm Ly»b, B^, f.K.A.b.r 



ittietint and Fossil Sheila. 

AUANUALOF THE UOLLUSCA : B^ng a TfMliu m Rieent 
^ aiZia^ijh Bt S P W00DW*»D, A,L.S., F.G.S., lite AsusUnl 

f'^NW^SKHoSariidjiMf'H WiLBOB LOWM. With J3P1*M"U"* 

txrnlnav and Genesis, 

ThPtwIN RECORDS OP CREATION: or, Gio^cgy ani 
GtHoit: thrir Ptrlict Hunomfr and Wondtthd Caiear^ BTGloaQBW. 
VicTOBLE Vaui. NaaiflroM iTlnstration*. ¥cm, Svo, yeClotila 
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DR. LARDNER' 8 COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. Enlarged and almost re- 
written by Bbnjamin Lobwy, F.R.A.S. With 378 Illastrationa. Post 8vo, 
€s. oloth. 

**The peisplculty of tlh« oifgliial hat bMo retained, sod cbapten wUch hmd become otMolete 
have been replaced by othen of more modem character. The explanations throughout are 
studious^ popular, and care has been takm to show the application of the various bauoclMS of 
physics to the industrial arts, and to the practical business of hte."— Minings yimmal. 

"Mr. Loewy has carefully revlaed the book, and brought it up to modem requlrementa."— 
NaOure. 

"Natural philosophy has had few exponents more able or better skilled in the art of popn- 
Jarising the subject than Dr. Lardner ; and Mr. Loewy is doing good senrice la fitting this frnijnso. 
.and the others of the series, for use at the present MEa»."—Saai9HaK, 

THE HANDBOOK OP HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Bbmjamim Lobwy, F.R.A.S. With 

•36 Illustrations. Post Bvo, 5s. cloth. 

**For those 'who desire to attain an accurate knoiriedge of physical adence wltliont Ike pn> 
found methods of mathematical inTestigation,' this work is not menuy intended, but well adapted.** 
'^htmiaU News. 

" The volume before us has been carefully edited, augmented to nearly twice the buDc of the 
ibrmer edition, and all the most recent matter has been added. . . . It is a valuable text-book.' 
'■^Nature. 

" Candidates for pass examinations wiU find it, we think, specially suited to their reqtdrements." 
—BtigHsh MtchttHic 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. Edited and almost entirely Re- 
written by Bbnjamin Lobwy, F.R.A.S., &c. 1x7 Illusts. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
" The style is always dear and precise, and conveys Instractlon without leaving any cloudlnes 

or lurking doubts helasiiA."—EngineeriHz. 

"A most exhaustive book on the subject on which it treats, and is so arranged that it can be 

onderstood by all who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical sdence Mr. 

Loewy has included all the latest discoveries in the varied laws and effects of heaX "Standard. 
"A complete and handy text-book for the use of students and general readers. "-n£M^/ir A 

Mechanic, 

THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS, ByDiONYSius Lardner,D.C.L., 

formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London. New Edition. Edited by T. Olver Harding, B.A. Lond., 
of University College, London. With 298 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 448 
pa^ges, 55. clom. 

"Written by one of the ablest English scientific writers, beautUUIly and daboratdy illustrated." 
"^Mechanitfs MagoMine. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND 
il CO 175 r/CS. By Dr. Lardner. Ninth Thousand. Edit, by Georob Casby 
Foster, B.A., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 55. cloth. 
" The book could not have been entrusted to anyone better calculated to preserve the terse and 

ladd^style of Lardner, while correcting his errors and bringing iq> his work to the present state of 

sdentlBc knowledge."— i'oi^M^r Science Review. 

THE HA NDBOOK OF A STRONOMY, Forming a Companion 
to the " Handbook of Natural Philosophy.'' By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., 
formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London. Fourth Edition, Revised and Edited by Edwin Dunkin, 
F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 38 Plates and upwards of 
xoo Woodcuts. In One Vol., small 8vo, 550 pages, 9s. 6d. cloth. 
" Probably no other book contains the same amount of information in so compendious and well* 
arranged a form— certainly none at the price at which this is offered to the pvL\i]ic"—Athenaum. 

"we can do no other than pronounce this work a most -valuable manual of astronomy, and we 
strongly recommend it to all who wish to acquire a general— but at the same time correct— acquaint- 
ance with this sublime sdieaco."— Quarterly yournal of Science, 

"One of the most deservedly popular books on the subject . . . We would recommend not 
only the student of ^e elementary prindples of the science, but he who aims at mastering the 
higher and mathematical branches of astronomy, not to be without this work beside him.''—^/Va£/^ 
cat Afofraeine, 

Geology. 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL 
AND HISTORICAL. Consisting of •• Physical Geology " which sets forth 
the leading Principles oi the Science ; and " Historical Geology," which 
treats of the Mineral and Organic Conditions of the Earth at each successive 
epoch, especial reference being made to the British Series of Rocks. By 
Ralph Tatb, A.L.S.. F.G.S., &c. With 250 Illustrations, xsmo, ss. cl. bds. 
" The fiilness of the matter has elevated the book into a manuaL Its information te exhaustive 
and well arranged."— %ScAtf0/ Board Chronicle, 

D 
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DR. LARDMER'8 MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 



THB MUSEUM OP SCIENCE AND ART. Edited by- 
THOKYttVB LAMDnm, D.C.L- fonneily Profe sa or of Natmal Phflosophy and 
AstranooBT in Univmity Couefe, London. With upwards of z,9oo Engrav-' 
fngionwood. In6DoobleVoliinMs, £z if. inanewaadelegBntclodiund- 
iiiC; or handjomoly boand in hatfinorocco, 311. 6d. 

\* Opihioms op thk Prxss. 

""""Titr^ popow DBi wnnna ■muuczioo on kkbobc woxyji&oBt inn wiulh 



t wan in dw oo untn r ouslit to be acquainted, also andettakes that teaching of * Coin- 
' wUch ev«rr wdl-wisher of hh ktedls amdons to 



TlriDgs'wUdi even wall-wisher of Uildiidsaiuioiis to pnxnoie. Maiqr thonaand copies of 
Ihii •aiTicMblo pabBcadm liave been Dfiated, hi tfw teller and hope that die desiie fx tDstnic^ 
" at widely pra««ib;aadw« haw no fw that SBcheaiVtteoedftithvil Beet wiA 

p wb B c a tl e i^ aHke hihnnln g and attncHm., The papen combin* 




knowiedci^ coaaidenble indnctivw powcn»atid • 



lOf Sdenoe and Aft' it the aMat vahiable contfibation that has . 
to the Mw i t li h la sutiaiua o< avwy dMs of aodaty.*— Sir David Brswstbs, in titm 
N4Hk BrMsA Xtpiew. _ _^_ 

W the durable faiterast of the matter, we anist express our bdief that tibere is hardhr to be found 
; tlie new books one that wookl be welcowed bj people of so many aces and 



*»* StparaU booht fomudfrom the abowt tuitabU for Workmen*! Libraries, 

Seimce CUuses, eU. 

CVmimnom TMmgs Bapiained. Containing Air, Earth, Fire, Water, Tlme^ 
Man, the Bye, Locomotion, Cokwr. Clocks and Watches, &c. 233 lUna- 
trationa, cloth gilt, 51. 

The Jfleroeeope. Containing Optical Images, Magnifying Glasses, Origin 
and De sc r ip tion of the Microscope, Microscopic Objects, the Solar Micro- 
scope, Microacopic Drawing and sngraving, ftc. 147 lUnstrations, doth 

Bopular Geology. Containing Earthquakes and Volcanoes, the Crust of 
the Earth, ftc. aoz Illastrations, cloth gilt, as. td, 

Popuiar Bhyoiee* Containing Mamitnde and Minuteness, the Atmo- 
sphere, Meteoric Stones, Popular rallacies, Weather Prognostics, the 
Thermometer, the Barometer, Soond, ftc. 85 Illastrations, cloth g^t, as. &f • 

Btemn «m»<I ito Usee. Induding the Steam Engine, the Locomotive, and 
Steam Navigation. 89 Illnstrations, cloth gilt, as. 

Popular Aetronomy. Containing How to observe the Heavens— The 
Earth, Son, Moon, Flanets, Lig^t, Comets. Eclipses, Astronomical Infln- 
ences, ftc. xSa Illastrations, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d, 

The Bee and White Ante : Their Manners and Habits, ^^th Illustra- 
tions of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. 135 Illustrations, cloth gilt, as. 

The BSsetrie Telegraph Popnlarieed, To render intelligible to all who 
can Read, irrespective of any previous Scientific Acquirements, the various 
forms of Telegraphy in Actual Operation. 100 Illustrations, cloth gilti 
It, 6d, 

JDr. iMTdner^s School Handbooks. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lardnbf. 

398 Illastrations. Sixth Edition. One Vol., 3s. 6d, cloth. 

*' A venr convenient class-book for Jtmior students in private schools. It is Intended to convey 
indear and precise terms, general notions of all the prtncqial divisions of Physical Science."— 
British Qtuu'teriaf Rtview, 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lardnbr. 
With zgo Illustrations. Second Edition. One Vol., 3s. 6d, cloth. 
*' Clearly written, well arranged, and excellently Ulustrated."— GonefeyMr'j Chronide. 

iMrdner and Bright on the Electric Telegraph. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Dr. Lardnbr. Re- 
vised and Re-written by E. B. Bright, F.R.A.S. 140 Illustrations. SmaU 
8vo, 9s.6d. cloth. 
*• One of the most readable books extant on the Electric Telegraph."— f^v^fwA Mechanic 
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CHEMICAL MA NUFACTURES , CHEMISTRY. 

AUMUi Tradef M<Mnuf€u:ture of StUphurie Acid^ etc. 

A MANUAL OP THE ALKALI TRADE, including the 
MannfiBictiire of Snlphoric Acid, Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching Powder. 
By J OHM LoiiAS, Alkali Manufacturer, Newcastle-upon-Tvne and London. 
With 33a Illustrations and Working Drawings, and containing 390 pages of 
Text. Second Edition, with Additions. Super-royal 8vo, £1 los. cloth. 

"Tbis book is written by a maniifhctiirer for mannfiutuxers. The woridns detaQs of the moe 
^proved forms of apparatus are given, and tlieae are accompanied by no lea than aaa wood en- 
gr a fi u g s , aU of wliich may be used for tb» purpoaea of construction. Every step in the manu- 
tacture is very fully described in this manual, ana each improvement explained."— ^/,^;(«wm. 

" We find not merely a sound and luminous explanation of the chemical principles of the trade, 
but a notice of numerous matters which have a most important bearing on the successful conduct 
of alkali works, but which are generally overlooked by even experiencM technological authors."— 
CMetniaU Xetfiew. 

The Blowpipe. 

THE BLOWPIPE IN CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, AND 
GEOLOGY, Containing all known Methods of Anhydrous Analysis, many 
Working Examples, and Instructions for Making Apparatus, ay Lieut.» 
Colonel W. A. Ross, R.A., F.G.S. With xao Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

"The student who goes conscientiously throogfa the courae of experimentation here laid 
down will gain a better insight into inorganic chemistry and minwalogy than if he bad 'got up ' 
any of the best text-books ot the day, and pawed any number of eTamtnations in their contents."— 
aUmdeal Ntws. 

Commercial ChemiccU Analysis, • 

THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK OP CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS; or. Practical Instructions for the determination of the Intrinsic or 
Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, in Trades, and in 
the Arts. Bv A. Normandy, Editor of Rose's "Treatise on Chemical 
Analysis." New Edition, to a great extent re-written by Henry M. Noad, 
Ph.D., P.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, cloth. 

" We strongly recommend this book to our readers as a guide, alike indispensable to the 
housewife as to the pharmaceutical practitioner."— A/;;</u»/ Times. 

" Essential to the analysts appomted under the new Act. The most racent results are given, 
and the work is well edited and carefully written."— JVoAtrw. 

Chemistry for Engineers, etc. 

ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY: A Practical Treatise for the 
Use of Analytical Chemists, Engineers, Iron Masters, Iron Founders, 
Students, and others. Comprising Methods of Analysis and Valuation of the 
Principal Materials used in Engmeering Work, with numerous Analyses, 
£xam|)les, and Suggestions. By H. Joshua Phillips, F.I.C, F.C.S. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist to the ureat Eastern Railway. Crown 8vo, 
390 pp., with Illustrations, los. 6d. cloth. [Just published, 

" In this work the author has rendered no small service to a numerous body of practical men. 
. . . The analytical methods may be pronounced most satisfactory, being as accurate as the 
despatch required of engineering chemists permits."— Chemicai News. 

" Those in search of a handy treatise! on the subject of analjrtical chemistry as applied to the 
eveiy-day requirements of worksnop practice will find this volume of great assistance."— /ron. 

^* The first attempt to bring forward a Chemistry specially written for the use of engineers, 
and we have no hesitation whatever in saymg that it should at once be in the possession of every 
lailwayenfrineer." — The RaiiTuety Engineer. 

" The Dook will be very useful to those who require a handy and concise resume of approved 
methods of analysing and valuing metals, oils, fuels, &c. It is, in fact, a work for chemists, a guide 
to the routine or the engineering laboratory. . . . The book is full of good things. As a hand- 
book of technical analysts, it is very welcome."— ^Mi/c^r. 

DyC'Wares and Colours^ 

THE MANUAL OF COLOURS AND DYE-WARES: Their 
Properties, Applications, Valuations, Impurities, and Sophistic^ions. For the 
use of Dyers, Printers, Drysalters, Brokers, &c. By J. W. Slater. Second 
Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 

"A complete encjrclopaedia of the materia Hnctoria. The information given respecting each 
article is full and precise, and the methods of determining the value of articles such as theses so 
liable to sophistication, are given with clearness, and are practical as well as valuable."— C/wmiir/ 
and Druggist. 

" Thine Is no other work which covers precisely the same ground. To students preparing 
foi examinations hi dyeing and printing it will prove exceedingly vae&tL"—CA€mieai iViraiuu 
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Modem Brewing and Matting, 

A HANDYBOOK FOR BREWERS: Being a Practical Guide 
to the Alt of Brewing and MaWng. Embracing the Caodnsions of Modem 
Reaeaich which bear apon the Practice of foewing. By Herbert Edwards 
Wrigbt, If ~^, Author of " A Handbook lor Young Brewers." Crown 8vo, 
Sy> PPt '3S. 6d. cloth. {Just published^ 



" Mn be cooadtad «kh adraatage bv tiie stndeat who is preparing hfaasdf for eaa n unational 
testi, whoe the scfentMc brewer wfll sod m k a resmme of all the most fanpoitaat dis co v e ri es of 
m odeiBt iie* . The wotfc is written thron^ifaoiit in a dear and c on ci se manner, and the anthor takes 
gicat caie to dlfcriaatnate b e t wee n vasae theories and wdi-estabfished tacts."— Brewers' ^fentrnal. 

" We have very great pleaanre m leoanmending this handyfoook, and hare no hesitatlow fai 
Mytng that it is one of the beat— tf not the b est — w h ich has Wt been written on the subject of 
becr-oiewiqg in this coimti y, and it ihoahl hatve a plaoe on the shdves of every brewer's library." 
—The Brewer' t GmarHmn. 

"WeOaranged, under special headings wfaifdisepaiate eadi paragiaph. and fnmisfaed widi a 
good Indei; everr facility for sp eed y rsferenoe is afiMded. ... On every debatable subject 
we have p r esente d in an unbiased fawiion the opnions which have been advanced in explanation 
of these points, making the work exactly -vrtiat tt purports to be, a comprehensive review of the 
coodnaons of modem research in regard to l»tmmf["—CMemical Trade youmaU 

AnaiyHs and VaiuaHon of JFu^s» 

FUELS: SOLID, LIQUID, AND GASEOUS, Their Analysis 
and Valuation. For the U«e of Chemists and Engineers. By H. J. Phillips, 
F.C.S., Analytical and Consolting Chemist to m Great Eastern Railway, 
Author of " Engineering Chemistry/' Ac. Second Edition, Revise and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. {Just published, 

"Ought tff hSTft ttt r**"* ** **^ l«lw^>«»««y »%r^-— y ■^^^^y—^gif^t ^.^ j^^Jl^iwi«» — .,< «.l.^»a»— 

fnd is used 00 a large scale." — Chemical News. 

" Mr. Phillips' new book cannot fail to be of wide interest, eqwdaSy at the present time." — 
Railway News, 

THE ARTIST'S MANUAL OF PIGMENTS. Showing 
their Composition, Conditions of Permanency, Non- Permanency, and Adul- 
terations; Effects in Comlrinadon with Bach Other and with Vehicles ; and 
the most Reliable Tests of Pnritr* Together with the Science and Arts 
Department's Examination Questions on Painting. By H. C. Standagb. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, as. 6d. cloth. 

" This woric is indeed m$»iiHm^iH'/arvc, and we can, with good consdence, recommend it to 
all who come fai contact with pigments, whether as makers, dealers or uaess."— Chemical Review, 

Oatiging* Tables and Mules for Kevenue Officers, 

A POCKET BOOK OF MENSURATION AND GAUGING : 
Containing Tables, Rules and Memoranda ior Revenue Officers, Brewers, 
Spirit Merchants, &c. By J. B. Mant (Inland Revenue). Second Edition, 
Revised. Oblong i8mo, 4s. leather, widi elastic band. 

•• This handy and usetul book is adapted to the requirements of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, and will be a favourite book of rcaerence. The range of subjects is comprehensive, and the 
arrangement simple and clear." — Civilian, 

" Should be in the hands of every practical brewer."— iBrvmerr* youmaL 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS, TRADES, AND MANUFACTURES. 

Flour Manufacture^ MUUng^ etc. 

FLOUR MANUFACTURE: A Treatise on Milling Science 
and Practice. By Fribdrich Kick, Imperial Regierungsrath, Professor of 
Mechanical Teconology in the Impenal German Polytechnic Institute, 
Prague. Translated from the Second Enlarged and Revised Edition with 
Supplement. By H. H. P. Powlbs, Assoc. Memb. Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. Nearly 400 pp. Illustrated with 38 Folding Plates, and 167 Woodcuts. - 
Royal 8vo, asi. cloth. 

" This valuable work is, and wOl remain, the standard authority on the sdence of milling. . . 
The miller who has read and digested this work will have laid the foundation, so to speak, of a suc> 
cessfial career ; he will have acquired a number of general principles which he can proceed to 
apply. In this handsome volume we at last have the accepted text-book of modem millmg in good, 
sound English, which has little, if any, trace of the German idiom."— 77lw Miller, 

" The appearance of this celebrated work hi English is very opportune, and British millers 
will, we .are sure, not be slow in availing themselves of its pages."— JrtA^x' Gaaette, 
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Soap-making, 

THE ART OP SOAP-MAKING: A Practical Handbook of the 
Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, Toilet Soaps, etc. Including many New 
Processes, and a Chapter on the Recovery of Glycerine from Waste Leys. 
By Alexander Watt, Aathor oi *' Electro-Metallurgy Practically Treatea,' 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition, Revised ana Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, cloth. 

"The work will prova Tery useftal, not meivly to the technological student, but to the pmcdcal 
soap-boiler who wishes to understand the theory of his art." — Chemical News. 

" Reallv an excellent example of a technical manual, enterins:, as it does, thorous^hly and ex- 
haustively, both into the theoiy and practice of soap manufacture. The book is well and hbnestly 
done, and deserves the considerable circulation with which it will doubtless mceV'—JCnowUdg^e. 

"Mr. Watt's book is a thorouehly practical treatise on an art which has almost no literature in 
oar language. We congratulate tne author oo the mcoan of Ui endeavour to fill a roid in English 
technical literature."— Ms/wrr. 

Paper Making, 

THE ART OF PAPER MAKING : A Practical Handbook of the 
Manufacture of Paper from Rags, Esparto, Straw, and other Fibrous Materials. 
Including the Manufacture of Pulp from Wood Fibre, with a Description ot 
the Machinery and Appliances used. To which are added Details of 
Processes for Recovering Soda from Waste Liquors. By Alexander Watt, 
Author of " The Art of Soap-Making," " The Art of Leather Manufacture," 
&c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. cloth. 

" This book is succinct, lucid, thoroughljr practical, and includes everything of interest to the 
modem paper- maker. The book, besides being all the student of paper-making will require in his 
apprenticeship, will be found of interest to the papermaker himself. It is the latest, most practical, 
and most complete work on the paper-making art oefore the British pabUc."— Paper Record. 

" It may be regarded as the standard work on the subject. The book Is full of valuable in« 
formation. The ' Art of Paper-making,' Is in every respect a model of a text-book, either for a 
technical class or for the private ^Xxx^vX.^— Paper and Printing Treutes youmal. 

Leather Manufacture, 

THE ART OF LEATHER MANUFACTURE. Being a 
Practical Handbook, in which the Operations of Tanning, Currying, and 
Leather Dressing are fully Described, and the Principles of Tanning Ex- 
plained, and many Recent Processes Introduced ; as also the Methods for 
the Estimation of Tannin, and a Description of the Arts of Glue Boiling, Gut 
Dressing, &o. By Alexander Watt. Author of " Soap-Making/' '* Electro- 
Metallurgy," Ac. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 95. cloth. 
"A sound, comprehensive treatise on tanning and Its accessories. The book Is an eminently 

valuable productioo, which redounds to the credit of both author and publishers."— C/i«m&»/ 

Bieview. 

"This volume Is technical without being tedious, comprehensive and complete without befaig 

prosy, and it bears on every pa^e the Impress of a master hand. We have never come across a 

fietter trade treatise, nor one that so thoroughly supplied an absolute mxAJ'—Skoe and LeeUfur 

Traded Chronicle, 

Boot and Shoe Making, 

THE ART OP BOOT AND SHOE-MAKING. A Practical 
Handbook, including Measurement, Last-Fitting, Cutting-Out, Closing, and 
Making, with a Description of the most approved Machinery employed. 
By John B. Leno, late Editor of St. Crispin, and The Boot and Shoe-Maker, 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, xamo, as. cloth limp. 
" This excellent treatise is by far the best work ever written on the subject. The chapter 

on clicking, which shows how waste may be prevented, will save fifty times the price of the book." 

—Scottish LecUher Trader. 

Dentistry Construction, 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY: A Practical Treatise on the 
Construction of the various kinds of Artificial Dentures. Comprising also Use- 
ful Formulas, Tables, and Receipts for Gold Plate, Clasps, Solders, &c. &c. 
By Charles Hunter. Third Edition, Revised. With upwards of zoo 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
" The work is very practical."— ^(9m/^ Xeview of Dental SutYtfy. 

" We can strongly recommend Mr. Hunter's treatise to aU students preparing for the profession 
of dentistry, as wellas to every mechanical dentist."— Z>N6/i>» youmal (if Medical Science, 

Wood JSngraving. 

WOOD ENGRAVING: A Practical and Easy Introduction to the 
Study of the Art, By William Norman Brown. Second Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. i2mo, is. 6d. cloth limp. 

" The book is clear and complete, and will be useful to anyone wanting to understand the first 
elements of the beautiful art of wood engraving."— >Gn(/A^<r. 
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Horology, 

A TREATISE ON MODERN HOROLOGY, m Theory and Prae- 
tiu. Translated from the French of Claudius Saunibr, ex-Director of the 
School of Horology at Mafon, by Julikn Tupflin, F.R.A.S., Besancon 
WatdL Mana£gictarer, and Edward kigg, MA., Assayer in the Royal Mint. 
With 78 Woodcuts and as Coloared Copper Plates. Second Edition. Super- 



royal 8vo, £7, ss. cloth : £s lot. half-calf. 

**'nMf«isiiolion)lofl>kmlwoikmt]i«Englidi laasnag 

t of lA. Sannier't for OBameM and compMenesB. It is 



^ ^ at all tn ho M Mnp a riMl ^ »liig nrtf ^/iy^ 

tioa of M. S«nnier'» for Jewnew waA complrtienesSi It iTaBke good as a eaide for the sbuknt and 
M a reference for the experienced horologist and billed workman."— /T^rv/ltKifea/ youmal, 

" The latest, the most complete, and tlie most rdiable of those literary productions to whicb 
continental watchmakers are indebted for the medianical superiority over their English brethren 
—in fact, the Book of Books, is M. Samier's ' Tiwdseb"'— ^oftAmAfeer, ytwelUr andSUversmUh, 

Watehntdking. 

THE WATCHMAKER'S HANDBOOK. Intended as a Work- 
shop Companion for those engaged in Watchmaking and the Allied Mechani- 
cal Arts. Translated from the French of Claudius Saumibr, and considera- 
ably enlarged by Juukm Tkipplin, F.R.A.S., Vice-President of the 
Horological Institute* and Edward Rigg, M.A., Aasayer in the Royal Mint 
With numerous Woodcuts and 14 Copper Plates. Third Edition. Crown 
8to, 9s. cloth. 

** Each part ta truly a treatise In itadfl The arrangement b good and the language is clear and 

icise. It Is an admirable snide for the young watchmaker."— £»tfi&i«enii)y. 

" It b impossible to speak too highly of its excdlence. It fiilflls every requirement in a hand- 
book intended for tha use of a workman. Should be found in every workshop."— Xfis4cA and 
CUcJhmmktr. 

" Thb book contains an imnmnie number of practical detalb bearing on the daily occupation 
of a TTiit'-*'— *«* ■•— jy<«£rAf/»ii»«> and Mttatworktr (Chicagoji 

Watches and Timekeepers. 

A HISTORY OF WATCHES AND OTHER TIMEKEEPERS. 
By James F. Kendal, M.B.H.Inst. 950 pp., with 88 Illustrations, 15. 6d. 
boaras ; or ss. 6d. cloth gilt. \Just published. 

"Mr. Kendal's book, for its sice, b the best which has yet appeared on thb subject in the 
English language."— /m/Mj/riier. 

" Open the Dook where you may, there b interesting matter in it concerning the ingenious 
devices of the ancient or modem horologer. The subject b treated in a liberal and entertaining 
spirit, as might be expected of a hbtori^ who b a roaster of the cxzft."— Saturday Review. 

BSleetroHysis of Gold, SUver, Copper, etc. 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION : A Practical TruOise on the Electrolysis 
0/ Gold. SUver, Copper, Nickel, and other Metals and Alleys. With descrip. 
uons 01 Voltaic Eiatteries, Magneto and Dynamo-Electnc Machines, Ther- 
mopllef, and of the Materials and Processes used in every Department of 
the Art. and several Chapters on Electro-MetaUnrgy. By Alexander 
Watt, Author of *' Electro-Metallurgy," &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, 9s. cloth. 



"Eminently a book for the practical worker in e l e ctr o-depoaMon. It cootidns practical 
" of " " ~ 



detcriptiona of^ melhods, proenam and mateiiab as actaaDy piusiiad and used in the woricshop.' 
—BngiMttr, 

BZectrO'MetaUwrffy* 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: PracticaUyTreated. By Alexander 
Watt. Author of '* Electro-Deposition,** &c. Ninth Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised, with Additional Illustrations, and including the most recent 
Processes, zamo, 4s. cloth boards. 

"From thb book both amateor and aitban may kam aveiything neoeswcy Cor tiia ncoassftil 
proaecutioa of electviqiUating.''— /nMi. 

Working in Gold. 

THE JEWELLER'S ASSISTANT IN THE ART OF WORK- 
ING IN GOLD : A Practical Treatise for Masters and Workmen, Compiled 
from the Experience of Thirty Years' Workshop Practice. By George E. 
Gee, Goldsmith and Silversmith, Author of "The Goldsmith's Handbook,*' 
&c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. [J^^ published, 

" Thb manual of technical education b apparently destined to be a valuable auziliaiy to a 
handicraft which b certainly capable of great improvement."— 7*A« Times. 

" This volume will be very useful in tne workshop, as the knovdedge is practical, having been 
acquired by long experience, and all the recipes and directions are guaranteed to be successful if 
properly worked out."— y«weASrr and Metahtforker. ^^^^ 
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Xlleetroplating, 

ELECTROPLATING: A Practical Handbook on the Deposi- 
tion of Copper, SUver, Nickel, Gold, Aluminium, Brass, Platinum, &c. Ac. 
With Descriptions of the Chemicals, Materials, Batteries, and Dynamo 
Machines used in the Art. By J. W. Urquhart, C.B., Author of " Eiectrio 
Light," &c. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 55. cloth. 
" An excellent practicai maxaal.'''—En£ineeri*$g', 
" An excellent work, p^iag the newest information."— iiTMv/oficat/ yaumtal, 

JBHectrotyjHng, 

ELECTROTYPING : The Reproduction and MulHplicaHon of Print- 
ing Surfaces and Works of Art by the Electro-deposUion of Metals. By J. W. 
Urquhart, C.E. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
" The book Is tborougbly pncticaL The raader it, therefore^ condncted through tiie leading 

laws of electricity, then throogh the metals used by etoctiotypeii, the appamtus, aaotbe deporting 

processes, up to the final preparation of the worlC"— -^r^ SToumal, 

Goldsmiths' Work. 

THE GOLDSMITH*S HANDBOOK. By Georgb E. Geb. 

Jeweller, &c. Third Edition, considerably Enlarged, xamo, 31. 6d, cl. bds. 
"A good, sound educator, and will be generally accepted as an authority."— /ftfrvAtfita/ 

SU/versmiths' Warh, 

THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK. By George E. Gbb. 
Jeweller, &c. Second Edition, Revised, with numerous Illustrations. lamo, 
35. 6d, cloth boards. 

" The chief merit of the work is its practical character. . . The workers in tiia trade wHl 
speedily discover its merits when they sit down to study Vk^'—Bntriish Mechanic 

\* The above two works together, strongly half-bonnd, price 7s. 

Bread and Biscuit Baking, 

THE BREAD AND BISCUIT BAKER'S AND SUGAR- 
BOILER'S ASSISTANT. Including a large variety of Modern Recij^es. 
With Remarks on the Art of Bread-making. By Robert Wblls, Practical 
Baker. Second Edition, with Additional Recipes. Crown 8vo, 2e. cloth. 
" A large number of wrinkles for the ordinary cook, as wdl as the baker."— SaAfrriqy Review, 

Confectionery for Hotels and Bestaurants* 

THE PASTRYCOOK AND CONFECTIONER'S GUIDE. 
For Hotels, Restaurants and the Trade in general, adapted also for Family 
Use. By Robert Wblls, Author of " The Bread and Biscuit Baker's ana 
Sugar-Boiler's Assistant" Crown 8vo, as. cloth. 

" We cannot speak too higrhly of tiiis reaUy excellent work. In these days of keen c omp e titi on 
a«ur readers cannot do bMler nan purchase thn book."— i^Aterr' rimts. 

Ornamental Confectionery. 

ORNAMENTAL CONFECTIONERY: A Guide for Bakers, 
Confectioners and Pastrycooks ; inclndine a variety of Modem Recipes, and 
Remarks on Decorative and Coloured work. With 139 Original Designs. 
By RoBBRT Wblls, Practical Baker. Author of *' The Bread and Biscuit 
Baker's and Sugar-Boiler's Assistant,'* &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. 
" A valuable work, practical, and should be in the hands of every baker and conMctloner.'Th6 
Uustrathre desi^ are aiooe worth treble the amount charged for the whole work."— AvAcrr* Times, 

Flou/r Confectionery. 

THE MODERN FLOUR CONFECTIONER. Wholesale and 
RetaiL Containing a large Collection of Recipes for Cheap Cakes, Biscuits, 
&c. With RemarKS on the Ingredients used in their Manufacture. To 
which are added Recipes for Dainties for the Working Man's Table. Bv 
R. Wblls, Author of "The Bread and Biscuit Baker," &c. Crown 8vo, as. cl. 

' The work is of a decidedly practical character, and in every recipe regard is had to economi- 
cal wiyMaa^."— North British Dai/y Mail. 

Lau/nd/ry Work. 

LA UNDRY MANAGEMENT. A Handbook for Use in Private 

and Public Laundries, Including Descriptive Accounts of Modem Machinery 

and Appliances for Laundry work. By the Editor of '*The Laundry 

Joumaiv' With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, as. 6d, cloth. 

" This book should certainly occupy an honoured place on the shelves of all housekeepers 
mho wish to keep themselves au cvwraw/of the newest appliances and methods."—?^ Qtteen. 
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HANDTBOOES FOR HANDICRAFTS. 

By PAUL N. HASLUCK, 

Editor of "Work" (New Series); Author of " Lathework," "Milling 

Machines and Processes," etc. 

Crown 8vo, 144 pages, cloth, price is. each. 

13* These Haudybooks have been written to supply information for Workmen , 
Students, and Amateurs in the several Handicrafts, on the actual Practice of 
the Workshop, and are intended to convey in plain language Technical Know- 
ledge of the several Crafts. In describing the processes employed, and themanipu- 
lation of material^ workshop terms arc used ; workshop practice is fully explained ; 
and the text is freely illustrated with drawings of modem tools, appliances, and 
processes. The information given will thus be found useful, not only by the young 
oeginner, but by the veteran whose range of experience has been narrowed under a 
system of divided labour ; while the amateur will find himself introduced to the very 
atmosphere and surroundings of the workshop. 

In view of the wide circulation which the Handybooks have already attained^ 
and the yet wider circulation which must accrue from the facilities for Manual In- 
struction now provided by Local Authorities in pursuance of recent legislation^ 
it has been decided to issue them at the price of One Shilling each, 

*^* The following Volumes are now ready : 

THE METAL TURNER'S HANDYBOOK, A Practical Manual 

for Workers at the Foot-Lathe. With over 100 Illustratioiis. Price is. 

" The book will be of service alike to the amateur and the artisan turner. It displays thorough 
knowledge of the svihjecX."— Scotsman. 

THE WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 

for Workers at the Lathe. With over 100 Illustrations. Price is. 

"We recommend the book to youm; turners and amateurs. A multitude of workmen hava- 
httherto sought in rahi for a manual of thS special industi7."—i/ttAaM(ai/ World, 

THE WATCH JOBBERS HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 
on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting, With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 
Price 15. 

*' We strongly advise all young persons connected with the watch trade to acquire and study 
tUs inexpensive work."— CZer^bwawtf ChronUU. 

THE PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK, A Practical 
Manual on the Construction of Patterns for Founders. With upwards of 
zoo Illustrations. Price is. 
** A most Taluable, if not indispensable, manual for the pattern maker."— Knov/let^e. 

THE MECHANICS WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. A Practical 
Manual on Mechanical Manipulation. Embracing Information on vaiiotis 
Handicraft Processes, with useful Notes and Miscellaneous Memoranda. 
Comprising about soo Subjects. Price is. 

" A very clever and useful book, which should be found in every workshop ; and it should 
certainly find a place in all teclinical schoo\s."—Saturclay Review. 

THE MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK, A Practical 
Manual on the Construction of Model Steam Engines, With upwards of 100 
Illustrations. Price is. 
•• Mr. Hasluck has produced a very good little hook."— Builder. 

THE CLOCK JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 
on Cleaning, Repairing^ and Adjusting. With'upwards of 100 Illustrations. 
Price IS. 
" It is of inestimable service to those commencing the trade."— Coventry Standard, 

THE CABINET WORKER'S HANDYBOOK: A Practical 

Manual on the Tools, Materials, Appliances, and Processes employed in 

Cabinet Work. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. Price is. 

"Mr. Hasluck's thoroughgoing little Handybook is amongst the most practical guides we have 
seen for beginners in cabinet-work."— 5a/w«Aiy Revie^v. 

*♦* The foUotHng are in preparation : 

THE WOODWORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 
THE METALWORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 
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COMMERCE, COU NTING-HOUSE WO RK, TABLES, etc. 

Commercial JSducatioUm 

LESSONS IN COMMERCE, By Professor R. Gambaro, of 

the Royal High Commercial School at Genoa. Edited and Revised by James 

Gault, Professor of Commerce and Commercial Law in King's College, 

London. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" The publishers of this work have rendered considerable service to the cause of commercial 

education by the opportune production of this volume. . . . The work is peculiarly acceptable 

to English readers and an admirable addition to existing^ class-books. In a phrase^ we think the 

work attains its object in furnishing a brief account of those laws and customs of British trade with 

which the commercial man interested therein should be familiar."— CAaw^^r o/Comnurayoumaf. 

Foreign Com^mercial Correspondence. 

THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT: Being 
Aids to Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages— English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. By Conrad £. Baker. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vO| 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*' Whoever wishes to correspond in all the lan^ruages mentioned by Mr. Baker cannot do bettcB 

tiian study this work, the materials of which are excellent and conveniently arranged."— ^M^iurwm. 
"A careful examination has convinced us that it is unusually complete, well arranged, and 

reliable. The book is a thoroughly good ovi^"—SchoolmasUr, 

Accounts for Manufacturers, 

FACTORY ACCOUNTS: Their Principles and Practice. A 
Handbook for Accomitants and Manufacturers, with Appendices on the No- 
menclature of Machine Deta^s ; the Income Tax Acts ; the Rating of Fac- 
tories; Fire and Boiler Insurance; the Factory and Workshop Acts, &c.| 
including also a Glossary of Terms and a large number of Specimen Rulings. 
B^ Ebiilb Garckb and T. M. Fblls. Third Edition. Demy 8v0| 230 pages^ 
price 6s. stronglv boond. 
"A very interesting description ofthe requirements of Factory Accounts. . . . the principle. 

of assimilatmg the Factory Accoimts to the general commercial books is one which we thoroughly 

agree yn^."— Accountant^ yourttal. 

" Characterised by extreme thoroughness. There are few owners of factories who would not 

derive great benefit from the perusal of this most admirable worlc"— £001^ Gcvemment Chronicle- 

Intuitive CaZculations, 

THE COMPENDIOUS CALCULATOR: or. Easy and Con- 
cise Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations required in* 
Commercial and Business Transactions, together with Useful Tables. B]r 
Daniel O'Gorman. Corrected and Eztendfed by Professor J. R. Young. 
Twenty-seventh Edition, Revised by C. Norris. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d, clotb 
limp ; or, 35. td, strongly half-bound in leather. 
** It would be difficult to exag^rate the usefulness of a book like thb to everyone engaged In 

commerce or manufacturing industry. It is crammed full of rules and formulae for shortening and' 

employing calculations."— Armnif/tft^. 

Modem Metrical Units and Systems, 

MODERN METROLOGY : A Manual of the Metrical Units 
and Systems of the Present Century. With an Appendix containing a proposed 
English System. By Lewis D'A. Jackson, A.M.Inst.CE.i Author of *' Aid 
to Survey Practice," &c. Large crown 8vo, 125. 6d. cloth. 

" We recommend the work to all interested in the practical reform of our weights and mea^ 
saves."— Nature. 

The Metric System and the British Standards^ 

A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES, in which the British Stand- 
ard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the Metric System at present 
in Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowlinq, C.E. 8vo, ios. 6d. strongly bounds 
"Mr. Dowling's Tables are well put togetlier as a ready-reckoner for tlie conversion of one 
^stem into the annex."— -Atfignaum. 

Iron and Metal Trades^ Calculator^ 

THB IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION. For 
expeditiously ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by Weight, 
from IS. per cwt. to 112s. per cwt., and from one farthing per pound to one 
shilling per pound. By Thomas Dowmib. Strongly bound in leather,. 
306 pp., gs. 

" A most usefiil set of tables ; nothing like them before KdsX^."— Building- News. 
" Although specUQy adapted to the iron and metal trades, the tables will be found useful \s^ 
every other business in which merchandise is bought and sold by weight."— ^atfsuiy News. 
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Calculator far Numbers and Weights Combined. 

THE NUMBER, WEIGHT, AND FRACTIONAL CALCU- 
LA TOR, ConUining upwards of 350,000 Separate Calcolations. showing at 
a glance the value at 423 difterent rates, rang^g from Tixth ot a Penny to 
90t. each, or per cwt., and £ao per ton, of any number of articles consecn- 
tively, from z to 470.— Any number of cwts., qrs., and lbs., frt>m z cwt. to 470 
cwts. — Any number of tons, cwts., qrs., and lbs., from z to 1,000 tons. By 
WiLUAM Chadwick, PubUc Accountant. Third Edition, Revised and Im- 
proved. 8vo, price zSs., strongly bound for Office wear and tear. 

Is adafud for the use of Accountants and Auditors, Railway Companies, 



Carnal Companus. Shippers, Shipping Agents, General Carriers, etc, Ironfounders, 
Brass/ounders, Metal Merchants, Iron Manufacturers, Ironmongers, Engineers, 
Machinists, Boilet Makers, Millwrights, Roofing, Bridge and Girder Makers, Colliery 
Proprietors, etc. Timber Merchants, Builders, Contractors, Architects, Surveyors, 
Auctioneers, Valuers, Brokers, Mill Owners and Manufacturers, Mill Furnishers, 
Merchants, and Getteral Wholesale Tradesmen, Also for the Apportionment of 
Mileage Charges for Railway Traffic^ 

%* Opinions of the Press. 

" It is easy of reference for any answer or anv number of answers as a dictionary, and the 
references are even more quickly made. For makins^ \rp accounts or estimates the book must 
prore invaluable to all who have any considerable quantity of calculations involving^ price and 
measure in any combination to ^o."— Engineer. 

" The most complete and practical ready reckoner which it has been our fortune yet to see. It 
is difficult to imagine a trade or occupation in which it could not be of the greatest use, either in 
saving human labour or in checking work. The publishers have placed withm the reach of every 
commercial man an invaluable and unfailing assistant.'' — The MiUer. 

JEIarben^s Com^prehensive Weight Calculatorm 

THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR. Being a Series of Tables 
upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at One Reference the exact 
value of any Weight from z lb. to z5 tons, at 300 Progressive Rates, from id, 
to z68s. per cwt., and containing z86,ooo Direct Answers, which, with their 
Con^inations, consisting of a smgle addition (mostly to be performed at 
sight), will afiord an aggregate of zo,3(S6,ooo Answers ; the whole being calcu- 
lated and designed to ensure correctness and promote desjiatch. By Hbmrt 
Harbbm, Accountant. Fourth Edition, carefully Corrected. Royal 8v0| 
£1 5s., strongly half*bound. 

** A practical and nseftd work of ref«reoce for meo of budiess generaDy ; It is the best of the 
Idnd we nave seen."— /rwiMMwvr. 

"Of priceless vatae to bomess men. It Is a necessary book in all mercantile offices.*— 5A<^ 

Harben^s Comprehensive IHscount OuidOm 

THE DISCOUNT GUIDE. Comprising several Series of 
Tables for die use of Merchants, ManufacturerS| Ironmongers, and others, 
by which may be ascertained the exact Profit arismg from any mode of using 
Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and the method of either 
Altering a Rate of Discount or Advancing a Price, so as to produce, by one 
operation, a sum that will realise aiiy required profit after allowing one or 
more Discounts : to which are added Tables of Frofit or Advance fr^ z} to 
go per cent. Tables of Discount from z} to 98! per cent., and Tables of Com- 
znission, &c., from k to zo per cent. By Hbnry Harbbn , Accountant, Author 
of " The Wdght Calculator." New Edition, carefully Revised and Corrected.- 
Demy 8vo, 544 pp., £1 59. half-bound. 

*' A book such as dilscan onfy be apptedated by business men, to wlioai tiie saving of time 
means savinff of money. We have the high authority of Professor J. R. Young that the tables 
tiirouglioat the work are constructed upon strictly accurate prindides. The work Is a mod^ 
.of t]rp<vnipl^cal deamess, and must prora of great vahie to merchants, mannfactnrers, and 
Ceneral traders."— J?HMiA T>ade yourmU, 

Iron Shipbuilders* and Merchants* Weight Tables* 

IRON-PLATE WEIGHT TABLES: For Iron Shipbuilders, 
Engineers, and Iron Merchants. Containing the Calculated Weignts of up 
wards of 150,000 different sizes of Iron Plates, from z foot by 6 in. by \ in. tc 
zo feet by 5 feet bv z in. . Worked out on the basis of 40 lbs. to the square 
foot of Iron of z Inch in thickness. Carefully compilea and thoroughly Re- 
vised by H. BuRLiNSOM and W. H. Sim psoif. Oblong 4to, 255. half-bound. 
"This woriE wiU be found of great utility. The authors have had much practical experience 

^K^iSti'Jr?'*?^ *" S'*"^,?«?™"*«*' «nd the use of the book «ill saTe much time in making 
-elaborate cakulatifons."— J&»^/uA Mechanic. 
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AQRICULTURE, FARMING, GA RDENING, etc. 
•**The Standard Treatise on Agriculture,^' 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and FARMER'S and CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S ASSISTANT : A Compendium of Husbandry. Originally 
Written bv William Youatt. Thirteenth Edition, entirely Re-written, 
considerablv Enlarged, and brought up to the Present Requirements of 
Agricultural Practice, by William Fream, LL.D., Steven Lecturer in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of " The Elements of Agriculture," &c. 
Royal 8vo, 1,100 pp., with over 450 Illustrations. Price £1 its. 6d. strongly 
and handsomely bound. Lyi*st published. 

Extract from Publishers' Advertisement. 

" A treatise that made its original appearance in the first decade of the century, and that enters 
-upon its Thirteenth Edition before the century has run its course, has undoubtedly established its 
position as a work of permanent value. It has been deemed expedient, therefore, to retain, as far 
as possible, in the present edition those features of Youatt 's Work which must have commended 
.themselves to general approval. 

" The phenomenal profrress of the last dozen years in the Practice and Science of Farming has 
rendered it necessary, however, that the volume should be re-written, and the publishers were 
fortimate enough to secure for the revision the services of Dr. Frram, whose high attainments {in 
all matters pertaining to agriculture have been so emphatically recognised by the highest pro- 
fessional and official authorities. In carrying out his editorial duties. Dr. FREAM has been 
favoured with valuable contributions by Prof. J. Wortley Axe, Mr. E. BROWN, Dr. BERNARD 
DYER, Mr. W. J. MALDEN, Mr. R. H. REW, Prof. SHELDON, Mr. J. SINCLAIR, Mr. SANDERS 
SPENCER, and others. . 

" No pains have been spared to make the illustrations as representative and characteristic as 
possible ; those of Live Stock (with one or two exceptions) bein^ new to the work ; and amongst 
them will be found portraits of prize-winning animals of the leadmg breeds." 

" On the whole, it may be safely said that no effort has been lacking on the part of either 
Editor or Publishers to make this I^w Edition of The Complete Grazier a faithful mirror of 
agricultural progxess and a reliable record of modem practice in farming, and, as such, deserving of 
the reputation gained by the work (vide Mark Lane Express) as * a treatise which will remain a 

standar^wor^t^h^ubjec^i^ons^^B^ 

Summary of Contents. 



Book I. On the Varieties, Breed- 
ing, Rearing, Fattening, and 
General Management of Cattle. 

Book II. On the Economy and Man- 
agement of the Dairy. 

Book III. On the Breeding, Rear- 
ing, AND Management of Horses. 

Book IV. On the Breeding, Rear- 
ing, AND Fattening of Sheep. 

Book V. On the Breeding, Rearing, 
AND Fattening of Swine. 

Book VI. On the Diseases of Live 
Stock. 



Book VII. On the Breeding, Rear- 
ing, and Management of Poultry. 

Book VIII. On Farm Offices and 
Implements of Husbandry. 

Book IX. On the Culture and Man- 
agement of Grass Lands. 

Book X. On the Cultivation and 
Application of Grasses, Pulse, 
AND Roots. 

Book XI. On Manures and their 
Application. 

Book XII. Monthly Calendars of 
Farmwork throughout the Year. 



'''4,* Opinions of t^e Press on Previous Editions. 

" The standard text-book with the farmer and m3aiet."—Famttf's Magazine. 

" A treatise which will remain a standard work on the subject as long as British agriculture 
endures." — Mark Lane Express (first notice). 

" The book deals with all departments of agriculture, and contains an immense amount of 
valuable information. It is, in fact, an encyclopaedia of agriculture put into readable form, and it 
Is the only work, e<^ually comprehensive brought down to present date. It deserves a place in the 
library of every agriculturist."— ^an6 Lane Express (second notice). 

British Farm, lAve Stock. 

FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Robert 
Wallace. F.L.S., F.R.S.E., &c., Professor of Agriculture and Rural Eco- 
nomy in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and considerably Enlarged. With over 120 Phototypes of Stock. Demy 8vo, 
384 pp., with 79 Plates and Maps, price i«. 6d. cloth. [J^t published. 

"A valuable, if not an indispensable, addition to every agricultural library worthy of the name, 

and an excellent gift-book to all who are, or are likely to become, concerned in the care and 

management of live stock in any position."— y^^rc'a^A^m/ Economist. 

" Few cotmt^ gentlemen who take up this book will care to put it down again until they have 

looked at its hundred phototypes of prize cattle, sheep, pigs, ana horses— the very best collection 

we have ever seea."—Satura^ Review. 
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Dairy Farming* 

BRITISH DAIRYING. A Handy Volume on the Work of the 
Dairy-Farm. For the Use of Technical Instruction Classes, Students in 
Agricultural Colleges, and the Working Dairy-Farmer. By ProfJ. P. Sheldon, 
late Special Commissioner of the Canadian Government, Author of " Dairy 
Farming," " The Farm and the Dairy," &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown oto, 2s. 6d. cloth. \Just published. 

Agricultural Facta and Figures. 

NOTE-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS AND FIGURES 
FOR FARMERS AND FARM STUDENTS. By Primrose McConneli., 
B.Sc, Fellow of the Highland and Agricultural Society. Fourth Edition r 
Royal 32mOrroan, gilt edges, with band, 4s. 

*' LltenHy teems with infonnatkn. and we can cofdially rfyoi mnff i'l it to all connected with 
•ipricultum."— iVMt* British Agriatlturist, 

SmaU Farming* 

SYSTEMATIC SMALL FARMING; or. The Lessons of my 
Farm, Being an Introduction to Modem Farm Practice for Small Farmers. 
By RoBBRT Scott Burn, Author of " Outlines of Modem Farming," &c. 
With numerous IllustrationSj crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

' " **Thls Is the completest book of Its class we have seen, and one which every amateur farmer 
will read with pleasure and accept as a guide."— FwA^ 

" The TOlnme contains a vast amount of useful information. No branch of fiurminsr is left 
untouched, from the labour to be done to the results achiered. It may be safely recommended to 
all who think they will be hi pg'^di'^ when they buy or rent a thiee-acre bxm.''~-Glas;g^<nu Herald. 

Modem Farming* 

OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING, By R. Scott Burn^ 
Soils, Manures, and Crops— Farming and Farming Economy— Cattle, Sheej^ 
and Horses — Management of Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry — Utilisation of 
Town-Sewage, Irrigation, &c. Sixth Edition. In One Vol., 1,350 pp., half- 
bound, profusely IllustitLted, 12s, 

" The aim of the anthor has been to make hb woric at oooe oompiehcnshe and trustworthy, 
and bi this aim he has succeeded to a degree which entitles him to much credit."— Ifivrmni^ 
Advertiser, " No former Should be without this book."— Amtery Guardian. 

Agricultural Engineering. 

FARM ENGINEERING, THE COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK OF. 
Comprising Draining and Embanking; Irrigation and Water Supply; Farm 
Roaas, Fences, and Gates ; Farm Buildings, their Arrangement and Con- 
8traction,with Plans and Estimates; Bam Implements and Machines ; Field 
Implements and Machines; Agricultural Surveying, Levelling, &c. By Prof. 
John Scott, late Professor of Acpriculture and Rural Economy at the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, &c. &c. In One Vol.,* 1,150 pages, half- 
bonnd, with over 600 Illustrations, 13s. 

"Written with great care^ as weD as with knowledge and ability. The author has done his 
work well ; we have found him a very trustworthy guide wherever we have tested his statements j 
The volume will be of great value to agricultural students,"— AforA Lafte Express. 

"For a young agriculturist we know of no handy vdnme lik^tobe more nsefnlly studied." 
—BelTs Weekly Messenger. 

Agricultural Text-Book. 

THE FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: A Text-Book of 
Agriculture, adapted to the Syllabus of the Science and Art Department. . 
For Elementary and Advanced Students. By Hugh Clbmekts (Board of 
Trade). Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. i8mo, as. 6d. cloth. 

"A most comprehensive volume; giving a mass o(laformation."—j4£'ricultural Economist. 
"It is a long time since we have seen a book which has pleased us more; or which contains 
such a vast and useful fund of knowledge."— £(^Mai/(0ffa/ Times. 

Tables for Fci/rmerSy etc. 

TABLES, MEMORANDA, AND CALCULATED RESULTS 
for Farmers, Graziers, Agricultural Students^ Surveyors, Land Agents, Auc- 
tioneers, etc. Selected and Arranged by Sidney Francis. Second Edition, 
Revised. 27a pp., waistcoat-pocket size, is. 6<f. limp leather. 
" Weighing less than i o«., and occupying no more space than a match box, it contains a mass 
of facts and calculations which has never before, m such handy form, been obtainable. We 
^oxdiahy t^ovam&xA\t."—BeWs fVeekiy Messenger. ou , ««!, u««i wuuuu- i«. 
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The MaiMtgetnent of Bees. 

BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT: A Guide to the 
Manipulation of Bees, the Production of Honey, and the General Manage- 
ment of the Apiary. By G. Gordon Samson. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, is. cloth. 
" The intending bee-keeper will find exactly the kind of Infonnation required to enable him 

to make a successftu start with his hives. The author is a thoroughly competent teacher, and his 

book may be commended."— Afomif^ Post. 

FoTtn and Estate Book-keeping. 

BOOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS <&• ESTATE OWNERS. 
A Practical Treatise, presenting, in Three Plans, a System adapted for all 
Classes of Farms. By Johnson M. Woodman, Chartered Accbvintajit. Second 
Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cl. bds. ; or as. &i. cl. limp. 
" The Tolume Is a capital study of a most important subject."— ^irtfeNAwra/ Gojuttt, 

iFarfn Account Book. 

WOODMAN'S YEARLY FARM ACCOUNT BOOK. Giving 
a Weekly Labour Account and Dianr, and showing the Income and Expen- 
diture under each Department of Crops, Live Stock, Dairy, &c. &c. With 
Valuation, Profit and Loss Account, and Balance Sheet at the end of the 
I Year. By Johnson M. Woodman, Chartered Accountant, Author of Book- 

keeping for Farmers." Folio, 75. 6d, half 'bound. {jntUurt* 

" Contains erery requisite foim for keeping fium accounts readily and acatfatdy."-v4>W- 

I Early Fruits. Flowers, and Vegetables. 

THE FORCING GARDEN ; or, How to Grow Early Fruits, 

Flowers, and Vegetables. With Plans and Estimates for Building Glass- 
houses, Pits, and Frames. With Illustrations. By Samubx. Wood. Crown 
8vo, 3S. 6d. cloth. 

" A good boolc, and fairly fills a place that was in some degree racant.' The book is written with 
igttdX care, and contains a great deal of valuable teaching." — GartUntri' Mtfgvuntu, 

Good Gardening. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING \ or. How to Grow 
Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. By S. Wood. Fourth Edition, with con] 
siderable Additions, &c., and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cl. 
" May be recommended to young gardeners^ cottagers, and specially to amateurs, fbr the 

•plain, simple, and trustworthy infoimation it gives on common matters too often nei^ected."— 

GanUnerf ChronicU, 

Gainful Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PAKVO GARDENING; or, How to make One 
Acre of Land produce £620 a-^ear by the Cultivation of Fruits and Vegetables ; 
also. How to Grow Flowers m Three Glass Houses, so as to realise £176 per 
annum clear Profit. By Samuel Wood, Author of "Good Gardening," &c. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, is. sewed. 
*' We are bound to recommend it as not only suited to the case of tiie amateur and gentieman't 
.gardener, but to the maricet grower." — Gardeners' Me^^ustHe, 

Gardening for Ladies. 

THE LADIES' MULTUM-IN-PARVO FLOWER GARDEN, 
and Amateurs' Complete Guide, With lUusts. By S. Wood. Cr.Svo, 35. 6d, cl. 
" This Tolume contains a good deal of sound, common smse instruction."— FA>r£rtL 
" Full of shrewd hints and usefiil instructions, based on a Ufetim« ci vxpeddooo,"— Scotsman, 

Receipts for Gardeners. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by Charles W. Quin. i2mo, 
IS. 6d. cloth limp. 
" A usefhl and handy book, containing a good deal of valuable bafofaaation,''—Atkeme$0H, 

Market Gardening. 

MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDENING. By Contributors 
to " The Garden." Compiled by C. W. Shaw, late Editor of *' Gardening 
Illustrated." lamo, 3s. 6a. cloth boards. 
" The most valuable compendium of kitchen and maricet-garden woric published."— /^0rm«r. 

Cottage Gardening. 

COTTAGE GARDENING; or, Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables for 
SmaU Gardens. By E. Hobday. Z2mo, is. 6d, cloth limp. 

" Contains much useful infonnation at a small chaLrge."—Gla^ow Heraid. 
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AUCTIONEERING, VALUING, LAND SURVETING 

ESTATE AGENCY, ete. 



THE APPRAISER, A UCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE AND 
ESTATE AGENT AND VALUER'S POCKET ASSISTANT, for the Valna^ 
tloo for Pnrchase, Sale, or Renewal of Leases, Annuities and Reversions, and 
of property generally; with Prices for Inventories, Ac Bv Johh Whbblxr, 
Vainer, Ac Sixth Edition, Re>written and greatly eztencUid by C. Norris, 
Sarveyor, Valuer, Ac Rojzi 32010, 55. doth. 

**AiMBtaiMloaadM book of wJatcnco. rwitatntog an adminble tnd doody-ananfited Bst of 
pilow telamntariai, and a vefypiactical goide to dateniiJiie the "valM of 1^^ 



** Contatasalun quantity of vailed and nsefnl Infonnatioa as to the Tahiatton for porcfaaseb 



annnWiH and reversionsi and of p rope rty generally, witli Prices for 
iBMBtoriai, and a gidda to detoRBine the value of interior fitti^es and ouwr eActs.'*—!^ 



AueUaneertng. 

AUCTIONEERS: THEIR DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 
A Manual of Instruction and Connsel for the Yonng Auctioneer. By Robbrt 
Squibbs, Auctioneer. Second Edition, Revised andpartlyRe-written« Demy 
8vo, xat. &!. cloth. 

" The standard text-book on the topics of which it treats."— ^/AmiFMm. 

*' The woik is one of general excellent character, and gives mudi infonnation in a compeo- 
dious and satis&ctory fona."— Builder. 

** May be reconunended as giving a great deal of infotmation on the law relating t» 
anctioneers. in a very readable form."— Z^w youmoL 

" Auctioneers m»r be congratulated on having so pleasing a writer to minister to their special 
VM6iiS»."— Solicitor^ ^ourruU, 

IwwooiPs Estate Tables. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING OF ESTATES, Freehold, 
Co^hoid, or Leauhold; Amtmties, Advowsom, etc., and for the Renewing of 
LttB^es held under Cathedral Churches, CoUoRes, or other Corporate bodiesi 
for Terms of Years certain, and for Lives : also for Valuing ReversKmary 
Estates, Deferred Annuities, Next Presentations, &c ; together with Smart's 
Five Tahles of Compound Interest, and an Extension of the same to Lower 
and Intermediate Rates. By W. In wood. 33rd Edition, with considerable 
Additions, and new and valuable Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult 
Computations of the Interest of Money, Discount, Annuities, &c, by M. Fxdor 
Thomam, of the Soci^t^ Cr6dit Mobiaer ot Paris. Crown 8vo, 8s. cloth. 

**Those faiterested in the porchase and sale of estate^ and hi the adjustment of compensatloB 
cases, as well as in transactions in annuities life insunmoes, &&, will find the present edition of 
eminent service."— £>viifMer&v. 

AffricuUur€U VeUuer's Assistant. 

THE AGRICULTURAL VALUER'S ASSISTANT. A Prac- 
tical Handbook on the Valuation of Landed Estates : including Rules and 
Data for Measuring and Estimating the Contents, Weights, and Values of 
Agricultural Produce and Timber, and the Values of Feeding Stuffs, 
Manures, and Labour; with Forms of Tenant-Right- Valuations, Lists of 
Local Agricultural Customs, Scales of Compensation under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, ftc &c. By Tom Bright, Agricultural Surveyor. Second 
Edition, much Enlarged. Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. [Just published. 

** Full of tables and examples in connection with the valuation of tenant-right, estates, labour, 
contents, and weights of timber, and farm produce of all kbids."—A£ricultitral Gaaette. 

" An eminently practical handbook, fiill of practical tables and data of undoubted intocest vaA 
vafaie to surveyors and anctioneers in preparing valuations of all kinds. '-^orMcr. 

Plantations and Undertvoods. 

POLE PLANTATIONS AND UNDERWOODS: A Practical 
Handbook on Estimating the Cost of Forming, Renovating, Improving, and 
Grubbing Plantations and Underwoods, their Valuation for Purposes of 
Transfer, Rental, Sale, or Assessment By Tom Bright, Author of 
•• The AgriculturalValuer's Assistant,*' &c. Crown Svo, 3$. 6d. cloth. 
'!,Z? .T®^"?^. *M5**«s "»d agents it win be a welcome aid."^Ndrtk British Agriculturist, 
^ ^t^ifi^******** ^ "^ **»* '^"«' *» *^ discharge of his duties, and of undoubted interest 
and use ootb, to surveyors and auctioneers in preparing vahiations of all ki n ds ."— igmf Htraid. 
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Mudson's Zand Valuer's Boeket^Booh. 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT: Being Tables 
on a very much Improved Plan, for Calcalating the Value of Estates. With 
Tables for redacing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial Customary Acres to Statute 
Measure, ftc. By K. Hudson, C.B. New Edition. Royal samo, leather, 
elastic band, 4s. 

JBwwrVs JLa/nd Improver's JPocket^Bookm 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK OP PORMULyE, 
TABLBSfOHd MEMORANDA required in any ComptOatioH relating to the 
Permanent Improvement of Landed Property. By John Bwart, Land Surveyor 
and Agricultural Engineer. Second Edition, Revised. Royal samo, oblong, 
leather, gilt edges, with elastic band, 4J. 
** A oonqwndioas and handy Uttle r6tamie.''—S^€€tmior, 

Complete Agricultural Surveyor's JPocket^Book* . 

THE LAND VALUER'S AND LAND IMPROVER'S COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK, Consisting of the above Two Works bonnd to- 
gether. Leather, gUt edges, with strap, 75. 6d. 

Souse JProperty, 

HANDBOOK OP HOUSE PROPERTY. A Popular and Practi- 
cal Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and Compulsory Sale of 
Houses and Land, including the Law of Dilapidations ana Fixtures ; with 
Examples of all kinds of Valuations, Useful Information on Building, and 
Suggestive Elucidations of Fine Art By E. L. Tarbucx, Architect and 
Surveyor. Fifth Edition, Enlarged, lamo, 55. cloth. 

**Tlie advice is thoroughly pracdcaL"— £aw yonrtuU. 

*' For all who have dealuigs with house proper^, this is an indispensable gtM^"—DtC0rttHoH, 
*' Carefttlhr hroosht up to date, and much improved by the addition of a divisioo on line 
art. . . . A weU'writtenandthottghtfiilwork."— Zawif ^^(e«/xi2Mvrrf. 



LAW AND MISCELLANEOUS. 



Private BiU Legislation and Provisional Orders^ 

HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF SOLICITORS AND EN- 
GINEERS Engaged in Promoting Private Acts of Parliament and Provi- 
sional Orders, for the Authorization of Railwavs, Tramwavs, Works for the 
Supply of Gas and Water, and other tmdertakings of a like character. By 
L. Livingston Macassey, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
M.lnst.C.E. ; Author of " Hints on Water Supply." Demy 8vo, 950 pp., as*, cl. 

** The author's double experience as an engineer and barrister has enabled him to approach 
the subject alike from an engineering and legal point of view."— £«c»/ GpvemmetU CMr»niett. 

Law of Patents. 

PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, ANb HOW TO PROCURE 
THEM, Compiled for the Use of Inventors, Patentees and others. By 
G. G. M. Hardingham, Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E., &c. Demy 8vo, as. td. cloth. 

Metropolitan Mating Appeals, 

REPORTS OF APPEALS HEARD BEFORE THE COURT 
OF GENERAL ASSESSMENT SESSIONS, from the Year iSri to X885. 
By Edward Rydb and Arthdr Lyon Rydb. Fourth Edition, with Introduc- 
tion and Appendix by Walter C. Rydb, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo, z6s. cloth. 

Poeket'Booh for Sanitary Officials. 

THE HEALTH OFFICER'S POCKET-BOOK : A Guide to 
Sanitary Practice and Law. For Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Members of Sanitary Authorities, &c. By Edward F. Willoughby, 
M.D. (Lond.), &c., Author of *• Hygiene and Public Health.** Fcap. 8vo, 
ys. 6d. cloth, red-edges, rounded corners. IJ^t published. 

" A mine of condensed information of a pertinent and useful kind on the various subjects of 
which it treats. The matter seems to have been carefully compiled and arranged for facility of 
reference, and it i? well illustrated by diagrams and woodcuts. The different subjects are 
succinctly but fully and scientliically dealt with."— 7"A< Lancet. 
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^ Complete Epitome of the Laws of this Country* 

EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER: A Handy •Book of the 
PrincitUt of Law and Equity. By A Barsistbk. Thirtieth^Editioii, cai«. 
iolly Reviled, and indadug the T.egi«lari<Mi of 1893. Comprising (amongst 
•other Acts) the BfMMf' and Loam (Infants) Act, 1892; the Small Holdings 
Act, xtos ; the CUrgy Discipline Act, 1893 ; the Conveyancing and Lam of Pro- 
petty Act, 1898, Ac. ; as weU as the Forged Transfers Act, 1891 ; the Custody 
of Children Act, 1891; the Slander of Women Act, 1891; the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1890: the Directors' Liability Act, 1890; the Partnership Act, 1890; the 
intestates Estates Act, 1890, and many other new Acts. Crown 8vo, 700 pp., 
price €$. Bd (saved at every consultation I ), strongly bonnd in cloth. 

[Just puUished. 
*^* The Booh will be found to compriu {amongst other matter) — 

Thb Rights and wrongs of individuals— Uutdlord and tenant— vendors 
AND purchasers— Partners and Agents— Companies and Associations— Masters. 
Servants, and workmen— leases and mortgages— church and clergy, rftual 
— L.IBBL AND SLANDER— Contracts and agreements-bonds and Bills of Sale- 
Cheques, Bills, and Notes -Railway and Shipping Law— Bankruptcy and In- 
surance-Borrowers, Lenders, and Sureties— Criminal Law— parliamentary 
Elections— county Councils— Municipal Corporations— Parish Law, Church- 
wardens, ETC— Insanitary dwellings and Areas— public Health and Nuisances 
—friendly and Building Societies- Copyright and Patents — Trade Marks 

AND designs — HUSBAND AND WIFE. DIVORCE, ETC.— TRUSTEES AND EXECUTORS — 
GUARDIAN AND WARD. INFANTS. ETC.— GAME LAWS AND SPORTING— HORSES. HORSB- 
DEALING. AND DOGS— INNKEEPERS. LICENSING^ ETC.— FORMS OF WILLS, AGREEMENTS, 
ETC. ETC 

tsr The object of this work is to enable those who consult it to help them- 
selves to the law; and thereby to dispense, as far as possible, with professional 
assistance and advice. There are many wron^ and grievances which persons sub- 
mit to from time to time through not hnowing how or where to apply for redress ; and 
many persons have as great a dread of a lawyer's oJSUce as of a }ion*s den. With this 
booh at hand it is believed that many a Siz-and-Eightpencb may be saved ; many 
a wrong redressed ; many a right reclaimed; many a law suit avoided ; and many 
an evil abated. The worh has established itself as the standard legal adviser of all 
classes, and has also made a reputation for itself as a useful book of reference for 
lawyers residing at a distance from law libraries, who are glad to nave at hand a 
worh embodying recent decisions and enactments. 

%* Opinions of thb Prbss. 

** It to a complete code of EngSsh Law, written in plain lansuase^ whldi all can understand. 
. . Should be in the hands otereiy bosiness man, and all who wish to abolish lawyers' bills.' — > 
Weekly Timet. 

*' A useful and condie ep i tome of the law, compfled wtth oonstdeiable care."— /^«w Magajtine 
" A complete digest of tlie most useful &cts which constitute Engflish la-w."— Globe. 
This excellent handbook. . . . Admirably done, admirauy arranged, and admirably 
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cheap."— iL<*i& Mercury. 

** A condse, cheap and complete epitome of the English law. So plainly written that he who 
runs may read, and he who reaas may understand.' —Figaro. 

*' A dictionary of Iqfal facts well put together. The book is a Tery useful ooib.'— Spectator. 

"A work which has long been wanted, which is thoroughly well done, and which we most 
cordially recommend." — Sunetay Tittus. 

"The latest edition of this popular book ought to be in every business establishment, and on 
every Ubrary table. "Sheffield PdsL 

" A complete epitome of the law ; thoroughly intelligible to non-professional readers." 

Bell's Life. 

Iiegal Guide for Paumbrohers. 

THE PAWNBROKERS', FACTORS' AND MERCHANTS' 
GUIDB TO THE LAW OF LOANS AND PLEDGES. With the 
Statutes and a Digest of Cases on Rights and Liabilities, Civil and Criminal, 
as to Loans and Pledges of Goods, Debentures, Mercantile and other Se- 
curities. By H. C. FoLKARDi Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of " The Law 
of Slander and Libel," &c. With Additions and Corrections. Fcap. 8vO| 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
•• This work contains dmphr everything that requifes to be known conoening die department 

of the law of which it treats, wecansafefy commend the book as unique and very nearly perfect." 

—Iron. 

The Law of Contracts* 

LABOUR CONTRACTS : A Popular Handbook on the LaW 
of Contracts for Works and Services. By David Gibbons: Fourth Edition, 
with Appendix of Statutes by T. F. Uttley, Solicitor. Fcap. 8vo, xs. 6d. 
cloth. ^ [Just published^ 
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tS" •• WEALE'S SERIES includeg Text-Books on almost every branch o[ 
Science and Industry, comprising such subjects as AgricuUure, Architecture 
and Building, Civil Engineering, Fine Arts, Mechanics and Mechanical 
Engineering, Physical and Chemical Science, and many miscellaneous 
Treatises. The whole are constantly under^oin^ revision, and new editions, 
brought up to the latest discoveries in scientific research, are constantly 
issued. The prices at which they are sold are as low as their eicelisncs is 
•saured." — American Liiirary Gasetts. 

" Amongst the literature of technical education, WHALE'S Sbries has over 
enjofsd a high repuUtion, and the additions being made by Messrs. CrOsBV 
LoCKWOOD & Son render the series more complete, and bring the informa- 
upon the several subjects down to the present time." — Mining Journal. 
It is not too much to say that no books have ever proved more popular 
with, or more useful to, young engineers and others than the excellent 

Batises comprised in Whalb's Sbriss."— £f«in(CT-. 

■' The encellanoe of Wkale's Series is now bo well appreciated, that it 

□nld be wasting our space to enlarge upon their general usefulness and 

due."— Bii.-|rf«r. 

"The volumes of WEALE'S Series form one of the best collections of 

emenlary technical books in any language," — Architect. 

•• WEALE'S SERIES has become a standard as well as an unrivalled 
collection of treatises in all branches of art and science."— public OpitliCH, 
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SAL£*S BXJDIIIEHTAET SCIENTIFIG SERIES. 




%* The Tolnmes of fbis Series are fredy Illustxated with 
Woodcuts, or otherwise, where requisite. Toroug^hout the fid- 
lowing List it most be understood that the books are bound ia 
limp cloth, unless otherwise stated; 3»/ the volumes nutrked 
with a X wu^ alto be had strongly bound in cloth boards for 6d, 
extra, 

N.B, — In ordering from this List it is recommended^ as a 
means of /acilitatini btuiness and obviating error, to quote the 
numbers qjShc^ to the volumes, as well as the titles and prices. 



CIVIL ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC. 

No. 

31! H^ELLS AND WELL-SINKING. By John Geo. Swindell, 

A.R.I.B.A., and 6. R. Bunmnx, C.E. Revised Edition. With a New 
Appendix on the Qualities of Water. Illustrated, ss. 
35. THE BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, far 
Building and other Purposes. By Gen. Sir J. Burgoynb, Bart. is. 6d. 

43. TUBULAR, AND OTHER IRON GIRDER BRIDGES, par- 

ticularly describing the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. By G. 
Drvsdalb Dkmpsby, C.E. Fourth Edition, ss. 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE WORKS, with Practical 

Remarks on Footings, Sand, Concrete, B6ton, Pile-driving, Caissons, and 
Cofferdams, >cc. By £. Dobson. Seventh Edition, is. 6d. 

60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING. By T. Baker, 
C.E. Fifteenth Edition, revised by Profesjtor J. R. Young. 2s.t 
8o». EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA. With examples 
and Particulars of actual Embankments, See. By J. Wiggins, F.G.S. as. 

81. WATER WORKS, for the Supply of Cities and Towns. With 
a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of England as in- 
fluencing Supplies of Water, &c. By S. Hughbs, C.E. New Edition. 4s.t 

118. CIVIL ENGINEERING IN NORTH AMERICA, a Sketch 
of. By David Stbvbnson, F.R.S.E., fcc. Plates and Diagrams, ts. 

167. IRON BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, AND OTHER 
'WORKS. By Francis Campin, C.E. ss. 6d.} 

197. ROADS AND STREETS. By H. Law, C.E., revised and 
enlari^ed by D. K. Clark, C.E., including ];>avements of Stone, Wood, 
Asphalte, &c. 4S. 6d.t 

103. SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND IN 
VILLAGRS. By C.Slago, A.M.T.C^E. Revised Edition, js.t 

SI2. GAS-WORKS, THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGE^ 
MENTi and the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. Originally 
written oy Samuel Hughes, C.E. Re-written and enlarged by Willlam 
Richards, C.E. Eighth Edition, with important additions. 5s. 6d.t 

«I3. PIONEER ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 
Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New Coun- 
tries. By Edward Dobson, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 4s. fAX 

SI6. MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION; A Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erection of Works of Con- 
struction. By Francis Campin, C.E. Second Edition, revised. 3s.t 

M9. CIVIL ENGINEERING. By Henry Law, M.Tnst. C.E. 
Including Hydraulic Enoinbbrino by Geo. R. Burnbll, M.Inst. C.S. 
Seventh Edition, revised, with large additions by D. Kinnbar Clark, 
M.Inst. C.E. 6s. 6d., Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

26t: THE DRAINAGE OF LANDS, TOWNS, &» BUILDINGS. 
By G. D. Dempsby, C.E. Revised, with large Additions on Recent Practice 
Id Drainage Engineering, by D. Kinnear Clark, M.I.C.E. Second Edition. 
Cormrted. 4s. 6d.t [ * 

2het indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

33. CRANES^ the Construction of, and other Machinery for Raising 

Heavy Bodies. By Joseph Glynn, F.R.S. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

34. THE STEAM ENGINE. By Dr. Lardner. Illastrated. is.6d. 

59. STEAM BOILERS: their Construction and Management. By 
R. Armstrong, C.B. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

82. THE POWER OF WATER, as appUed to drive Flour M3US, 
and to ffive motion to Turbines. &c. By Josbph Glynn, F.R.S. 2s.t 

98. PRACTICAL MECHANISM, the Elements of; and Machine 

Tools. By T. Bakbr, C.E. With Additions by J. Nasmyth, C.B. at. 6d.l 

139. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theoij 

of, with Rules and Examples for Practical Men. By T. Bakbr, C.E. is. 6a. 

164. MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, as applied to Steam En- 

gines, Bridgres, Sbip-building, &c. By J. G. Winton. New Edition, ts. 6d.t 

165. IRON AND HEAT, exhibiting the Principles concerned m the 

Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Girders. By J. Armour. 2s. 6d4 

166. POWER IN MOTION: Horse-Power, Toothed- Wheel Gearing, 

Long and Short Driving Bands, and Angular Forces. By J. Armour, as.l 
171. THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 

DRAWING. ByJ.MAXTON. 7th Edn. With 7 Plates and 350 Cuts. it. 6d4 
190. STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Sutionary and 

Portable. By J. Sbwbll and D. K. Clark, C.E. 3s. 6d.t 
200. FUEL, its Combustion and Economy. By C. W. WiLLIAlfS. 

With Recent Practice in the Combustion and Economy of Fuel — Coal, Coka, 

Wood, Peat, Petroleum, &c. — ^by D. K. Clark, M.I. C.E. 3s. 6d.t 
102. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, By G. D. Dhmpsey, C.E. ; witk 

large additions by D. Kinnbar Clark, M.T.C.E. 3S.I 
211. THE BOILERMAKER* S ASSISTANT in Drawing, Tem- 

plating, and Calculating Boiler and Tank Work. By John Courtnbt, 

Practical Boiler Maker. Edited by D. K. Clark, C.E. xoo Illustrations, n. 
117. SEWING MACHINERY : Its Construction. History, &c., with 

full Technical Directions for Adjusting, 8tc. By J. W. Urquhart, C.B. as.t 
223. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Comprising Metallurgy, 

Moulding, Casting, Forging, Tools, Workshop Machinery, Manu€a.cture of 

the Steam Engine, &c. By Francis Campin, C.E. Second Edition, ss. 6d.t 

236. DETAILS OF MACHINERY. Comprising Instructions for 

the Execution of various Works in Iron. By Francis C ampin, C.E. ya,% 

237. THE SMITHY AND FORGE; including the Farrier's Art and 

Coach Smithing. By W. J. E. Cranb. Illustrated. 28. 6d.}^ 

238. THE SHEET-METAL WORKER'S GUIDE; a Practical Hand- 

book for Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, Zincworkers, 8cc. With 94 Diaerams and 
Working Patterns. By W. J. E. Cranb. Second Edition, revised, xs. 5d. 

251. STEAM AND MACHINERY MANAGEMENT: with Hints 
on Construction and Selection. By M. Powis Balb, M.I.M E. 2s. 6d.t 

254. THE BOILERMAKER'S READY-RECKONER. By J. 

CouRTNBY. Edited by D. K. Clark, C.E. 4s. 
^^ Nos. 211 andz$\ in One Vol.^ half- bounds entitled** The Boilkr maker's R BAD v- 
Reckonbr and Assistant." By J. Courtney and D. K. Clark. 7s. 

255. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE-DRIVING, A Practical Manual for 

Engineers in charge of [x>comotive Engines. By Michabl Rbynolds, M.S.S 
Eighth Edition. 3s. 6d., limp ; 4s. 6d. cloth boards. 

256. STATIONARY ENGINE^DRIVING, A Practical Manual 

Engineers in charge of Stationary Engines. By Michabl Reynolds, MnS.B. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. limp ; 4s. 6d. cloth boards. 

260. IRON BRIDGES OF MODERATE SPAN: their Construt- 
tion and Erection. By Hamilton W. Pendrbd, C.E. 2s. 

The X indicates that these vots. may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 

4. MINERALOGY^ Rudiments of; a concise View of the General 
Pro|«rties of Minerals. By A. Ramsat, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., ftc. Tliiid 
Edition, revised and enlargeid. Illtutrated. 3s. 6d4 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, with and without the Mag- 
netic Needle. Bt T. Fbkwick and T. Bakes, C.£. niastrated. ss. 6d. t 

135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY; Practically Treated. By Alex- 
iOiDER Watt. Ninth Edition, enlarged and revised, with additional Ulus- 
tratiotts, and includinr the most recent Processes. 38. 6d.t 

172. MINING rOC7Z5, Manual of. For the Use of Mine Managers, 
Agents, Students, &c. By William Morgans. 2s. 6d. 
17a*. MINING TOOLS, ATLAS oi Engravings to Illustrate the above, 
«xmtaininflr S35 Illustrations, drawn to Scale. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

176, METALLURGY OF IRON. Containing History of Iron Manu- 
facture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Ihnocesses of Mann- 
facture of Iron and Steel, &c. By U. Badbrmam, F.G.S. Sixth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 5s4 

l8a COAL AND COAL MINING. By the late Sir Warington W. 
Smtth, M.A., F.R.S. Seventh Edition, revised. 3s. 6d.$ 

195. mE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM^ 
PLETE GUIDE. By W. Lintbrn, M.E. Third Edition, including Mag- 
netic and Ajigular Surveying. With Four Plates. 3s. 6d.t 

SI4. SLATE AND SLATE ^^^-^-^ i^/^^^, Scientific, Practical, and 
Commercial. By D. C. Davibs, F.G.S., Mining Engineer, 8cc. 3s.t 

164. A FIRST BOOK OF MINING AND QUARRYING, with the 
Sciences connected therewith, for Primary Schools and Self Instruction. By 
J. H. CoLUMS, F.G.S. Second Edition, with additions, zs. 6d. 



ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 

16. ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS— The Orders and their .Esthetic 

Principles. By W. H. Lbbds. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

17. ARCHITECTURE— STYLES— The History and Description of 

the Styles of Architecture of Various Countries, from the Earliest to tibe 
Present Period. By T. Talbot Burt, F.R.I.B.A^ &c. Illustrated, ss. 
'%* Orders and Stylbs op Architbcturb, in Ons Vol^ 3^. 6</. 

18. ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— The Principles of Design in 

Architecture, as deducible from Nature and exemplified in the Works of the 

Gre^ and Gothic Architects. BvE.L.Garbbtt, Architect. Illustrated. 2s.6d. 

%* Tks ikrt4 pncedmz Works, in One kandsome Vol., kalf bound, tntitUd 

** Modbrn Architbcturb," price 6c. 

12. THE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments oi. General Principles 
of Construction, Materials used in Building, Strength and Use of Materials, 
Working Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates. By E. Dobson, 2s.| 

tS. MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING : Rudimentary Treatise 
on the Principles of Masonic Projection and their application to Con- 
struction. By Edward DoBSOZf, M.R.I.B^A., &c. as. 6d.t 

4J. COTTAGE BUILDING. By C. B&UCB Allen, Architect 
Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged. With a Chapter on Economic Cottages 
for Allotments, by Edward E. Allbzc, C.E. 2s. 

45. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MASTICS, 
PLASTERING, Sic. By G. R. Burnbll, C.E Fourteenth Edition, is. 6d 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION. An Exposition of the 
General Principles as applied to Domestic and Public Buildings. Mines, 
Lighthouses, Ships, fcc. By C. Tomlinson, FJ(..S., ftc. Illustrateo. 3s. 

III. ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, ^r. * Experimental Essays 

on the Principles of Construction. By W. Bland. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

Tke t indicates thai these vols, may be kad strongly\bound at 6d. extra. 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued. 

ii6. THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or, The 
Principles of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of thelArchitect and 
Builder. By T. Roobr Smith, M.K.I.B.A., Architect. Illustrated, it. 6d. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art of. 

By T. A. Richardson, Architect. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 
laS. VITRUVIUS—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS POLLO. In Ten Books. Translated from the Latin by 

Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates, ss. 
13a GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Principles 

of Beauty in ; with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in 

Greece. By the Earl of Abhrdbbn. xs. 
%* Tk* ivoo preceding Works in One handsome Vol., half bound, entitled "ANdBNT 

Architbcturb," price 6s. 

132. THE ERECTION OF DWELLING-HOUSES. Dlustrated by 

a Perspective View. Plans, Elevations, and Sections of a pair of Semi- 
detached Villas, witn the Specification, Quantities,. and EstimateSf &c. By 
S. H. Brooks. New Edition, with Plates. 2s. 6d.i 

156. QUANTITIES ^ MEASUREMENTS m Bricklayers', Masons', 
Plasterers% Plumbers', Painters*. Paporhangers', Gilders*, Smiths*, Carpenters' 
and Joiners' Work. By A. C. Bbaton, Surveyor. Ninth Edition, xs. 6d. 

175. LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK FOR 1893. A 
Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest Prices and Data for Builders. 
Architects, Engineers, and Contractors. Re-constructed, Re-written, and 
further Enlarged. By Francis T. W. Miller, A.R.I.B.A. 700 pages. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. [!^Mf/ Published. 

182. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY— "^WB, Elementary Prtn- 

ciPLKS OF Carpbktry. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
Thomas Trbdgold. C.E. With a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. 
Wyndham Tarn, M.A. Fifth Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d.f 

i82«. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. ATLAS of 35 Plates t« 
accompany the above. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4to. 6s. 
185. THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; the Measurement of Boards, 
Glass, &c. ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Octagonal -sided. Round Timb«r 
and Stone, and Standing Timber, &c. By Richard Morton. Fifth 
Edition. . 4s. ; strongly bound in leather, 58. 

187. HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By G. WlGHTWlOt. 

New Edition. By G. H. Guillaumb. Illustrated, js. 6d.t 

188. HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGN 

WRITING : with a Course of Elementary Drawing for House-Painters, Sign- 
Writers, 8tc., and a Collection of Useful Receipts. By Ellis A. Davidson. 
Sixth Edition. With Coloured Plates. 5s. cloth limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

1S9. THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. 

In Six Sections : General Principles; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting: 
Pointing; Paving, Tiling, Materials; Slating and Plastering j Practical 
Greometry, Mensuration, See. By Adam Hammond. Seventh Edition, xs. 6d. 

191. PLUMBING. A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft ot 

the Plumber. With Chapters upon House Drainage and Ventilation. Sixth 
Edition. With 380 Illustrations. By W. P. Buchan. 3s. 6d.t 

192. THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By R. E. Grandy. ss. 

106. A BOOK ON BUILDING, CivU and Ecclesiastical, tocluding 
Church Restoration. With the Theory of Domes and the Great Pyramid 
«cc. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C, F.R.A.S. 4s. 6d.t 

m6. the yOINTS MADE AND USED BY BUILDERS in the 
Construction of various kinds of Engineering and Architectural Works. By 
Wyvill T.Christy, Architect. With upwards of 160 Engravings on Wood. 3s.t 

2ft8. THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS OF WOOD AND IRON. 
By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., Architect. Second Edition, revised, is, 6d. 



The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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Architecture^ Building, etc, cmtinued. 

S29. ELEMENTARY DECORATION: as applied to the Interior 

and Exterior Decoiation of DweUin^^-Hoiiaes, he By J. W. Facbt. ss. 
J57. PRACTICAL HOUSE DECORATION. A Guide to the Art 
of Oniameatal P^ntiair. By Jambs W. Facxt. 2s. 6d. 
%* Tks Hm frtetding Workt, in One handtome Vol,, half -bound, entitled " Housb 
Dbookatiom, ELsitairTABT AND Practical," prux $s. 

tjo. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HAN DR AILING. Showing 

New and Simple Methods. By G. Collimgs. Second Edition, Revised, 

inclndini: A Tkxatisb cm Staulbitildimg. Plates, ss. 6d, 
S47. BUILDING ESTA TES : a Rudimentary Treatise on the Develop- 

mea^ Sale, Pnrdiase, and General Management of Boilding Land. By 

FowLSR MArriAiffD, Surveyor. Second Edition, revised, ss. 
S4S. PORTLAND CEMENT FOR USERS. By Hen&t Faija, 

Assoc. M. last C.E. Third Edition, corrected. Blostrated. as. 
tSt. BRICKWORK: a Practical Treatise, embodying the General 

and Higher Principles of Bricklaying, Catting and Setting, 8dc By F. 

Waulbr. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, is. 6d. 
13. THE PRACTICAL BRICK AND TILE BOOK. Comprising: 
it9. Baioc AND TiLB Making, by E. Dobson, A.I.C.E.; Practical Bricklat- 
s6s. nro, faj A. Hammond ; Brickcdtting and Setting, by A. Hammond. $34 

pp. with S70 lUnstratioDS. 6s. Strongly half-bound. 
tSZ.THE TIMBER MERCHANT'S, SAW-MILLER'S, AND 

IMPORTER'S FREIGHT-BOOK AND ASSISTANT. By Wm. Rich- 

ARDSON. With Additions by M. Powis Balb, A.MJnst.C.E. 3s4 
IS«. CIRCULAR WORK IN CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 

A Practical Treatise on Circular Work of Single and Double ConraturD. 

By GborgbColungs. Second Edition, ss. 6d. 
159. GAS FITTING: A Practical Handbook treating of every 

Description of Gas Laying and Ktting. By John Black, ss. 6d4 
t6i. SHORING AND ITS APPLICATION: A Handbook for the 

Use of Students. By Gbobgb H. Btjigrovr. is. 6d. 
165. THE ART OF PRACTICAL BRICK CUTTING &* SETTING. 

By Adam Hammond. With qo Engravings, zs. 6d. 
•67. THE SCIENCE OF BUILDING : An Elementary IVeatise on 

the Principles of Construction. By E. Wtndham Tarn, M.A. Lond. Third 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d.t 
171, VENTILATION: a Text-book to the Practice of the Art of 

Ventilating Buildings. By W. P. Buchan, R.P., Sanitary Engineer, Author 

of "Plumbine," «cc. js.ed.t 
272. ROOF CARPENTRY; Practical Lessons in the Framing of 

Wood Roofs. For the Use of Working Carpenters. By Gbo. Collings, 

Author of " Handrailing and Stairbuilding," 8cc. ss. &ttsl pui/isAed, 
173. THE PRACTICAL PLASTERER : A Compendium of Plain 

, and Ornamental Plaster Work. By Wilfred Kbmp. ss. [^ttsl pudluAed, 



SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, ETC. 

51. NA VAL ARCHITECTURE. An Exposition of the Elementary 
Principles. By J. Pbakb. Fifth Edition, with Plates. 3s. 6d.t 
53». SHIPS FOR OCEAN ^ RIVER SERVICE, Elementary and 
Practical Principles of the Construction of. By H. A. Sommbrpbldt. is. 6d* 
53»». AN ATLAS OF ENGRA VINGS to Illustrate the above. Twelve 
large folding plates. Royal 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
54. MASTING, MASTMAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS^ 
Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; Chain, Wire, and Hemp Ropes^ 
8cc., relative to every class of vessels. By Robbrt Kipping, N.A. ss. 

The X indicate* that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra. 



LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND SON, 



weale's rudimentary series. 



Shipbuilding, Navigation, Marine Engineering, etc., cent. 

S4». IRON SHIP-BUILDING, With Practical Examples and Dctoils. 
Bt Tomh Grantham, C.E. Fifth Edition. 4a. 
55. THE SAILOR'S SEA BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on 
Navigation. By Jambs Grbbnwood, B.A. With numerous Woodcuts and 
Coloured Plates. New and enlarged edition. By W. H. Rossbk. as. 6d4 

80. MARINE ENGINES AND STEAM VESSELS. By Robert 

Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised, with Additions by thm 

Author and by Gborob Carlislb, C.E. 4s. 6d. limp ; 5s. cloth boards.. 

83*M. THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATS. By W. Bland. 

Eighth Edition, Revised, with numerous Illustrations and Models, is. 6d. 

99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, in Theory 

and Practice. By Prof. J. R. Young. New Edition, ss. 6d. 
106. SHIPS* ANCHORS, ATrtSitise on. By G. Cotsell, N.A. is.6d. 

149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING. With Draughting, and the Centra 

of Effort of the Sails ; Weights and Sizes of Ropes : Masting, Rigging, 

and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c. xath Edition. By R. Kippino, N.A., ss. 6d4 

155. ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL 6* MERCANTILE 

NAVIES. By a Practical Enoinbbr. Revised by D. F. M/Carthv. js. 

55 PRACTICAL NAVIGATION. Consisting of The SaUort 

£ Sea- Book. By Jambs Grbbnwood and W. H. Rossbr. Toother with 

^f^ the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working of Um 

"*^* Problems. By H. Law, C.E., and Prof. J. R. Young. 7s. Half-bound. 

AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 

ti: A COMPLETE READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEA. 

SUREMENT of land, &c. By A. Arman. Third Edition, revised 
and extended by C. Norris, Surveyor, Valuer, &c. t^. 

131. MILLER'S, CORN MERCHANTS, AND FARMER'S 
READY RECKONER. Second Edition, with a Price List of Modem 
Flour-Mill Machinery, by W. S. Hutton, d.E. ss. 

140. SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS. (VoL i. OUTLINKS OF 

MoDBRN Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts, as. « 

141. FARMING <&* FARMING ECONOMY, Notes, Historical and 

Practical, on. (Vol. 2. Outlinbs of Modbrn FARBnNO.) By R. Scott Burn. 3s. 

14a. STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES. (VoL 3. 

OuTUNBs OP Modbrn Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts, ss. 6d. 

145. DAIRY, PIGS, AND POULTRY, Management of the. By 

R. Scott Burn. (Vol. 4. Outlinbs of Modbrn Farming.) as* 

146. UlILIZATION OF SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, AND 

RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. (Vol. <. Outlinbs of Modbrm 
Farming.) Bjt R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2%. od. 
•»* /VIw. 140-1-2-5-6, tn One VoL^hatubomely half-bound, entitled " OuTumiS Of 
Modbrn Farming." By Robbrt Scott Burn. Price 12s, 

177. FRUIT TREES, The ScientiHc and Profitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du BrbuIl. Revised by Gbo. Glbnny. 187 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.l 

198. SHEEP; THE HISTOR Y, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, AND 
DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spoonbr, M.R.V.C, «tc. Fifth Editioa, 
enlarged, including Specimens ot New and Improved Breeds. 3s. 6d.^ 

201. KIICHEN GARDENING MADE EASY, By George M.F. 
Glbnny. Illustrated, is. 6d.^ 

207. OUTLINES OF FARM MANAGEMENT, and the Organu 

tation of Farm Labour. By R. Scott Burn. as. 6d.4: 

208. OUTLINES OF LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT 
By R. ScoTT Burn. as. 6d. 

*•* Not, ao7 &» ao8 in One Vol., handsomely half-bound, eniiiled ** Outunbs Of 
Landbd Estatbs and Farm Managbmbnt." By R. Sk:oTT Burn. Pru;e 6». 

The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at bd, extra. 
7, stationers' hall COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.G. 



8 WEALS'S RUDIMKNTARY SERIES. 

Agriculture, Gardening, etc., continued. 

S09. 7 HE TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PR0PAGA70R. 
A Practical Manaal- on the Propaf^ation of forest Trees, Fmit Treei, 
Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Plants, he. By Samukl Wood. 2s. 

aia THE TREE PRUNER. A Practical Manual on the PraniDg of 
Fmit TreeSj^ including also their Training and Renovation ; also the Pmninff 
of Shrubs, Climbers, and Flowering Plants. By Samuel Wood. is. 6d. 
%* Not, S09 &» sxo in One Vol., handsomely half -bound, entitled "The Trbb 
Planter, Propagator, and Prunsr." By ^ucubl Wood. Price 3^ . 6d. 

S18. THE HA Y AND STRA W MEASURER : Being New Tables 
for the Use of Auctioneers, Valuers, Farmers, Hay and Straw Dealers, Sec. 
By John Steele. Fifth Edition. 2s. 

a». SUBURBAN FARMING. The Laying-out and Cultivation of 
Farms, adapted to the Produce of Milk, Butter, and Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, 
and Pigs. By Pro€ John Donaldson and R. Scott Burn. 3s. 6a.t 

•31. THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. By Chaklks 
Baltbt. With Illustrations, ss. 6d.t 

«31. COTTAGE GARDENING; or, Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
for Small Gardens. By E. Hobday, is. 6d. 

133. GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by Charles W. Quin. is. 6d. 

«34. MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDENING. By C. W. Shaw, 
late Editor of " Gardening Illustrated." y%.X 

139. DRAINING AND EMBANKING. A Practical Treatise, em- 

bodying the most recent experience in the Application of Improved Methods. 
By JOHN Scott, late Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy at tti« 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. With 68 Illustrations. xs« 6d. 

t40. IRRIGATION AND WATER SUPPLY. A Treatise on Water 
Meadows, Sewage Irrigation, and Warping ; the Construction' of Wells, 
Ponds, and Reservoirs, &c. By Prof. John Scott. With 34 Ulus. zs. 6d. 

141. FARM ROADS, FENCES, AND GATES. A Practical 
Treatise on the Roads, Tramwajrs, and Waterways of the Farm; the 

* Principles of Enclosures ; and the different kinds of Fences, Gates, and 

Stiles. By Professor John Scott.* With 75 Illustrations, is. 6d. 

141. FARM BUILDINGS. A Practical Treatise on the Buildings 
necessary for various kinds of Farms, their Arrangement and Construction, 
with Plans and Estimates. By Prof. John Scott. With 105 Ulus. 2S. 

143. BARN IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. A Practical 
Treatise on the Application of Power to the Operations of Agriculture: and 
on various Machines used in the Threshing-bam, in the Stock-ysud, and in the 
Dairy, «tc. By Prof. J. Scott. With 123 Illustrations. 2s. 

S44. FIELD IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. A Practical 
Treatise on the Varieties now in use, with Principles and Details of Con- 
struction, their Points of Excellence, and Management. By IVofessor Johm 
Scott. With 138 Illustrations. 2s. 

»4S. AGRICULTURAL SURVEYING: A Practical Treatise aa 
Land Surveying, Levelling, and Setting-out : and on Measuring and Esti- 
mating Quantities, Weights, and Values of Materials, Produce, Stock, flee. 
By Prof. John Scott. With 62 Illustrations, is. 6d. 

%* Nos. 239 to 245 in One Vol., handsonuly half^bound, entitled "Thb Complbtx 
TaxT-BooK of Farm Engimbbring." By Professor John Scott. Price J2S. 

«50. MEAT PRODUCTION. A Manual for Producers, Distributors, 
&c. By John Ewart. 2s. 6d.t 

266. BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 6f ESTATE OWNERS. 
By T. M. Woodman, Chartered Accountant, ss. 6d. cloth limp; 3s. fid. 
cloth boards. 



The X indicates that these vols, may be had strangely bound at 6d. extm. 
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MATHEMATICS, ARITHMETIC, KTG. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, a Treatise on; Their 
Construction, Adjustment, Testing, and Use concisely Explained. By J. F. 
Hbather, M.A. FourtMnth Edition, revised, with additions^ by A.- T. 
Walmislby, M.I.C.E., Fellow of the Surveyors' Institution. Original Edi- 
tion, in I vol., Illustrated. 2s.t 

%• In ordering the above^ he careful to say^ " Ortginal Edition *• (No. 32), U dithn- 
guish it from the Enlarged Edition in 3 volt. (Not, 168-9-70.) 

^e. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, an Elementaiy Treatise on; 
with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted n-om the Frendi oi 
6. MoNGB. To which is added, a description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection. By J. F. Hbathbr, M.A. Witn 14 PUtes. as. 

178. PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY: givjng the Simplest 
Modes of Constructing Fibres contained in one Plane and Geometrical Con- 
struction of the Ground. By J. F. Hbathbr, M.A. With 215 Woodcuts. 2s. 

83. COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING. With Commercial Phrases 

and Forms in English, French, Italian, and German. By Jambs Haddon, 
M.A., Arithmetical Master of King's College School, London, is. 6d. 

84. ARITHMETIC, a Rudimentary Treatise on : with full Explana- 

tions of its Theoretical Principles, and numerous Examples for Practice. By 
Professor J. R. Youno. Eleventh Edition, is. 6d. 

84*. A Kby to the above, containing Solutions in full to the Exercises, together 
with Comments, Explanations, and Improved Processes, for the Use of 
Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. R. Youno. is. 6d. 

85. EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC, applied to Questions of Interest, 

Annuities, Life* Assurance, and General Commerce ; with various Tables by 
which all Calculations may be greatly facilitated. By W. Hipslbt. ts. 

86. ALGEBRA, the Elements of. By James Haddon, M.A. 

With Appendix, containing miscellaneous Investigations, and a Collection 
of Problems in various parts of Algebra. 2S. 
86*. A Kby and Companion to the above Book, forming an extensive repository of 
Solved Examples and Problems in Illustration of the various Expedients 
necessary in Algebraical Operations. By J. R. Youno. is. 6d. 

88. EUCLID, The Elements of : with many additional Propositions 

89. and Explanatory Notes : to which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay • 
Logic. By Hbnry Law, C.E. 2s. 6d.t 

•»• Sold alto separately f vt%. ••— 

88. EucuD, The First Three Books. By Hbnry Law, C.E. is. 6d. 

89. EucuD, Books 4, 5^ 6, 11, 12. By Hbnry Law, C.E. xs. 6d. 

9a ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS, 
By Jambs Hann. A New Edition, by Professor J. R. Youno. ss.t 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, the Elements of. By jAMBS 

Hann, formerly Mathematical Master of King's College, London, xs. 6d. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETR Y, the Elements of. By James 

Hann. Revised by Chaklbs H. Dowling, C.E. xs. 
%• Or with " The Elements 0/ Plane Trigonometry" in One Volume, ts, 6d. 

93. MENSURATION AND MEASURING, "With the Mensuration 

and Levelling of Land for the Purposes of Modem Engineering. By T. 
Bakbr, C.E. New Edition by £. Nugbnt, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

101. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Elements of the. By W. S. B. 

WooLHOUSB, F.R.A.S., &c. xs. 6d. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Rudimentary Treatise on the. By 

Hombrsham Cox, B.A. Illustrated, is. 

136. ARITHMETIC, Rudimentary, for the Use of Schools and Self- 

Instruction. By Jambs Haddon, M.A. Revised by A. Arman. xs. 6d. 

137. A Kby to Haddon's Rudimbntary Arithmbtic. By A. Arman. is. 6d. 

The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra, 
7, stationers' HALL COURT, LUDGATB HILL, E.G. 



lO WKAUB'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

Mathematics, Arithmetic, ^ic,^ continued. 
i68. DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. Indud- 

iaff— I. Instntments emplojried in Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, 
and in the Constmction, Copying, and Measoranent of Maps and Plans. 
II. Instmments used for the purposes of Accnrate Measixrement| and for 
Arithmetical Computations. 07 f. F. Hkathbr, M JL Clustrateo. is. 6d 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. Including (more especiaUy) Tele- 
scopes. Microscopes, and Apparatus for producing copies of Maps and Flans 
br Photography. By J. F. MBATHmm, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

17a SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Indodini^^-I. Instruments Used for Determining tfie Geometrical Features 
of a portion of Ground. II. Instruments Employed in Astronomical Observa- 
tions. By J. F. Hbathbr, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
%* Tk* mbovt ikrwe volume* form an tHkurgtment of ike Auikor's origmal viork 
** Muihematical Instrumente** {See No. x% m ike Series.)^ 

im.\MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. HsATHRS, 

169. > M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirdy're-wntten. The 3 Parts as 

170.^ above, in One thick Volume. With numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d.t 

158. THE SLIDE RULE, AND HOW TO USE IT; containing 

foU, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Calculations wiu 

vneaampled rapi^tjr and accuracr. By Chaklbs Hoarb, CS. Sixth 

Edition. With a Slide Rule in tuck of coTer. ss. 6d.t 

196. THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUI- 
TIES ; with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Inteiest, Discount, Annuities, &c. By F^dor Thohan. Fourth Edition. 4s.t 

199. THE COMPENDIOUS CALCULATOR ; or, Easy and Concise 
Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations reauired in 
Commercial and Business Transactions ; U^ether witn Useful Tables. By 
D. O'GORMAN. Twenty*seventh Edition, carefolly revised by C. NORRU. 
ss. 6d., cloth limp : 3s. 6d., strongly half-Dound in leather. 

S04. MATHEMATICAL 7:^iSZ:^.S; for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, 
and Nautical Calculations ; to which is pr^xed a Treatise on Logarithms. 
By Hbnry Law, C.E. Together with a Series of Tables for Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy. By Prof. J. R. Toitno. New Edition. 4s. 
204^ LOGARITHMS. With Mathematical Tables for Trigonometrical, 
Astronomical, and Nautical Calculations. By Hbnry Law, M.Inst.C.E. New 
and Revised Edition. ( Forming part of the al>ove Work). 3s. 

S2I. MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS OP ALL NA- 
TIONS, and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan Calen- 
dars. By W. S. B. WooLHOUSB, F.R.A.S., F.S.S. Seventh Edition, ss. 6d.| 

127. MATHEMATICS AS APPLIED TO THE CONSTRUC- 
TIVE AR TS. Illustrating the various processes of Mathematical Investi- 
ttion, by means of Arithmetical and Simple Almbraical Equations and 
:tical Examples. Bv Francis Campin. C.E. Second Edition. 3s.t 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

u CHEMISTRY. By Firofessor George FowNKS, F.R.S. With 

an Appendix on the Application of Chemistry to Agriculture, zs. 
2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of. By 

C. TOMLINSON. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 
6. MECHANICS, Rudimentaiy Treatise on. By CHARLES TOM- 

LINSON. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
;• ELECTRICITY; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the purposes to which it has been appliea. By Sir W. Snow 

Harris, F.R.S., &c. With Additions by R. Sabinb, C.E., F.S.A. is. 6d. 

7». GALVANISM. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition by 
RoBBRT Sabinb. C.E., F.S.A. zs. 6d. 
8. MAGNETISM ; being a concise Exposition of the General Prin- 
ciples of Masnetical Science. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition, 
revised by H. M. Noad, Ph.D. With z6s Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.> 

The X tndfcates that these vols, tnav be had stronzly hound ai hd. extra. 
LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND SON, 



WSALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. II 

Physical Science, Natural Philosophy, etc., continued. 

11. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; its History and Progress; 

with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. By R. Sabins, C .£., F.S. A. 3s. 

12. PNEUMATICS, including Acoustics and the Phenomena of Wind 

Currents, for the Use of Beginners. By Chaklbs Tomunson, F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

72. MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; a Treatise on Recent and 
Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward. 'A.L.S. Fourth Edition. With 
Plates and joo Woodcuts. 7s. 6d., cloth. 

96. ASTRONOMY. By the late Rev. Robert Main, M.A. Third 

Edition, by William Tuynnb Lynn, B JV.., F.R.A.S. ss. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Practice of; 

embracing also a clear development of Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. Bakbr. C.E. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 

173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General Port- 

lock's ''Rudiments of Geology." By Ralph Tatb,A.L.S.,&c. Woodcuts, as. 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General 

Portlock's ''Rudiments." By Ralph Tatb, A.L.S., ftc. Woodcute. ss.6d. 

173 RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical and 

ft Historical. Partly based on Major-Greneral Portlock's "Rudiments of 

Z74. Geology." By Ralph Tatb, A.L.S., F.G.S., ate. In One Volume. 4s. 6d.t 

183 ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dr. Lardner, D.C.L., 
$1 . formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomv in University 
.0^^ College, Lond. With 520 Illustrations. In One Vol. 7s. 6a., cloth boards. 
 *• %• Sold aiao in Two Parts, as follows .— 

183. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardnbr. Part I., Chapters I. — ^VII. 4S. 

184. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardnbr. Part II., Chapters YIII.— XVlII. is. 

269. LIGHT: an Introduction to the Science of Optic*, for the Use of 
Students of Architecture, Eneineering, and other Applied Sciences. By £. 
Wyndham Tarn, M.A. is. od. \Ji^t published. 



FINE ARTS. 

so. PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGINNERS. Adapted to Yonng 
Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c. By Gborob Pynb. 2s. 

40 GLASS STAINING, AND THE ART OF PAINTING ON 
CLASS, From the German of Dr. Gbssbrt and Emanubl Otto From- 
BBRO. With an Appendix on Thb Art of Enamklling. 2s. 6d. 

69. MUSIC, A Rudimentary and Practical Treatise on. With 
numerous Examples. By Charlbs Child Spbncbr. as. 6d. 

71. PIANOFORTE, The Art of Playing the. With numerous Exer- 
cises & Lessons from the Best Masters. By Charlbs Child Spbncbr. is.6d. 
fi^^l. MUSIC ts' THE PIANOFORTE. In one vol. Half bound, 55. 
181. PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, including Fresco, 
Oil^ Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic. Miniatursu 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Pottery, Knamel, Glass, &c. Witn Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art by Thomas John Guluck, assisted 
John Timbs, F.S.A. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. $&.% 

186. A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, appHed to Decorative 
Paintine and the Arts. By Gborgb Fibld. New Edition, enlarged and 
adapted to the Use of the Ornamental Painter and Designer. By Elus A. 
Davidson. With two new Coloured Diagrams, &c. js.t 

S46. A DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, AND HANDBOOK FOR 
PICTURE AMATEURS; including Methods of Painting, Cleaning, Re- 
lining and Restoring, Schools of Painting, &c. With Notes on the Copjrists 
and Imitators of each Master. By Phiuppb Daryl. 2s. 6d.t 

The X indtcates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra. 
7, STATIONERS' HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 



I a wbale's rudimentary series. 

INDUSTRIAL AND USEFUL ARTS- 

13. BRICKS AND TILES, Rudimentary Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of. By £. DoBSON, M.R.I.B^. Illustrated, js.t 

67. CLOCKS, fVATCHES, AND BELLS, a Rudimentaiy Treatise 
on. By Sir Edmund Bbckitt, L,L.D., Q.C. Seventh Edition, revised and eat* 
lars«d. 4s. 6d. limp ; 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 

«3»». CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS. Compiled from the 

Papers of A. C. Hobbs, and Edited by Charlbs Tomukson. F.R.S. 2«. 6d. 

i6a. THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL; Instructions for 

Modelling, Pattern-Making, Moulding, Taming, Filing, Burnishing, 

Bronzing, ftc With copious Receipts, &c. By Waltbr Graham. 2s.^ 



105. THE ART OF LETTER PAINTING MADE EASY. By 
T.G. Badinoch. Illustrated with 12 full-page Engravings of Examples. is.6a- 
tiS. THE GOLDSMIJIPS HANDBOOK, containmg fufi Instruc- 



tions for the Alloying and Working of Gold. By Gborgb E. Gbb, ts.^ 

tlS. THE SILVERSMITHS HANDBOOK, containing fiiU In- 
structions for the Alloying and Working of Silver. By Gborgb E. Gbb. js.4 
%• Tks two preceding Works, in One handsome Vo*., kalf-bound^eniitUd " Thb 
Goldsmith's & Silvbrsmith's Complbtb Handbook,'* 7s. 

149. THE HALL-MARKING OF JEWELLERY PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. By Gborgb E. Gbb. is.* 

224. COACH BUILDING, A Practical Treatise, Historical and 
Descriptive. By t. W. Burobss. 2s. 6d.} 

135. PRACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING, By W. E. DiCKSON, 
M.A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. Illustrated. 9s. 6d.t 

262. THE ART OF BOOT AND SHOEMAKING. By John 

Bbdford Lbno. Numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, as. 

263. MECHANICAL DENTISTRY: A Practical Treatise on the 

Construction of the Various Kinds of Artificial Dentures, with Formnlas, 
Tables, Receipts, &c. By Charles Hunter. Third Edition. 3s.t 
270. WOOD ENGRA VING : A Practical and Easy Introduction to 
the Study of the Art. By W. N. Brown, is. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

36. A DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, ARCHE- 
OLOGY, the FINE ARTS, ^f»c. ByToHHWBALB. Sixth Edition. Revised 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Illustrated. 5s. limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

Sa LABOUR CONTRACTS, A Popular Handbook on the Law of 
Contracts for Works and Services. By David Gibbons. Fourth Edition, 
Revised, with Appendix of Statutes by T. F. UTfLBY, Solicitor, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

112. MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, By R. Gooding, 

B.A., M.D. A Family Guide in all Cases of Accident and Emergency as. 
I12*. MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH, A Manual ot Home and 
Personal Hygiene. By the Rev. James Baird, B.A. zs. 
ICO. LOGIC, Pure and Applied. By S.-H. Emmsns. is. 6d. 

153. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKE'S ESSAYS ON THB 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. With Notes by S. H. Emmbns. m. 

154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, 2s. 

157. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO NATAL. By R. Mann. 2s. 

193. HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION. By Major 

W. W. Knollvs, F.R.G.S. With i63Woodcuts. «.t 

194. THE HOUSE MANAGER: Being a Guide to Housekeephig. 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy 
Management, Sec. By An Old Housbkbbpbr. 3s. 6d.t 

I94> HOUSE BOOK {The), Comprising :— I. The Housi Manager. 

112 & Bv an Old Housbkbepbr. II. Domestic MEDicnn. By R. Gooddto, M.D. 

112*. ^^^* Management of Health. By J. Baird. In One Vol., half-bound, 6c. 



The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL SEBIES. 



HISTORY. 

I. England, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 

reference to the Origin and Proeress of the English Constitution. By 
WiLUAM Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A., of Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office. 4th Edition, revised. 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of; in connection with the 

Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By W. Douglas Hamilton, 
of University College, London, and Edward Lbvibn, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2s. 6a. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Rome, Outlines of the History of : from the Earliest Period 

to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. 
By Edward Lbvibn, of Balliol College, Oxford. Map, 2s. 6d. ; cl. bds. 38. 6d. 

9. Chronjolog^ of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 

from the Creation of the World to the Present Time. The Continuation by 
W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A. 3s. ; cloth boards, 38. 6d. 

50. Dates and Events in English History, for the use of 

Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. E. Rand. ig. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

11. Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. 

With an Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. By Hydb 
Clarkb, D.C.L. Fifth Edition, is. 6d. 

12. Dictionary of the English Language, as Spoken and 

Written. Containing above xoo,ooo Words. By Hyde Clarkb, D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; complete with the Grammar, cloth bds., 5s. 6d. 

48. Composition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for 

I those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By Justin Brbnan. 

i8th Edition, is. 6d. 

f 49. Derivative Spelling-Book : Giving the Origin of Every Word 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
and other Languages ; with their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. 
By J. RowBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. Improved Edition, is. 6d. 

51. The Art of Hictempore Speaking : Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar- General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated from the French. 8th Edition, carefully corrected. 2s. 6d. 

54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course 

of. To which is prefixed, a Brief Treatise upon Modem Chemical Nomencla- 
ture and Notation. By Wm. W. Pink and Gborgb £. Webster, as. 

THE SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES OF READING 

BOOKS, 

£dit«d by the Rev. A. R. Grant, Rector of Hitcham, and Honoraiy Canon of Ely; 

formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
Introductory Primer, 3^. 

s, d. 
First Standard . .06 
Second „ . . o 10 

Thiicd . . z o 

Lessons from the Bible. Part I. Old Testament, is. 

/ Lessons fj^om the Bible. Part II. New Testament^ to which is added 

The Geography of the Bible, for very youne Children. By Rev. C« 
Thornton Forster. xt. 2d. *«* Or the Two Parts in One Volume. sg« 

I  III  —— .— — ^ 
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FRENCH. 
S4. French Grammar. With Complete and Concise Rules on the 

Gendera of French Noons. By G. L. Stkauss, Ph J>. m. 6d. 
t$. French-English Dictionary, Comprising a large number of 

_ New Ternw naed in Engineerine, Mining, 9tc. By Alfrbd Elwbs. n. 6d. 

fo. English-French Dictionary. By Alfkxd Elwss. 2s. 
t5,a6. French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One VoL, 38. ; 
doth boards, js. 6d. *«* Or with the GaAmtAR, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

47* French and English Phrase Book ; containing Ihtio- 

dnctory Lessons, with Translations, several Vocabularies of Woi£, a Col- 
lection of suitable Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialopies. is. 6d. 

GERMAN. 
59. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, fiom 

Ueyse's Theoretical and Practical Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss, is. 6d. 
4a German Reader : A Series of Extracts, carefully cuUed from the 
most approved Anthors of Germanr; with Notes, Hiilological and Ex- 
planatory. By G. L. Stkadss, PhJj. is. 

41-43. German Triglot Dictionary. By N. E. S. A Hamilton. 

In Three Parts. Part I. German -French-Enelish. Part II. En^lish-Ger. 
man-French. Part III. French-German-Sn^ish. js., or cloth boards, 4s. 

1-43 German Triglot Dictionary (as above), together with Gennan 

39. Grammar (No. 39), in One Volume, cloth boards, 5s. 

ITALIAN. 

37. Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Course 

of Exercises. By Aurbd Elwbs. is. 6d. 
aS. Italian Triglot Dictionary, wherein the Genders of all the 

Italian and French Nouns are carefully noted down. By Amwn Elwbs. 
Vol. I. Italian-Eng^ltsh-French. ss.6d. 

30. Italian Trielot Dictionary. By A Elwes. VoL 2. 

English-French-Italian, ss. 6d. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By Alfred Elwbs. VoL 3. 

French-Italian-English. ss. 6d. 

>8>30, Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In One VoL, 7s. 6d. 

3>* Cloth boards. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form, With 

a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwbs. is. 6d. 

35. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionaryp 

Including^ a larg^ number of Technical Terms used in Mininflf, Engpineering, ftc. 
with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By Alfred Elwbs 
4s. ; clotn boards, ss. %* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 

55. Portuguese Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. 

With a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwvs. is. 6d. 

56. Portuguese- English and English-Portuguese Dic- 

tionary. Including a larg^ number of Technical Terms used in Mining, 
Engineering, &c., with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Nona, 
By Alfred Elwes. Second Edition, Revised, 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. %* Or 
with the Grammar, cloth boards, 7s. 

HEBREW. 

46*. Hebreuir Grammar. By Dr. B&esslau. is. 6d. 
44. Hebre^fv and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbinical ; 

containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post- 
Rabbinical Writings, ''^y Dr. Bresslau. 6s. 

46. English and Hebre^nr Dictionary. By Dr. Bresslau. 3s. 
44>46* Hebreiv Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols., complete, with 
46*. the Grammar , cloth boaids, 12s. 
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LATIN. 

19. Latin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementaiy 

Principles of Translation and Construction. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin. 
M.A., Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School, is. 6d. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M.A. 2s. 
22. English-Latin Dictionary; together with an Appendix of 

French and Italian Words which have their origin from the Latin. By the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. is. 6d. 
20,22. Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One Vol., 3s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d. \* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 
LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authon, 

with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 6d; 

2. Caesarts Commentarii-deBello Gallico. Notes, and a Geographical 

Register for the Use of Schools, by H. Young. 2s. 

3. Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By H. Young, is. 

4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. With Notes on the Buco- 

lics by W. RusHTON, M.A., and on the Georgics by H. Young, is. 6d. 

5. Virgilii Maronis JRneis, With Notes, Critical and Explanatoiy, 

hy H. Young. New Edition, revised and improved With copious Adm- 
tional Notes by Rev. T. U. L. Lbary, D.C.L., tormerly Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 3s. 

5* Part I. Books i.— vi., is. 6d. 

5** Part 2. Books vii.— xii., 2S. 

6. Horace; Odes, Epode, and Carmen Saeculare. Notes by H. 

Young, is. 6d. 

7. Horace ; Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Notes by W. B&OWN- 

rigg Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. is. 6d. 

8. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugurthinum. Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by W. M. Donnb, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam. is. 6d. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimorumenos. With Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. is. 6d. 

10. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Phormio. Edited, with Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. as. 

11. Terentii Eunuchus, Comoedia. Notes, by Rev. J. Davibs, M.A. 
 IS. 6d. 

12. Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 

Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev 
Jambs Davibs, M.A. is. 6d. 

'3. Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Verrem, et pro Archia. 

With Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by Rev. 

T. H. L. Lbary, D.C.L. formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, Ozfoxd. 

IS. 6d. 
14. Ciceronis Cato Major, Lselius, Brutus, sive de Senectute, de Ami- 

citia, de Claris Oratoribus Dialog!. With Notes by W. Brownrigg Smith 

M.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 

16. Livy s History of Rome. Notes by H. Younq and W. B. Smith, 

M.A. Part i. Books i., ii., is. 6d. 

16*, —" Part 2. Books iii., iv.j v., is. 6d. 

17. Paut 3. Books xxi., xxii., is. 6d, . 

19. Latin Verse Selections, from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertitis, 

and Ovid. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, m. 

20. Latin Prose Selections, from Van«o, Columella, Vitruvius, 

Seneca, Quintiliari^'Florus, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximns Sueto- 
nius, Apuleius, &c. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M.A. ss. 

21. Juvenalis Satirae. With Prolegomena and Notes by T. H. S. 

EscOTT, B.A., Lecturer on Logic at King's College, London, as. 
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14. Greek Grammar, in accordance with the Principles and Fhilo- 
logical Researches of the most eminent Scholan of oar own day. By Hans 
Clauds Hamilton, is. 6d. 
ir ly, Greek Lexicon. Containing all the Words in Greneral Use, with 

their Significations, Inflections, and Doubtfiil Quantities. By Hbnry R. 
Hamilton. Vol. i. Greek-English, as. 6d. ; Vol. 2. English-Gieek, 2S. Or 
the Two Vols, in One, 4s. 6d. : cloth boards. 5s. 

14,15. Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the Grammar, m 

17. One Vol., cloth boards, 6s. 
GREEK CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 
I. Greek Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 
with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, byH. Young. New 
Edition, with an improved and enlarged Supplementary Vocabulary, by JOHM 
Hutchison, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow, is. 6d. 
I, t. Xenophon's Anabasis; or. The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Notes and a Geographical Register, by H. Young. Part i. Books i. to ui., 
18. Part a. Books iv. to vii., xs. ,^ ^ , -. „ . , -x^u 

4. Luclan's Select Dialogues. The Text careftilly revised, with 

Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 6d. 

c.ii. Homer, The Works of. Accordmg to the Text of Bakumlein. 

' With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, drawn from the best and latMt 
Authorities, with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by r. U. L» 

Lbary. Mj%.., D.C.L. . _ ^ ^ T» , ... ^ — ^j 

Tm luAD : Part x. Books i. to vi., xs.6d. Part 3. Books xiu. to xviu., is. M 
Part a. Books vii. to xii., is. 6d. Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., is. 6d. 
ta Odyssey: Part x. Books i. to vi.^ is. 6d Part 3. Books xni. to xviii., is. 6d. 
*■" vr« Part a. Booksvu.toxii.,is.6d. Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and 

Hymns, as. 
It. Plato's Dialogues: The Apology of ScKrates, the Crito,and 
the Phado. From the Text of C. F. Hermann Edited with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. 2f • ^ . _ ^_^^_ 
U-I7. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly after the Text of Gaisford. 
With Preliminary Observations and Appendices, and Notes, Critical and 
Bxplanatory,byT. H. L. LBARy,M.A., D.C.L. 

Part 1. Books i., ii. (The Clip smd Euteroe), as. 
Part a. Books iii., iv. (The Thalia and Melpomene), as. , 
Part 3. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia), a«. 
Part 4. Books vui., ix. (The Urania and Calliope) and Index, xs. 6d. 
iS. Sophocles: CEdipus Tyrannus. Notes by H. Young, is. 
10. Sophocles: Antigone. From the Text of Dindorf. Notes, 

Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. !<>«!! ^ilnbrB A. as. 
tx Euripides: Hecuba and Medea. Chiefly from Oie Text of Din^, 
^ "IwRF. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by W, Brownrigo Smith; 

t6. %^ivid£'^'^-^' Chiefly from ti^e Text of DINDORF. With 
Not./ Critical and Explanatoty, by John Muhbr, B.A. "• «d. 

to ^^hYlussSomrtheusVWirThePrometheiisBound. From 

^ fcf?«Trf d;;»or». Edited, with Englidi Not». Critical «.d Explanatory, 
by the Rer. Jamm Davibs, M^. h. ,„ „ . . tm„k— 

» ^sclivluss Septem Contra Thebes : The Seven against Thel^. 

'*• fSL T^ o7 5n»o». Edited. ^ EogliA Not.^ CritacJ and Ex- 
oWtory. by the Rev. Jambs Davms,M-A. is. . ^ ^ ,_ „ 

4a Arirtopiianes, Acharnians. Chfcfly from the Text of C H. 

*^ w.™. with Notes, by C. S. T. TowNsBBHD, M.A.ii. v tt 

4, ^u^dldesTKiy Of the Peloponnesian War. \otes by H. 

4,. XenopWsPanl-gyric on Agesllaus. Note. «»d Intro- 

« rS^Sii-nL^'lfhrOrati'oil;- the Crown and the PhiUppic., 

«• ^SwSh nSs. By R«f T°H. L. L.A.V. D.CX., fonneriy Sch.£r o* 

Brmseno— Collage, Oxford; is. 6d. . 
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